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Foreword 


T 


HE  EMEKGENCE  of  23  new  countries  in  Africa  within  the  past  3  years 
has  catapulted  this  vast  continent  into  the  center  of  the  world  arena.  There 
are  few  Americans  who  have  not  become  familiar  with  certain  African  place 
names  or  political  leaders.  Popular  attention,  indeed,  has  focused  very  largely 
on  political  changes;  but  changes  in  present-day  Africa  are  many  sided — 
economic,  social,  and  demographic  as  well  as  political. 

Past  patterns  of  African  production  and  trade  are  being  drastically  altered. 
New  urban  communities  are  springing  up  and  large-scale  development  projects 
in  mining,  industry,  and  agriculture  are  under  way  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent under  the  impetus  of  sustained  infusions  of  foreign  funds — both  from 
public  and  private   sources. 

Extreme  variations  in  human  and  material  resources  and  stages  of  economic 
growth  are  encountered  in  the  various  African  countries.  In  some,  promising 
immediate  prospects  exist  for  expanded  United  States  exports,  while  in  others, 
such  possibilities  are  less  dramatic  and  longer  term  in  nature. 

To  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  afforded  by  this  continent  in 
transition,  the  United  States  business  community  needs  to  be  kept  informed  on 
all  aspects  of  African  development. 

This  report  provides  a  basic  guide  to  American  businessmen  regarding  the 
general  outlook  for  expansion  of  United  States  exports  and  private  investments 
in  the  separate  African  areas.  Commercial  Attaches  and  Economic  Officer 
personnel  of  our  Embassies  and  Consular  posts  in  selected  African  countries 
were  asked  to  furnish  their  own  on-the-spot  candid  assessments  of  the  practical 
problems  to  be  encountered  by  United  States  exporters  and  investors  in  their 
respective  countries.  Supplemental  material,  prepared  by  staff  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  and  other  agencies,  it  is  hoped,  will  make 
this  report  a  useful  current  reference  source  for  all  United  States  businessmen 
interested  in  tapping  the  new  frontier  for  trade  and  investment  which  Africa 
represents. 
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The  new  face  of  Africa — a  manganese  miner  in  Gabon. 


Introduction 


IHE  ECONOMIC  setting  in  Africa  is  difficult 
to  assess  because  of  the  invalidity  of  generali- 
zations applied  to  the  continent  as  a  whole.  Popu- 
lar attitudes  towards  Africa's  economic  resources 
and  potentialities  stand  in  sharp  contrast. 

The  optimist  is  attracted  to  the  rich  and  still 
underdeveloped  natural  resources  of  a  continent 
containing  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  total 
land  area.  He  points  to  Africa's  present  produc- 
tion of  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  world's  mineral 
output  and  its  significant,  resources  of  energy,  es- 
pecially in  hydropower. 

The  pessimist,  conversely,  is  attracted  to  the 
disabilities-of  contemporary  Africa;  to  the  prev- 
alence of  illiteracy  and  disease;  to  the  ramifica- 
tions of  political  or  racial  tension  in  some  areas; 
and  above  all,  to  the  general  poverty  of  its 
peoples.  Subsistence  agriculture  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  the  continent's  output  and,  at 
its  present  stage  of  economic  development,  Africa 
accounts  for  only  2  percent  of  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  world  annually. 

Both  the  pessimist  and  the  optimist  can  find 
support  for  his  contentions  in  contemporary 
Africa.  However,  most  observers  agree  that, 
while  economic  gains  have  been  much  less  spectacu- 
lar than  political  development,  considerable  eco- 
nomic growth  has  taken  place  and  that  Africa  has 
steadily  advanced  its  role  in  the  world's  economy. 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  show 
that  Africa  annually  exports  commodities  worth 
$6.6  billion,  while  its  imports  are  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $8  billion.  These  figures  reflect 
Africa's  heavy  dependence  on  foreign  trade  and 
its  overall  reliance  on  foreign  capital  inflows  to 
meet  the  net  import  deficit.  According  to  these 
United  Nations  data,  gross  output  for  all  of  Africa 


is  valued  at  $26  billion,  but  one  country  alone,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  accounts  for  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  this  amount.  Per  capita  income  for  all  of 
Africa  is  estimated  at  $110  per  year.  If  the  highly 
developed  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  excluded, 
however,  per  capita  income  would  be  about  $90  per 
year.  These  figures  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the 
general  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  of  centuries 
in  African  economic  development,  but,  as  one 
United  Nations  report  concludes — 

"The  transformation  of  the  traditional  and  mainly  sub- 
sistence economy  to  a  modern  economy  constitutes  a  basic 
characteristic  of  economic  development  in  most  of  Africa. 
This  process  has  gone  on  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and 
indications  are  that  it  will  continue  at  an  accelerating  pace 
in  the  near  future  under  the  pressure  both  of  outside  in- 
fluences and  of  the  cumulative  forces  of  growth  set  in 
motion  within  the  African  economy.  Especially  for  newly 
independent  countries,  rapid  economic  development  is  both 
a  necessity  and  a  problem."  1 


TRADE  IMPACT 

The  impact  of  Africa's  economic  development 
has  been  manifest  in  expanded  foreign  trade. 
African  exports  are  increasingly  diversified  as 
more  and  more  local  processing  of  raw  materials 
for  export  is  being  undertaken. 

Similarly,  the  composition  of  Africa's  imports 
is  changing.  Capital  goods  figure  more  heavily  at 
present  than  a  decade  ago,  and  this  trend  is  likely 
to  continue.  As  living  standards  rise,  a  broader 
variety  of  consumer  goods  imports  in  a  wider  price 
range  also  has  been  in  evidence.     These  develop- 


1  Economic  Survey  of  Africa  Since   1950,  United  Nations,  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs.      1959. 


ments  provide  greater  opportunities  for  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  competition  lias  stiffened 
for  this  market.  In  parts  of  Africa,  particularly 
in  the  sterling  area,  trade  and  exchange  controls 
have  heen  liberalized  and  more  aggressive  sales- 
manship there  by  American  suppliers  should  pro- 
duce effective  results.  In  many  areas,  however, 
formidable  barriers,  in  the  form  of  preferential 
tariff  and/or  quantitative  restrictions  still  exist 
against  U.S.  exports. 

As  the  separate  country  commentaries  in  this 
publication  indicate,  the  outlook  for  American 
exports  contrasts  sharply  from  country  to  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  countries,  themselves,  were 
selected  to  illustrate  these  differences.  For  ex- 
ample, a  promising  competitive  situation  such  as 
in  Nigeria,  contrasts  with  the  situation  in  Upper 
Volt  a  or  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  where  either 
quantitative  restrictions  or  limited  resources  are 
among  barriers  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 
However,  few  of  the  obstacles  to  trade  can  be 


considered  as  permanently  insurmountable.  Coun- 
tries with  poor  resources  now  may  suddenly  dis- 
cover natural  resources  providing  new  stimulus 
for  foreign  trade.  Libya,  for  example,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  poorer  countries  in  Africa 
scarcely  a  decade  ago.  Today,  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  development  have  given  the  country  a 
booming  economy. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  follow  policies  which  increas- 
ingly diversify  foreign  trade  relationships  and 
break  away  from  traditional  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial patterns.  This  trend  can  be  expected  to 
continue  as  productive  capacity  expands. 

The  country  situations  described  in  this  book 
demonstrate  that  the  African  market  today  offers 
both  immediate  and'  longer  term  possibilities  for 
an  increasingly  diversified  range  of  American 
products,  but  that  American  exporters  will  need 
to  devote  necessary  attention  to  Africa  as  a  spe- 
cialized market. 


Expanding  African  Trade:  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  discusses  trade  and  investment  opportunities 
with  two  officials  of  Ethiopia.     At  right  is  Ambassador  Birhanou  Dinke,  and  in  center  is  Lidj  Endalkatchen  Makon- 

nen,  Ethiopia's  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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CHAPTER 


Economic  Policy  in  Changing  Africa 

By  Bernard  Blankenheimer 

Director,  Africa  Division 
Office  of  International  Regional  Economics 


Bernard  Blankenheimer  is  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn 
College  and  hold*  a  masters  degree  in  Economics 
from  George  Washington  University.  Since  joining 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1941,  he  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Africa.  A  Fellow  of  the  Afri- 
can Studies  Association,  he  is  a  lecturer  at  Howard 
University  and  at  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Johns  HopkUis  University. 


THE  AFRICAN  CONTINENT,  with  its  vast 
untapped  resources  and  bewildering-  array  of 
peoples,  cultures,  and  new  nations,  is  in  process 
of  dramatic  economic  transition. 

Everywhere  there  is  preoccupation  and  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  economic  development.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  and,  in  particular,  foreign  private 
enterprise,  is  generally  recognized  as  an  important 
contributor  to  such  development,  but  African  Gov- 
ernment attitudes  and  policies,  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  private  enterprise,  vary  considerably. 
Proper  assessment  of  African  economic  and  com- 
mercial policy  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
vital  interrelationships  that  exist  between  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  cultural   patterns. 

Certain  development  projects  undertaken  by 
African  governments,  such  as  land  resettlement 
schemes,  have  proved  to  be  disastrous  failures  be- 
cause too  little  account  was  taken  beforehand  of 
particular  social  and/or  environmental  factors 
regarding  the  African's  attitude  toward  land,  the 
tribe  or  extended  family  units,  or  property,  such 
as  cattle.     For  example,  the  nomadic  Masai  of 


proud  warrior  traditions  in  Kenya  or  the  wander- 
ing Fulani  of  Northern  Nigeria  have  generally 
resisted  efforts  to  settle  them  permanently  or  to 
domesticate  their  cattle  for  commercial  meat  pro- 
duction. Cattle  are  slaughtered  only  out  of  sheer 
necessity,  because  they  are  more  important  on  the 
hoof,  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  status,  and  be- 
cause of  their  most  useful  function  as  a  type  of 
dowry  or  "bride,  price."  Similarly,  some  contem- 
porary economic  developments  in  Africa  may  be 
motivated  primarily  by  political  considerations 
and  the  projects  may  be  quite  illogical  when  as- 
sessed on  economic  grounds  alone. 

The  thin  and  often  obscure  dividing  line  be- 
tween politically  and  economically  inspired  de- 
velopments is  not  in  itself  unique  to  the  African 
continent — but  there  is,  perhaps,  one  unique 
characteristic  in  African  policy  not  found  to  the 
same  extent  in  other  continents — and  that  is  the 
all-embracing  and  pervading  preoccupation  with 
colonialism  which  colors  a  good  deal  of  African 
thinking  and  policy  decisions. 


1 


While  occasionally  African  leaders  may  grant 
that  certain  residual  "benefits"  were  derived  from 
colonial  associations  with  the  European  powers, 
e.g.,  language,  religion,  bridges,  roads,  etc.,  they 
contend  that  these  "benefits"  were  only  incidental 
to  the  process  of  "colonial  imperialism"  which 
embodied  political  domination  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Consequently,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  traditional  concept  of  colonialism  is 
universally  repugnant  to  Africans  and  that  the 
new  African  states,  so  soon  emerged  from  a  colo- 
nial or  dependent  status,  do  not  feel  themselves 
either  secure  or  entirely  free  from  colonial  vestiges 
or  neo-colonial  influences.  Because  of  the  role  that 
foreign  private  enterprise,  predominantly  of 
metropolitan,  or  mother  country,  origin,  played 
during  the  colonial  period,  the  task  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  new  African  states,  as  a  first  impulse, 
was  to  safeguard  the  country's  newfound  sover- 
eignty by  controlling  the  role  and  scope  of  foreign 
private  interests  in  the  country's  economy  so  as  to 
prevent  resurgence  of  "economic  imperialism."  a 

Weighed  against  this  impulse  was  the  tacit  rec- 
ognition of  the  realities  of  the  situation ;  that  for 
the  most  part  foreign  private  enterprise,  in  fact, 
accounted  for  much  of  the  activity  in  the  produc- 
tive sector  of  the  economy  and  that  future  eco- 

1  This  theme  ran  through  many  of  the  speeches  hy  participants 
in  the  Second  Conference  of  Independent  African  States  held  in 
Addis  Ababa  in  June  1960,  and  appeared  even  in  speeches  before 
economic  forums,  such  as  plenary  sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 


M.  Lazare  Mpakaniye,  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda,  one  of 
Africa's  newest  nations,  calls  on 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Jack  N.  Behrman  following  the  Am- 
bassador's arrival  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  open  his  country's  Embassy. 


nomic  growth  necessarily  had  to  lean  heavily  on 
the  faith,  confidence,  and  continued  investment 
of  foreign  enterprise.  This  situation  has  given 
rise  to  confusing  and  sometimes  outright  contra- 
dictions between  policy  pronouncements,  regula- 
tions, and/or  actions  by  African  leaders.2 

Does  this  imply  an  ideological  antipathy  to  pri- 
vate enterprise?  No — not  yet — but  the  danger 
exists  that  such  hostility  may  develop  in  many  of 
the  emergent  countries  because  of  the  deepening 
disappointment  of  African  leaders  over  the  hesi- 
tancy of  foreign  private  enterprise  to  take  more 
speculative  risks.  Such  frustration,  if  unrelieved, 
may  drive,  these  leaders  into  a  more  precipitous 
attachment  to  "statism"  as  a  means  of  achieving 
economic  development  goals. 

This  danger  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  speech  made 
before  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York  in  the  middle  of  1960  by  the  Honorable 
Chief  Festus  Okotie-Eboh,  Federal  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Government  of  Nigeria,  in  which 
he  appealed  to  American  businessmen  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of 
Nigeria  by  investments  there.     He  said: 

This  is  a  call  from  Macedonia  that  you  should  come 
and  help  us.  We  hope  that  this  call  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.     We  believe  that  you  are  sympathetic  to  our  cause. 


2  At  a  time  when  one  West  African  country  was  embarked  on 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  United  States  to  induce  private 
capital  investment,  public  statements  were  made  by  high  officials 
in  that  country  implying  future  nationalization  of  certain  existing 
foreign  enterprises.  These  statements  were  immediately  followed 
by  official  disclaimers  of  any  such  intentions. 


Some  of  you  are  already  there.  Those  of  you  who  are 
already  there  and  icho  have  had  investments  have  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  a  common  touch  with  us  .  .  . 

In  his  candid  extemporaneous  manner,  the 
Minister  spoke  of  the  wonderful  reception  ac- 
corded him  and  his  mission  everywhere  by  com- 
mercial interests  and  by  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  but,  he  cautioned, 

If  ire  go  home  and  report,  they  will  take  our  report 
for  what  it  is,  but  they  will  wait  to  see.  As  it  is  said  in 
my  tribe,  that  the  blind  man  says  that  he  is  only  con- 
vinced that  his  son  has  caught  game  during  the  hunting 
only  when  he  tastes  of  the  venison.  .  .  .  They  will  say 
'Yes'  but  they  will  wait  and  if  they  are  going  to  wait  for 
the  moon,  then  you  are  running  into  a  difficult  situation. 

A  similar  warning  was  sounded  by  Dr.  H.  K. 
Banda,  outspoken  Nationalist  leader  in  Nyasa- 
land : 

/  would  rather  have  the  dollars  and  the  pounds,  but 
if  the  dollars  and  pounds  are  not  forthcoming,  I  am  not 
going  to  let  my  people  starve  and  I  am  going  to  take  the 
rubles. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  and  problems  for 
foreign  private  enterprise  in  Africa?  To  answer 
this  adequately  we  should  have  an  appreciation 
of  certain  underlying  background  facts. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  ECONOMY 

Africa  consists  of  some  60  political  entities  rang- 
ing from  ancient  sovereign  states  such  as  Ethiopia 
to  dependencies  such  as  Basutoland.  Their  state 
of  development  varies  from  relatively  advanced 
mineral-industrial  economies,  such  as  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  to  the  marginal  agro-pastoral 
economy  of  the  Somali  Republic,  and  from  under- 
developed but  potentially  rich  Nigeria,  a  populous 
country  of  some  40  million  people,  to  poorer  and 
more  sparsely  settled  areas  in  East  and  North 
Africa. 

Prior  to  1950,  only  3  countries  (excluding 
Egypt)  were  independent.  In  a  single  year — 
1960 — 17  countries  achieved  their  independence. 
The  total  today  stands  at  33.  Still  others  are 
preparing  for  independence.  African  states  form 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exert  considerable  influence  in  international 
forums. 

Notwithstanding  this  startling  upsurge  in  the 
political  stature  of  Africa,  the  continent  has 
achieved  only  limited  economic  growth  in  relation 


to  its  resource  potentials.  In  no  other  continent 
does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  de- 
pend on  subsistence-productive  activities  carried 
on  within  the  framework  of  the  traditional  tribal 
economy.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  transformation  of  this  traditional  sub- 
sistence economy  to  a  modern  produetion-for-ex- 
change  economy,  but  such  activities  in  much  of 
Africa  are  directed  to  the  output  of  primary  prod- 
ucts for  exportation  rather  than  production  for 
home  consumption.  Intra- African  trade,  there- 
fore, is  of  minor  importance  in  relation  to  Africa's 
global  trade.  Africa's  general  prosperity  depends 
directly  on  demand  and  price  levels  in  industrial 
countries  for  these  primary  products,  notably  in- 
cluding timber,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  various  metals 
and  minerals.  In  the  past,  the  capital,  technol- 
ogy, and  motivation  for  much  of  the  development 
in  Africa,  came,  not  from  within  Africa,  but  from 
external  sources  and  predominantly  from  the 
metropolitan  countries. 

Such  capital  was  in  the  form  of  both  public 
loans  and  grants,  but  heavy  reliance  was  placed 
also  on  private  foreign  capital  inflows.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  World  War  II  to  1957,  some 
$10  billion — half  public,  half  private — was  in- 
vested in  Africa,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  came 
from  Western  Europe.3 

In  summary,  the  structural  nature  of  the  Afri- 
can economies — e.g.,  dual  subsistence-exchange 
activities,  dependence  on  primary  output  for 
export,  low  income,  and  limited  internal  capital 
formation  capabilities — all  have  combined  to  make 
economic  development  heavily  contingent  on  ex- 
ternal sources. 


THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  GAP  IN  AFRICA 

A  fundamental  deficiency  in  the  African  econ- 
omy stemming  from  this  dependency  on  external 
forces  is  the  "technological  gap"  and  the  all  too 
glaring  absence  or  shortage  of  indigenous  entre- 
preneurial skills  and  managerial  talent. 

Generally,  the  African  is  either  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits  or  is  a  laborer  in  commerce 
and  industry.  There  are  relatively  few  indige- 
nous self-employed  entrepreneurs,  and  private  in- 
digenously owned  limited  liability  companies  are 
rare    in    tropical    Africa.     Where    Africans    are 

3  "The  African  Economy  and  International  Trade,"  Andrew  M. 
Kamarck  in  The  United  States  and  Africa,  American  Assembly, 
Columbia  University,  1958. 


entrepreneurs,  they  are  usually  small  traders,  in- 
dividual proprietorships,  or  partnerships  rather 
than  corporations. 

In  economic  life  perhaps  this,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  has  motivated  direct  government  or 
government-sponsored  activities  around  a  frame- 
work of  some  sort  of  centralized  or  state-inspired 
blueprint  or  plan  for  development.  In  almost  all 
of  the  newly  independent  African  states,  there 
is  a  definite  trend  for  the  public  sector  to  play  an 
important  role  in  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment.   As  one  United  Nations  report  observed : 

The  fact  is,  given  the  lack  of  conditions  necessary  for 
a  more  spontaneous  growth,  many  African  Governments 
have  no  choice  out  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  entre- 
preneur in  diverting  savings  into  productive  investments 
and  even  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  management. 
Many  of  the  facilities,  such  as  transport,  water  supply, 
and  power,  the  so-called  infrastructure,  are  in  urgent 
need  of  development — and  in  these  fields  government 
initiative  is  essential  *   *  *  ' 

The  report  also  points  out  that  government  has 
a  key  role  in  agricultural  research  and  improve- 
ment and  "in  the  provision  for  technical  and 
vocational  training  for  industry." 

The  extension  of  government  in  African  econo- 
mies into  activities  that  in  the  United  States  are 
not  normally  in  the  public  sector  has  caused  many 
observers  to  express  concern  that  such  actions  by 
African  governments  constitute  an  ideological 
commitment  to  state  socialism  and,  as  a  corollary, 
definite  opposition  to  capitalism.  Governments 
are  placed  into  specific  categories  and  are  labeled 
"pro"  or  "con."'  Rather,  it  would  seem  that  most 
emergent  African  states,  independent  only  for 
from  1  to  10  years,  have  not  yet  developed  a  fixed 
or  firm  political  or  economic  ideology,  and  that 
the  wide  variants  and  admixtures  of  free  and 
controlled  economies  found  in  different  parts  of 
Africa  are  based  more  on  experimental  prag- 
matic considerations  and  an  impatience  to  speed 
economic  growth  than  on  theoretical  ideology. 

In  this  situation  throughout  Africa,  there  is 
much  scope  for  private  foreign  enterprise,  pro- 
vided this  enterprise,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  the  Honorable  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  has  said,  accepts  Africa  "on  its 
own  terms."  In  a  speech 5  before  a  group  of 
American  businessmen,  Governor  Williams  stated : 


4  Economic  Survey  of  Africa  Since  1950,  United  Nations,  1959, 
p.  3  ff . 

''Africa's  Challenge  to  American  Enterprise,  by  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  ;  ad- 
dress made  before  National  Conference  on  Small  Business  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1,  1961. 


We  must,  of  course,  eyieourage  the  African  nations  to 
develop  the  plurality  of  institutions  that  we  have  found 
to  be  the  greatest  bulwark  of  freedom.  In  particular, 
we  must  help  them  find  a  place  for  private  enterprise  but 
we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  say  very  candidly  that 
private  enterprise,  itself,  must  be  prepared  to  make  major 
adjustments. 

These  adjustments,  he  went  on,  included  more 
emphasis  on  management  and  less  on  ownership; 
and  similarly,  more  emphasis  on  obligations  for 
training  to  employ  surplus  African  labor  rather 
than  on  capital  intensive  investment. 

Africans  want  "Africanization" — which  should 
not  be  confused  with  "nationalization."  Africans 
want  to  see  African  labor  trained  and  employed, 
African  resources  used,  and  Africans  encouraged 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  established  expatri- 
ate or  foreign-based  enterprises  in  Africa  have  not 
changed  their  policies  in  these  respects  fast 
enough  or  soon  enough  to  suit  African  leaders, 
and  as  a  result  less  and  less  reliance  is  being 
placed  on  the  very  institution  of  private  enter- 
prise. If  Africa  is  to  develop  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  benefits  of  private  enterprise,  the  process 
of  Africanization  in  entrepreneurial  activities 
must  be  speeded  up.  In  this  context,  private  enter- 
prise itself  should  take  the  initiative. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  contrast  with  some  old- 
line  enterprises,  the  pattern  for  new  private 
foreign  investment  activity  in  Africa  is  for  joint 
ventures  with  local  interests,  both  public  and/or 
private.  Moreover,  enlightened  private  foreign 
enterprises  in  Africa  are  supporting  in-service 
training  activities,  education,  and  other  com- 
munity activities.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
American  private  capital  which  has  gone  into 
Africa.  American  oil  companies  in  West  Africa, 
for  example,  have  taken  the  lead  in  developing 
private  entrepreneurships  in  gasoline  station 
operators,  while  one  American  mining  company 
in  Liberia  has  made  possible  local  stock  participa- 
tion on  an  installment  basis,  to  be  paid  out  of 
eventual  earnings. 

All  African  states  keenly  seek  the  contribution 
of  American  business  to  African  development, 
and  it  is  encouraging  that  a  number  of  these 
states  have  established  specialized  trade  and  in- 
vestment promotion  offices  in  the  United  States 
aimed  at  attracting  U.S.  businessmen  to  their 
country.     Many   official   African    missions  have 


Courtesy  Esso  Libya 
American  oil  companies,  such  as  this  one  in  Libya,  have  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  new  resource  and  industry. 


visited  the  United  States  in  specific  search  for 
U.S.  capital  and  technology,  and  in  many  conn- 
tries  specific  investment  codes  or  legislation  have 
been  introduced  to  induce  new  private  capital 
inflows. 

A  typical  example  is  the  new  Investment  Code 
enacted  June  1961  by  the  Republic  of  Congo 
(Brazzaville)  which  aims  at  encouraging  both 
foreign  and  domestic  private  investment  by  put- 
ting forth  certain  guarantees  for  qualified  busi- 
ness ventures.  These  benefits — similar  to  those 
provided  for  in  the  investment  laws  of  several 
other  French-speaking  African  states — include  the 
free  transfer  of  profits  and  capital  realized  from 
the  sale  of  assets,  identical  treatment  of  foreign 
enterprises  and  their  employees  with  those  enjoyed 
by  Congolese  counterparts,  certain  basic  fiscal  and 
tax  advantages,  liberalization  of  import  restric- 
tions for  the  construction  and  outfitting  of  plant 
and  equipment,  limitation  on  the  importation  of 
competing  products  and  provision  for  necessary 
tariff  protection,  and  preferential  treatment  on 
exportation  of  products  from  the  Congo  by  virtue 
of  export  tax  remissions.  Similar  investment 
codes  or  laws  designed  to  encourage  foreign  and 
domestic  investment  have  been  enacted  by  many 
African  countries,  while  in  still  others  such  laws 
are  under  consideration. 

The  United  States  Government,  itself,  through 
the  various  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, has  attempted  to  stimulate  active  partici- 
pation of  American  capital,  technology,  and 
management  in  African  economic  development. 
Under  the  Investment  Guaranty  Program,  ad- 
ministered by  AID,  insurance  is  provided  against 
various  kinds  of  political  and  economic  risks,  e.g., 
expropriation  and  nationalization,  war  risk,  and 
exchange  convertibility.  Loan  finance  can  be  pro- 
vided from  various  sources  such  as  the  Develop- 


ment Loan  Fund,  administered  by  AID,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  while  information  and  ad- 
vice and  on-the-spot  help  is  available  to  Ameri- 
can businessmen  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service. 

The  present  extent  and  geographic  distribution 
of  American  private  investments  in  Africa  are 
limited.  Out  of  a  total  of  $34.7  billion  of  Amer- 
ican direct  investments  around  the  world,  the 
amount  in  Africa  totaled  only  $1.04  billion  at  the 
end  of  1961;  of  this  total,  $231  million  was  in 
North  Africa,  $56  million  in  East  Africa,  $341  mil- 
lion in  West  Africa,  and  $413  million  in  Central 
and  Southern  Africa.  Although  manufacturing 
and  industrial  activities  were  rather  well  repre- 
sented in  U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa,  most 
U.S.  investments  in  West  and  Inter-tropical  Africa 
were  in  extractive  operations  and  petroleum  dis- 
tribution. These  figures  do  reveal  a  satisfying 
rate  of  growth  in  investments  in  tropical  Africa 
as  compared  with  Southern  Africa,  however.  The 
$341  million  total  of  U.S.  direct  investments  in 
West  Africa  in  1961  represents  an  increase  of 
more  than  700  percent  over  1950,  when  such  invest- 
ments totaled  only  $42  million. 

Efforts  to  increase  our  investment  position  in 
Africa  are  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the 
American  businessman  but  also  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  African  Governments. 

The  future  of  Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  Africans, 
but  they  need  help.  Help  that  modern  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  private  enterprises  can  pro- 
vide. For  private  foreign  enterprise  carries  with 
it  its  own  technology  and  managerial  capacity, 
provides  added  sources  of  revenues  so  desperately 
needed  by  African  governments,  assists  in  the 
training  and  employment  of  African  indigenous 
peoples,  and  contributes  to  the  emergence  of  an 
entrepreneurial  class  so  vital  to  the  future  sta- 
bility of  Africa. 


Courtesy  World  Ban!; 
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TRADE  WITH  AFRICA 

United  States  trade  with  Africa — a  relatively 
small  part  of  total  U.S.  trade — is  expanding  con- 
siderably. During  the  past  decade,  growth  of  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  Africa  has  been  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  U.S.  exports  to  the  continent 
(excluding  Egypt)  in  1962,  shown  in  table  1,  in- 
creased 12.1  percent  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
compares  with  an  8.2  percent  increase  between 
1960  and  1961  and  with  an  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  1.79  percent  from  1956  through  1960. 
At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  U.S.  imports  from 
Africa  increased  by  15.4  percent  from  1961  to  1962, 
and  by  8.9  percent  from  1960  to  1961,  contrasting 
sharply  with  an  average  annual  decrease  of  3  per- 
cent from  1956  through  1960. 


Major  Products 

As  a  general  group,  machinery  items  have  con- 
stituted the  most  important  category  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Africa.  Food  products  other  than  fats 
and  oils  hold  second  place  among  U.S.  exports  to 


Africa ;  and  sales  during  the  first  half  of  last  year 
were  62.7  percent  greater  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1961.  A  large  part  of  these  exports, 
however,  were  financed  under  U.S.  Food  for  Peace 
programs. 

Other  major  exports  to  Africa,  shown  in  table  2, 
are  finished  and  semifinished  textile  manufactures ; 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories ;  chemicals  and 
related  products;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactured 
metal  items;  and  petroleum  products.  Largest 
relative  gains  in  the  first  6  months  of  1962  were 
made  in  exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  metal  manufac- 
tures; these  sales  were  68.1  percent  over  the  first- 
half  1961  level. 

Principal  U.S.  imports  from  Africa,  shown  in 
table  3,  continue  to  be  minerals,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
although  purchases  of  cocoa  declined  slightly  from 
the  1961  level.  Ferroalloys,  ores,  and  metals  were 
replaced  by  coffee  as  the  first-ranking  import  in 
1962  as  U.S.  purchases  of  coffee  from  Angola  and 
East  Africa  increased  substantially. 

Precious  and  semiprecious  stones  showed  the 
greatest  percentage  rise  among  products  purchased 
from  Africa.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was 
accounted  for  by  imports  from  the  Republic  of 
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Table   1. — U.S.  Trade  With  Africa,  by  Country, 
7  967-62 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Table  2. — Principal  U.S.  Exports  to  Africa,  Exclud- 
ing Egypt,  7  960-67 ,  January-June  1961  and  7  962 

[Id  thousands  of  dollars] 


Area  and  country 


Total  Africa 

Percent  of  U.S.  total 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Total  Africa,  excluding  United 
Arab  Republic 

North  Africa  and  the  Horn,  total 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Libya 

Sudan 

Somali  Republic 

French  Somaliland 

Ethiopia.. 

Canary  Islands 

Spanish  Africa,  n.e.e 

Middle  Africa,  total 

Cameroon,  Federal  Republic  of  2_ 

Western  Equatorial  Africa,  n.e.c, 

(former    French    Equatorial 

\frica) 

Western  Africa,  n.e.e.  (former 
French  West  Africa  and  Re- 
public of  Togo) 

Ghana. 

Nigeria  3 

British   West   Africa  and   Sierra 

Leone 

Madeira  Islands 

Liberia 

Seychelles  and  dependencies 

Mauritius  and  dependencies 

East    Africa    (Kenya,    Uganda, 

Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar) 

Republic  of  the  Congo  (former 
Belgian  Congo),  Rwanda,  and 

Burundi 

Malagasy  Republic 

Southern  Africa,  total 

Angola 

Mozambique 

Western  Portuguese  Africa,  n.e.c. 
Rhodesia  and   Nyasaland,    Fed- 
eration of 

Republic  of  South  Africa  <__ 


U.S.  exports,  in- 
cluding reexports 


19til 


82S, 819 
4.3 


161.874 


664,  945 

218,  855 
65.  989 
42. 116 
39.  512 
30,308 
11.601 
1,063 
794 
10,  892 
11,878 
4,702 

184, 158 
4,119 


.  626 


19,917 
21,163 
26,  779 

3,027 

879 

49, 634 

38 

735 

18,872 


29,  475 
1,894 

261,932 

9,773 

9,995 

432 

13.  649 
228,083 


1962 


979,  883 
5.0 


234,  390 


745, 493 

245,  302 

52.  638 

49,  879 

45. 856 

43,  892 

12,  897 

4,  582 

665 

23.236 

9,614 

2,  043 

244,  252 
4,266 


4,481 


29. 95S 
22,  831 
33,  666 

3.  073 

916 

50, 993 

7 

1,054 

21,360 


6S.  SSS 
2.759 

255, 938 

11,437 

7,  582 

360 

13, 634 

222,  925 


General  U.S. 
imports 


669, 443 
4.5 


34,  229 


635, 214 

50,  309 

11,347 

259 

683 

457 

5,  099 

436 

248 

31,406 

174 

200 

329,  007 
6, 196 


1,713 


35.  872 
74,  749 
49.  073 

4,  547 

2,214 

31,847 

90 

S46 

52, 430 


55,  932 
13,  498 

255,  899 
28,  037 
5.373 
2,964 

10,  279 
209,  246 


1962 


758, 884 
4.6 


25,  586 


733, 298 

68, 763 
1(1,739 

5.  328 
1,638 

11.934 

6,  953 
656 
585 

29, 508 

1,407 

15 

332. 145 
6,947 


40,  485 
62,  503 
47,732 

9.875 

3,013 

31,323 

103 

2,863 

57, 174 


47,  516 
16,014 

332,  390 

38. 169 

6,  456 

1,419 

29,612 
256,  734 


1  Data  exclude  "special  category"  exports:  percentages  are  based  on 
U.S.  totals,  excluding  "special  category."  "Special  category"  exports  are 
those  exports  on  which  Information  is  withheld  for  security  reasons. 

-  Data  for  1961  refer  to  former  Republic  of  Cameroun;  figures  for  1962  include 
former  British  Southern  CamerooDS. 

3  Data  for  1962  include  former  Northern  British  Cameroons. 

4  South-West  Africa  and  British  High  Commission  Territories  of  Bechu- 
analand,  Basutoland,  and  Swaziland  are  included. 

n.e.c.     Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  from  basic  data  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


South  Africa  and  significantly  greater  purchases 
from  Sierra  Leone,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Ghana, 
and  French-speaking  West,  Africa. 

On  a  regional  basis,  imports  from  North  Africa 
and  the  Horn  1  increased  by  36.7  percent  in  1962 
compared  with  1961;  imports  from  Southern 
Africa  rose  by  29.9  percent  and  those  from  Middle 
Africa  by  slightly  less  than  1  percent. 


Product 


Total  U.S.  exports  to  Africa 

Foodstuffs,  except  fats  and  oils 

Grains  and  preparations 

Other 

Machinery. ___ __ 

Industrial  machinery _, 

Construction,     excavating,     and 
mining 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
Tractors,  parts,  and  accessories 

Textile  semi-  and  finished  manufac- 
tures  

Manmade  (synthetic  fibers  and  manu- 
factures)  

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories.  _ 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  metal  manufactures 

Petroleum  and  products 

Wood  and  paper 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

Rubber  and  manufactures 


1960 

1961 

Janu- 
ary- 
June 
19G1 

614, 514 

664,  945 

311, 270 

54,971 

46, 898 
8,073 

139. 249 

128.  487 

10.  762 

53.909 
49, 029 
4,880 

193,008 
118,908 

192.  213 
128,771 

92, 087 
58, 359 

64,317 
23,  622 
38. 173 

72,  292 
20. 110 
32,  681 

31.934 
11,083 
16,  613 

55, 246 

54,  519 

27,  922 

21,936 

19,  914 

9,936 

65  249 
41,471 
29,  640 
23,  347 
19.  086 
11,076 
12,018 

46,912 
40,119 
25.  915 
19,155 
17,204 
14,902 
11,849 

24,  481 
19.  888 
10,  059 
9,227 
8,369 
7.194 
5,710 

Janu- 
ary- 
June  i 
1962 


363,  256 

87,  724 
79. 386 
8,338 

98, 883 
67,  918 

37,  527 
11,943 
13,849 


28,  939 

11,680 

26.  675 
22, 157 
16.  908 
10, 580 
9,892 
7.277 
7,  705 


1  At  time  of  publication,  year  figures  for  1962  by  commodity  were  not 
available. 

Source:  International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  from  basic  data  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table   3. — Principal  U.S.  Imports  From   Africa,  Ex- 
cluding Egypt,  7960-62 

|In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Product 


Total  U.S.  imports  from  Africa 

Agricultural 

Coffee,  total 

East  Africa  > 

Ethiopia 

Angola 

Congo  (Leopoldville)  2 _._ 

Western  Africa,  n.e.c.  3 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  beans,  total 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

Western  Africa,  n.e.c 

Crude  rubber,  total 

Liberia.. 

Nigeria 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  total  (chiefly  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa) 

Nonagricultural 

Ferroalloys,  ores  and  metals,  total 

Republic  of  South  Africa  (primarily  ura- 
nium)  

Gh ana  (manganese ) 

Xonferrous  ores  and  metals,  total 

Republic  of  South  Africa  (mostly  copper). 
Congo   (Leopoldville),   mostly    cobalt  and 

zinc 

Precious  stones,  total 

Republic  of  South  Africa 


196(1 


594, 970 


123, 193 
29,  618 

24,  668 
23, 727 

25,  631 
18,  889 
66,  473 
35,837 
19,536 

6,969 
49,  451 
29,583 
11,518 

17,  923 


147,  607 

106,031 

14,  045 

54,  102 
27,  945 

10,  783 
18,  270 

15,  856 


1961 


635,214 


136,  380 
36,  872 
29,  456 
24,  436 
21,959 
16,  905 

113,085 
60,  773 
31,710 
13,  058 
39,  209 
23,  755 
9,706 

24, 949 


138,  564 

102,  645 
13,  076 
33.714 
21.  672 

10,001 
24,  566 
20, 744 


733,  298 


145,811 
39,321 
26,  606 
36,819 
17,943 
13,  737 
94,  014 
48, 127 
27,214 
14,925 
39,  189 
20,  947 
10,  439 

28,906 


141,226 

110.299 

8,742 

28, 045 

17,236 

5,828 
63,  459 
35,780 


1  The  Horn  is  that  area  of  Africa  comprising  Ethiopia,  French 
Somaliland,  and)  the  Somali  Republic.     See  map,  p.  44. 


1  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar. 

-  Includes  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 

3  Former  French  West  Africa  and  Togo. 

Source:  International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  from  basic  data  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Regional  Developments 


Long-Term  Regional  Changes 


Gains  in  U.S.  export  sales  have  not  been  evenly 
distributed  within  Africa.  Greatest  percentage 
increases  were  made  in  Middle  Africa  (an  area 
where  the  TT.S.  business  community  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  undertake  more  vigorous  promo- 
tional activity)  and  a  substantial  rise  was  shown 
in  sales  to  North  Africa  and  the  Horn.  Exports 
to  Southern  Africa,  however,  declined  slightly 
from  1961  to  1962.  A  number  of  factors  contrib- 
uted to  this  varied  pattern. 

In  North  Africa,  for  example,  a  major  part  of 
the  sharp  rise  in  exports  was  accounted  for  by 
increased  shipments  of  grains  and  foodstuffs, 
largely  under  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  programs,  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  drought  conditions  and  poor 
harvests  throughout  the  area. 

Sales  to  Sudan  and  countries  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  rose  in  connection  with  a  general  acceler- 
ation of  economic  development  which  was  given 
some  impetus  by  TT.S.  assistance  programs.  Ex- 
ports to  Ethiopia  more  than  doubled  in  1962,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  two  U.S.  jet, 
transport  aircraft. 

In  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Liberia,  and  French-speak- 
ing West  Africa,  as  well  as  in  English-speaking 
East  Africa,  particularly  large  increases  were 
made  in  sales  of  iron,  steel,  metal  manufactures, 
and  machinery.  This  trend  reflects  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  industrialization  and 
economic  development  over  much  of  Middle 
Africa — bolstered  by  U.S.  and  other  foreign  aid 
programs — and  a  rising  level  of  investment 
activity. 

Expansion. of  U.S.  exports  to  French-speaking 
Equatorial  Africa  and  Cameroon  was  limited  by 
the  continuance  of  strictly  enforced  import  licens- 
ing and  control  systems  and  by  the  introduction, 
in  mid-1962,  of  a  Common  External  Tariff  which 
provides  preferential  treatment  to  imports  from 
France  and  European  Common  Market  countries. 

A  decrease  in  sales  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  last  year  was  attributed  mainly  to  reduced 
governmental  expenditures  for  railway  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  aircraft. 

The  decline  in  exports  to  Mozambique  resulted 
directly  from  strict  import  controls  which  were 
instituted  to  combat  a  severe  balance-of-payments 
problem. 


Changes  in  sales  to  various  African  areas  last 
year  are  consistent  with  long-run  patterns  which 
have  taken  shape  in  U.S. -African  trade  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  newly  independent  countries 
in  tropical  and  northern  Africa  have  assumed 
steadily  growing  importance  as  markets  for 
U.S.  products.  Ambitious  economic  development 
programs  have  been  launched  in  the  majority  of 
countries  in  these  regions  and  several  states  have 
taken  deliberate  steps  to  broaden  and  diversify 
the  geographical  base  of  their  foreign  trade. 

Sales  to  some  of  the  established  and  tradition- 
ally more  important  African  markets,  in  contrast, 
have  increased  at  distinctly  slower  rates  or  have 
leveled  off.  As  a  result,  U.S.  sales  to  each  of  the 
three  regions  in  1962  were  almost  equal,  in  rough 
figures.  Although  Southern  Africa  still  accounted 
for  the  largest  part  of  U.S.  exports  to  Africa,  the 
situation  has  changed  markedly  from  that  which 
existed  as  recently  as  1959,  when  nearly  half  of 
total  U.S.  exports  to  the  continent  went  to  South- 
ern Africa,  and  Middle  and  North  Africa  ac- 
counted for  only  about  one-quarter  each. 


INVESTMENT  IN  AFRICA 

The  value  of  U.S.  direct  investments  in  Africa, 
as  shown  in  table  4,  increased  by  more  than  300 
percent  from  1950  through  1961  and  amounted  to 
over  $1  billion  in  1961.  This  expansion  is  particu- 
larly impressive  when  compared  with  the  growth 
of  U.S.  direct  investments  over  the  world  during 
the  same  period.  The  rate  of  increase  in  Africa 
was  more  than  50  percent  higher  than  the  global 
rate  over  the  period  from  1950  through  1961  and 
over  three  times  greater  from  1960  to  1961. 

Regionally,  the  increase  in  American  invest- 
ments in  Africa  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  unevenly  distributed.  Greatest  percentage 
gains  have  been  made  in  North  and  Middle  Africa 
and,  as  a  result;  significant  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  invest- 
ments on  the  continent.  Southern  Africa  in  1950 
accounted  for  over  70  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S. 
direct  investments  in  Africa,  and  North  Africa 
for  less  than  7  percent;  in  1961  the  regional  dis- 
tribution was  more  nearly  equal,  with  Southern. 
Africa  representing  only  10  percent  of  the  total. 


Table  4. — Value  of  U.S.  Direct  Investments  in  Africa,  by  Region,1  7950,7960-6? 


1950 

1960 

1961 

1950-61 

1960-61 

Region 

Value  » 

Percent 
Africa 
total 

Value  2 

Percent 
Africa 
total 

Value  2 

Percent 
Africa 
total 

Percent 
increase 

Percent 
increase 

North  Africa 

16 
54 
12 
42 

177 
140 
26 

248 

11,788 

6.5 
21.7 

4.8 
16.9 

71.4 
56.5 
10.5 

99.6 

137 

336 

46 

290 

394 
286 
82 

867 

32, 778 

15.8 

38.7 

5.3 

33.4 

45.4 
33.0 
9.5 

99.9 

231 

397 

56 

341 

413 
304 

87 

1,041 
34,  684 

22.2 

38.2 

5.4 

32.8 

39.7 

29.2 

8.4 

100.1 

1, 343. 8 
635.2 
366.7 
711.9 

133.3 

177.1 
234.6 

319.8 

194.2 

68.6 
18.2 
21.7 
17.6 

4.8 
6.3 
6.1 

20.1 

5.8 

Middle  Africa ..  .. 

East  Africa 

West  Africa 

Central  and  Southern 
Africa,  total . .  . 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Rhodesia,  and  Nya.sa1a.nrl 

Total  Africa 

Total  World _ 

1  Excluding  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

2  In  millions  of  dollars. 

Sources:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  August  1961  and  August  1962  issues,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.     U.S.  Business  Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  1960. 


Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  increase  in 
U.S.  investments  in  lesser  developed  areas  in 
Africa,  the  bulk  of  this  increase  was  in  extractive 
activities.  As  shown  in  table  5,  while  in  absolute 
terms,  the  value  of  investment  in  manufacturing 
increased  significantly,  the  proportional  share  of 
U.S.  investment  in  manufacturing  in  Africa  has 
declined  in  the  past  decade  and  increased  in  min- 
ing and  petroleum  exploration. 

This  trend  is  especially  evident  in  North  Africa, 
where  nearly  all  of  the  increase  in  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment over  the  past  10  years  has  been  in  petro- 
leum exploration  and  exploitation,  and  in  West 
Africa,  where  the  bulk  of  the  increase  has  taken 
place  in  mining  and  smelting.  Most  of  the  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  has  been  confined  to  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Africa  where  substantial  and 
established  local  markets  exist. 

Data  on  investment  plans  of  U.S.  firms  indicate 
that  these  trends  will  continue  into  the  immediate 
future.    Projected  1962  and  1963  expenditures  for 


plant  and  equipment  of  direct  U.S.  investments 
in  Africa,  shown  in  table  6,  are  predominantly 
for  projects  in  the  petroleum  industry  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  the  mining  industry.  Planned 
investments  in  manufacturing  operations  are  rel- 
atively small  and,  again,  limited  almost  entirely 
to  Southern  Africa, 

Table   5. — Value   of   U.S.    Direct  Investments  in 
Africa,1  by  Type  of  Activity,  1950  and    7  967 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1950 

1961 

Type  of  activity 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Mining  and  smelting 

64 
98 
47 
21 
19 

248 

25.8 
39.5 
18  9 

8.4 
7.6 

100.2 

285 
474 
109 
59 
113 

1.041 

27  4 

Petroleum 

45  5 

Manufacturing 

10.  5 

Trade ___ _ 

5  7 

Other.. 

10  9 

Total,  Africa _ 

100.0 

'  Excluding  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 
Sources:  See  table  1. 


Table  6. — Plant  and  Equipment  Expenditures  of  U.S.  Direct  Investments  in  Africa,1  by  Region  and  Type  of 

Activity,  7  967-63 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Region 

Mining  and  smelting 

Petroleum 

Manufacturing 

1961 

1962  2 

1963» 

1961 

1962  2 

1963  2 

1961 

1962  2 

1963  2 

Africa,  total 

47 

(3) 

(3) 
22 
25 
10 
15 

67 

(3) 

(3) 
37 
30 
10 
20 

56 

(3) 

(3) 
26 
30 
10 
20 

171 

111 

9 

34 

17 
(<) 
(<) 

188 

134 

12 

30 

11 

(<) 

0) 

169 
116 
13 
29 
12 
(4) 
(*) 

10 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
10 
8 
2 

12 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
12 
11 
1 

12 

North  Africa 

(3) 
(3) 

East  Africa..  _ 

West  Africa 

(3) 

Central  and  South  Africa,  total 
Republic  of  South  Africa... 

12 
11 

Other  countries 

1 

1  Includes  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt). 

2  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  company  projections. 

3  Less  than  $500,000. 

4  Included  in  area  total. 

Source:  Cutler,  F.,  Foreign  Capital  Outlays  and  Sales  of  U.S.  Companies,  Survey  of  Current  Business.  September  1962,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  AID  Program:  Implications  for  U.S.  Business  in  Africa 


By  Lloyd  D.  Black 

Office  of  Development  Planning 

Bureau  for  Africa  and  Europe 

Agency  for  International  Development 


Lloyd  D.  Black,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  holds  a  masters  degree  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  a  doctorate  in  Economics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Before  entering  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  he  was  Professor  of 
Geography  at  the  State  Departments  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  and  Chief  of  the  Program  Evaluation 
Division,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 


I 


HE  PROBLEMS  of  applying  AID  procure- 
ment policies  to  maximize  purchases  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  because  of  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons are  particularly  acute  in  the  economic  assist- 
ance programs  now  being  conducted  in  34  African 
countries.  Numerous  factors  make  it  difficult  to 
operate  these  programs  without  a  net  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
AID,  Commerce,  and  State,  in  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise,  endeavor  to  expand  U.S.  trade 
with  Africa. 

The  AID  program  in  Africa  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  U.S.  business  firms  because  current  poli- 
cies require  that  AID  funds  be  expended  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  also  because  the  pace  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  creating  new  markets. 

For  AID,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
was  a  period  of  examination,  reorganization,  and 
redirection  of  the  economic  assistance  program. 
All  programs  in  Africa  were  carefully  reviewed  to 


assure  that  their  goals  were  well-conceived,  capa- 
ble of  accomplishment,  and  responsive  to  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  the  countries  being  assisted.  The 
pattern  for  the  allocation  of  AID  resources  in 
Africa  was  evaluated,  as  were  the  planning  and 
"self-help"  measures  undertaken  by  the  Africans 
themselves.     (See  table  7.) 


Table  7. — Aid  Obligations  for  Fiscal  Years  [Ending 
June  30)  1961  and  1962  and  Estimated  Obliga- 
tions for  Fiscal  Year  1963 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Type  of  assistance 

Obligations 
FY  1961 

69.7 
53.2 
81.8 

204.7 

Preliminary 

obligations 

FY  1962 

Estimated 

obligations 

FY  1963 

Development  grants 

1 166.  2 
85.6 
61.1 

312.9 

'  126.  8 

Development  loans.. 

100.0 

Supporting  assistance 

40.3 

Total' 

267.1 

i  Country  figures  are  presented  in  table  8. 

-  Includes  $60-65  million  for  U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo  and  $1-2  million 
for  international  organizations  in  Africa  in  FY  1962  and  about  $35  million 
for  both  categories  in  FY  1963. 

Source:  Agency  for  International  Development. 
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AID  requests  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1963 
were  predicated  upon  five  main  principles : 

•  Economic  growth  is  a  long-term  process;  pri- 
mary responsibility  rests  on  the  aid-receiving 
countries  whose  governments  are  encouraged  by 
AID  to  engage  in  comprehensive  development 
planning  and  to  institute  "self-help"  measures. 

•  AID  must  direct  and  limit  its  aid  so  as  to  sup- 
plement and  complement  the  funds  annually  pro- 
vided by  former  metropole  and  other  free  world 
donors  (about  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1962)  as 
well  as  by  other  U.S.  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480  surplus  food  transactions  ($150  to  $200  mil- 
lion) and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  ($50  to  $100 
million).     See  table  8. 

•  The  AID  program  should  be  concentrated  in 
those  countries  best  equipped  to  make  economic 
progress.  For  example,  about  half  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1963  development  program  is 
concentrated  in  Nigeria,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 
(Multiyear  commitments  of  $225  million,  $180 
million,  and  $10  million  have  been  made  to  finance 
the  development  plans  of  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and 
Tanganyika,  respectively.)  Furthermore,  activi- 
ties essential  to  economic  advance  should  have  pri- 
ority over  those  that  are  not,  regardless  of  their 
merit. 

•  Loans  should  be  made  in  preference  to  grants, 
wherever  possible.  Almost  half  of  the  proposed 
program  is  for  loans. 

•  The  percentage  of  AID  funds  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services  should  be  as  high  as  possible.  It  is 
this  principle  that  has  the  most  direct  implications 
for  expansion  of  U.S.  business  interests. 

AID  currently  administers  about  400  develop- 
ment grant  projects  in  diverse  fields.  Major  em- 
phasis, however,  is  placed  on  providing  the  trained 
manpower  necessary  for  efficient  government  and 
increased  productivity.  Thus,  education,  public 
administration,  and  agriculture  are  accorded  high 
priority. 

Infrastructure  projects  are  financed  by  long- 
term,  low-interest  development  loans.  Most  of  the 
60-odd  loans  now  under  consideration  or  previ- 
ously authorized  relate  to  transportation,  electric 
power,  industrial  development,  and  water  resource 
development. 

The  need  for  financing  of  local  currency  (or  the 
indirect  foreign  exchange  impact),  as  well  as  di- 
rect foreign  exchange  costs  of  development  proj- 
ects, is  common  to  many  African  programs.    This 


need  arises  from  the  very  limited  capacity  for 
domestic  savings  and  taxation  and  a  pressing  need 
to  undertake  internal  impi-ovements,  such  as  roads 
and  schools,  having  a  high  local  cost  component. 
Such  local  cost  financing  poses  problems  of  secur- 
ing maximum  identification  of  U.S.  dollar  aid 
with  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services,  as  Afri- 
can imports  from  the  United  States  generally  are 
very  low  and  special  trade  arrangements  with  the 
former  metropole  still  prevail. 

A  number  of  means  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, including  the  use  of  special  segregated  dollar 
accounts,  are  being  explored  and  tried.  The  cur- 
rent technique  is  to  issue  special  letters  of  credit 
after  prior  agreement  with  cooperating  countries. 
Each  agreement  specifies  the  limitations  placed 
upon  the  expenditure  of  the  dollars  thus  made 
available  to  finance  imports  of  eligible  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States. 


Table  8. — U.S.  Government  Economic  Assistance  to 
Africa,  Fiscal  Year  7  962  1 

[Obligations  and  loan  authorizations  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


Re- 


Algeria 

Cameroon 

Central     African 

public. 

Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  ( Leopold  ville).. 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast. 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia   and    Nyasa- 

land 

Rwanda  and  Burundi.. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone.. 

Somali  Republic 

Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar 


Regional 

Total. 


U.A.R.  (Egypt). 


Total 
FY 
1962 

AID 

Public 
Law 
480 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 

Peace 
Corps 
and 
other 

10.4 
13.1 

0.2 
0.3 
1.2 

83.7 

2.5 

8.9 

0.4 

130.2 

10.3 
2.5 

11.4 

14.1 

13.1 
0.7 
2.6 
0.1 

50.0 
1.2 

24.3 

2.8 

6.1 

1.0 

2.5 

14.2 

13.8 

13.4 

3.8 

48.  7 

4.2 

1.2 

0.1 

8.0 
501.1 

224.3 

0.3 
12.6 

0.2 
0.3 
1.2 

67.0 
0.7 
6.4 
0.4 

64.0 
6  0 
2.1 
3.2 

10.6 

11.4 
0.7 
2.6 

31.0 

1.2 

20.1 

2.8 

0.6 

1.5 
10.5 
10.3 
2.5 
1.2 
28.7 
3.6 
1.1 
0.1 

8.0 
312.  9 

42.0 

10.1 
0.1 

0.4 

16.7 

1.8 
2.0 

0.5 

0.7 
4.3 

65.0 

0.5 

0.4 

8.2 
3.0 
0.7 

0.5 
1.0 

0.1 
19.0 

(2) 
2.0 

0.2 

2.0 

6.1 
0.4 
0.2 
3.3 
3.5 

10.6 
2.5 

19.1 
0.6 
0.1 

(2) 
0.8 
0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 
0.3 

113.3 
182.3 

67.6 

7.3 

Cumu- 
lative 

total 

FY 
1946-62 


15.0 
15.3 

0.2 
0.4 
1.3 

94.6 

5.6 

117.8 

0.5 

156.5 

14.3 

4.6 

18.5 

127.2 

187.2 

1.3 

5.1 

1.6 

352.0 

3.2 

43.6 

36.1 
6.1 
4.6 
3.5 
27.4 
65.0 
17.6 
5.8 
293.3 
5.2 
3.2 
0.1 

11.1 

'1,664.7 

628.6 


1  Includes  Republic  of  South  Africa,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
smaller  United  Kingdom  dependencies. 

«  Less  than  $50,000. 

3  Includes  $19.7  million  in  assistance  (mostly  under  the  Marshall  Plan)  to 
dependencies  of  Portugal  ($12.8),  France  ($6.0),  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($0.9). 
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Courtesy  World  Bank 

Sketch  of  $200  million  Volta  River  hydroelectric  project  now  under  construction  near  Akosombo,  Ghana,  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  United  States.  This  complex  will  furnish  power  for  an  aluminum  smelting  plant 
near  the  coastal  city  of  Tema  to  be  built  by  the  Volta  Aluminum  Co.  (VALCO).    Two  American  aluminum  companies, 

Kaiser  and  Reynolds,  will  have  important  interests  in  VALCO. 


Although  AID  finances  contracts  with  U.S. 
firms  for  engineering  feasibility  studies,  manage- 
ment assistance,  industrial  development  analysis, 
economic  planning  guidance,  and  other  services, 
the  greatest  potential  for  U.S.  business  lies  in 
the  exporting  of  manufactured  articles  and  com- 
modities and  in  the  identification  and  pursuit  of 
investment  opportunities.  There  are  many  deter- 
rents to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  to  Africa, 
however — relatively  small  markets  in  individual 
countries,  ignorance  of  U.S.  firms  about  trade 
techniques  in  African  areas,  traditional  trading 
patterns  with  former  metropoles,  African  unfam- 
iliarity  with  U.S.  products,  and  inexperience  of 
African  personnel  in  procurement  procedures. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  shift  the  burden  of 
procurement  and  contracting  to  the  host  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  legally  possible.  Because  of 
the  general  unfamiliarity  of  African  Government 
personnel  with  U.S.  specifications,  equipment,  and 
techniques,  AID  is  expanding  and  strengthening 
its  assistance  in  the  procurement  and  supply  man- 
agement field  through  training  programs,  estab- 
lishment of  technical  and  catalog  libraries  and 


information  centers,  and  other  facilities.  This 
program  also  could  assist  private  sector  loan  reci- 
pients and  local  contractors  in  purchasing  U.S. 
goods. 

In  the  investment  field,  AID  has  several  tools, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  direct  dollar  de- 
velopment loans  to  private  enterprise;  investment 
guarantees;  local  currency  (or  uCooley")  loans, 
feasibility  and  investment  surveys;  and  support 
for  development  banks  and  investment  centers. 

The  Development  Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise staff  of  AID  has  been  directed  to  encourage 
aggressively  the  formation  of  joint-venture  ar- 
rangements between  American  firms  and  business- 
men of  the  host  countries.  As  a  starter,  one  pilot 
country  was  selected  in  each  major  region  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  for  special  emphasis  in  the 
private  enterprise  field.  In  Nigeria — the  pilot 
country  chosen  in  Africa — at  least  five  industries 
are  being  selected  in  which  significant  contribu- 
tions to  economic  growth  may  be  expected.  AID 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  will  ac- 
tively encourage  appropriate  U.S.  firms  within 
these  industries  to  consider  new  investments. 
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International  Marketing  Services  for  Traders  in  Africa 


The  Department  of  Commerce  provides  a  host  of  practical 
international  marketing  aids  for  the  new  or  experienced 
exporter.     For  example: 


In  1962,  the  Department  of  Commerce  di- 
rected more  than  13,000  specific  Export  Op- 
portunities to  American  companies.  These 
"offers  to  purchase"  U.S.  goods  are  gathered 
by  commercial  officers  at  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  overseas.  If  you  are  not  being  advised 
of  opportunities  in  your  field — and  want  to 
be — notify  your  Commerce  Department  Field 
Office  right  away. 

Trade  Lists  are  compiled  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  to  help  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
exporters  find  customers,  agents,  distributors, 
licensees,  and  sources  of  supply  abroad.  Each 
list  gives  names,  addresses,  and  basic  infor- 
mation on  firms  handling  a  specific  commodity 
in  one  foreign  country.  A  summary  of  per- 
tinent marketing  data  also  is  included.  Single 
lists  of  "Business  Firms,"  covering  all  types 
of  commodities  and  services,  are  published  for 
most  of  the  new  African  republics  instead  of 
separate  commodity  lists.  Trade  Lists  may 
be  purchased  from  any  Field  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  or  from  the  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $1  each. 

International  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment's weekly  magazine  for  export -minded 
businessmen,  reports  each  week  on  hundreds 
of  opportunities  for  export  sales  of  specific 
U.S.  products.  The  subscription  price  of  this 
magazine  is  $16  a  year.  Checks  should  go  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

World  Trade  Directory  Reports  are  avail- 
able on  any  firm  in  any  free-world  country. 
Prepared  by  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers 
overseas,  they  describe  the  operations  of  the 
company  and  list  products  handled,  firms  it 
represents,  size  and  reputation  of  the  com- 
pany, its  capital,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 
Reports  are  available  from  the  Field  Offices  or 
from  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25, 
D.C.     Price :  $1  each. 


Trade  Contact  Surveys  also  are  made  for 
American  business  firms  by  Foreign  Service 
posts  to  help  them  find  aggressive  sales  agents 
and  representatives  overseas.  On  request,  a 
canvass  of  a  particular  foreign  city  will  be 
made  and  a  report  obtained  on  at  least  three 
companies  which  meet  an  American  firm's  spe- 
cific requirements.  A  charge  of  $50  is  made 
for  each  survey. 

The  Agency  Index,  maintained  in  most 
Foreign  Service  posts,  enables  commercial  of- 
ficers abroad  to  put  prospective  foreign  buyers 
in  prompt  touch  with  local  sources  of  supply 
for  U.S.  products  and  services.  The  Index 
contains  information  supplied  voluntarily  by 
U.S.  manufacturers  and  exporters  about  their 
agents,  distributors,  and  licensees  in  foreign 
countries.  Special  Agency  Index  cards  (form 
IA-30)  are  available  to  all  U.S.  firms  inter- 
ested in  supplying  data  on  their  representa- 
tives abroad  for  use  by  commercial  officers  in 
answering  inquiries  from  foreign  businessmen. 
The  forms  are  obtainable  without  charge  from 
Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices  or 
from  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 
25,  D.C,  and  will  be  sent  to  appropriate 
Foreign  Service  posts  when  completed. 

Other  sources  of  overseas  leads  for  U.S. 
businessmen  are  the  reports  of  business  pro- 
posals received  by  U.S.  Trade  Missions, 
Trade  Centers,  and  international  Trade 
Fairs.  All  leads  are  available  through  the 
Department's  Field  Offices. 

With  the  aid  of  their  extensive  files  and  new 
data  received  daily,  Field  Offices  can  help 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  determine  which  coun- 
tries are  the  best  potential  customers  for  their 
products,  provide  information  on  any  coun- 
try's import  regulations  and  tariffs,  exchange 
controls  and  other  regulations  that  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  company's  products,  and  arrange 
for  U.S.  businessmen  to  consult  specialists  in 
Washington. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Export  Outlook  Contrasts  in  Selected  Countries 


B 


•ECAUSE  AFRICA  consists  of  a  number  of 
countries  in  various  stages  of  economic,  political, 
and  social  development,  the  U.S.  exporter  is  of- 
fered many  distinct  export  markets,  with  a  wide 
range  of  needs  and  potentialities. 

Problems  which  hamper  efforts  to  increase  U.S. 
exports  to  specific  countries  include  such  factors 
as  legislative  impediments,  discriminatory  trade 
controls,  monetary  controls,  inexperience  of  Afri- 
cans in  foreign  trading,  predominance  of  large  ex- 
patriate companies   favoring   European  sources, 


state  enterprise  orientation,  limited  internal  dis- 
tributional systems,  and  the  one-crop  economy. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  institutional  in  na- 
ture and  cannot  easily  be  overcome  by  individual 
exporters ;  others,  however,  simply  require  aggres- 
sive sales  promotional  efforts  for  effective  results. 

This  chapter  discusses  these  problems  in  coun- 
tries specifically  selected  not  only  to  highlight 
sharp  contrasts  in  overall  export  outlooks  but  also 
to  illustrate  the  various  marketing  techniques 
which  might  be  required  on  the  part  of  individual 
exporters  to  minimize  or  overcome  these  problems. 


Trade  problems  are  discussed  at  a  meeting  with  a  Nigerian  delegation  headed  by  Michael  A.  Buba,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  Northern  Region,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  officials. 
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Part  1 


EXPORT  OUTLOOK:  WEST  AFRICA 


FEDERATION  OF  NIGERIA 

By  Arthur  C.   Lillig 
Former  Commercial  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Lagos 


Arthur  C.  Lillig  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Prior  to  his  service  as  a  Naval  Lieu- 
tenant in  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the,  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  Since  joining 
the  Foreign  Service  in  J947,  he  has  served  in  diplo- 
matic and  consular  assignments  in  Poland,  Germany, 
Malaya,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Nigeria. 


N 


IGERIA,  WITH  its  40  million  people,  repre- 
sents about  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
African  continent.  It  is  a  large  country — about 
356,669  square  miles — and  possesses  a  wide  variety 
of  natural  resources  ranging  from  petroleum,  tin, 
and  columbite  to  palm  oil,  timber,  cotton,  hides, 
and  spices.  During  the  postwar  period  the  main- 
tenance of  import  restrictions  on  dollar  goods 
greatly  limited  our  exports  to  that  market.  These 
restrictions  now  have  been  lifted,  however,  and 
U.S.  goods  face  the  problem  of  being  introduced 
into  a  competitive  market  where  many  types  and 
brands  have  not  had  previous  exposure. 


THE  MARKET 

In  1961,  Nigeria  imported  a  wide  variety  of 
goods,  valued  at  over  $622  million 1 — a  figure 
roughly  equivalent  in  that  year  to  three-fourths 
of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  entire 
African  continent,  excluding  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (Egypt).  Yet  Nigeria's  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1961  amounted  to  only  $26.8 
million.  This  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
figures    for    other    countries — United    Kingdom, 


1  Nigeria  Federal  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  figures, 
converted  at  the  rate  of  US$2.80  to  the  Nigerian  pound. 


$238.5  million ;  Japan,  $85  million,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  $46  milion. 

Total  Nigerian  exports  from  all  countries  in 
1961  amounted  to  $486  million— a  $10.6  million 
increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  impres- 
sive $138  million  over  the  1957  figure. 

Nigeria's  per  capita  income  is  still  relatively 
low — probably  about  $85.  Consequently,  as  a 
mass  market  for  consumer  goods,  Nigeria  must  be 
treated  as  a  low-  or  medium-priced  market.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  diversity  of  its  imports  and  future 
prospects  for  sustained  growth  make  it  a  market 
worthy  of  attention  and  greater  aggressiveness  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  businessmen. 

Although  the  market  for  U.S.  consumer  prod- 
ucts in  Nigeria  is  wide,  there  is  little  direct  con- 
tact or  experience  with  American  goods  and 
services.  There  is  a  high  regard  for  the  "Made  in 
U.S.A.''  label  among  African  businessmen  and 
consumers,  but  this  label  is  rarely  seen  in  Nigeria. 


OBSTACLES 

Some  60  agents  (large  non-Nigerian  com- 
panies) account  for  most  of  Nigeria's  imports,  and 
one-fourth  of  this  group,  alone,  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 75  percent.  Relatively  few  of  the 
companies  have  proper  facilities  for  technical  re- 
pairs of  industrial  goods.    Most  of  these  expatriate 
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Nigeria — gateway  to  African  markets — hold: 
Modern  geodesic  domi 


European  representatives  are  heavily  loaded  with 
accounts  and  cannot  devote  as  much  time  to  each 
account  as  they  should.  Commercial  ties  with  Eu- 
ropean suppliers  are  strong — and  it  will  require 
special  efforts  to  untie  these  traditional  bonds. 
Expatriate  houses  are  beginning-  to  show  greater 
interest  in  U.S.  products,  particularly  those  which 
might  be  sold  in  connection  with  AID-financed  2 
projects,  however. 

In  contrast  to  these  large  trading  companies, 
some  of  the  smaller  firms  (both  African  and  non- 
African)  which  have  only  one  or  a  few  agency 
lines  often  do  a  more  aggressive  sales-promotion 
job.  Many  of  them  desire  to  buy  directly  from 
American  exporters  and  bypass  the  large  ex- 
patriate houses.  Unfortunately  however,  many 
are  inexperienced  in  foreign  trade  and  have 
limited  financing:. 


PROSPECTS 

United  States  capital  goods  of  most  types  enjoy 
a  good  reputation  in  the  country,  although  the 
United  States  faces  some  difficulties  in  competing 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  European  exporters 
because  of  traditional  trade  patterns,  higher  orig- 
inal costs,  transportation  costs,  and  relative  in- 
accessibility to  the  Nigerian  market.  American 
heavy   earthmoving  equipment  and  mining  ma- 

2  See  Chapter  III. 


chinery  are  particularly  well  known  and  used  in 
Nigeria,  although  much  of  it  comes  from  the  U.K. 
branches  of  American  manufacturers.  As  with 
some  types  of  consumer  goods,  a  selling  job  is  re- 
quired to  convince  buyers  that  the  higher  initial 
cost  of  some  U.S.  goods  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  their  superior  quality  and  durability.  Ade- 
quate servicing  and  spare  parts  must  be  made 
available,  of  course.  Some  of  the  capital  goods 
which  have  great  potential  in  Nigeria  are  road 
construction  and  earthmoving  machinery,  agricul- 
tural equipment,  machine  tools,  construction  mate- 
rials, and  machinery  to  process  Nigeria's  primary 
products. 

Consumer  items  for  which  there  are  good  sales 
prospects  include  inexpensive  lightweight  cloth- 
ing, small  refrigerators  and  room  air  conditioners 
(230  volts,  50  cycles),  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
compact  passenger  cars,  pharmaceuticals  and  cos- 
metics, office  supplies  and  equipment,  inexpensive 
jewelry,  and  cotton  and  washable  synthetic 
textiles. 

Many  countries  have  greatly  increased  their  ex- 
ports to  Nigeria  during  the  past  5  years.  Canada, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  for  example, 
have  virtually  doubled  their  trade  with  this  mar- 
ket during  that  period.  The  growing  Nigerian 
market  offers  an  equally  challenging  opportunity 
for  aggressive  American  exporters  and  a  vigorous 
and  persistent  sales  approach  will  bring 
rewarding;  results. 
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first   international  fair  at    Lagos,   1962. 
used  U.S.  Exhibition. 


American  products  arouse  interest  at  International  Trade 
Fairs  in  Bulawayo,  Southern  Rhodesia;  Lagos,  Nigeria; 
and  Tripoli,  Libya,  1962. 
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Eugene   M.   Braderman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  discusses  the   Department's  recently 

revamped    weekly    magazine,    International    Commerce,    with   Michael    A.    Buba,    Minister    of   Trade   and    Industry, 

Northern  Region,  Nigeria.     Far  right  is  Mr.  Goodwin  Onyegbula,  Counselor  of  the  Nigerian  Embassy  in  Washington, 

and  on  the  far  left  is  Mr.  Y.  Gobir,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Nigerian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  UPPER  VOLTA 

By    Anthony    S.    Do/simer 
Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy,  Ouagadougou 


A  nthony  S.  Dalsimer  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell  College  and  holds  a 
masters  degree  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy .  After 
serving  as  a  Foreign  Affairs  Officer  in  the  Department  of  State's  Bureau 
of  Economic  Affairs,  he  icas  assigned  to  Ouagadougou  in  early  1961. 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  problem  of  expanding 
sales  of  U.S.  products  in  Upper  Volta  we  are  tak- 
ing, in  some  respects,  a  limited  case.  Upper  Volta 
is  a  small  country,  and  any  expansion  of  exports 
is  obviously  limited  by  the  size  of  the  market — in 
terms  of  effective  purchasing  power,  Upper  Volta 
might  equal  a  U.S.  city  of  100,000  to  200,000. 
Consider,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  few  of  the  coun- 
try's vital  statistics : 

Population:  4.25  million 
Size:  120,000  square  miles 
Per  capita  income:  under  $10 
Annual  budget :  $28  million x 
Annual  imports:  $28  million 
Annual  exports:  $3.5  million 
Although  Upper  Volta  may  not  represent  a 
typical  case,  general  market  conditions  are  analo- 
gous to  those  found  in  many  other  former  French 
colonies. 

TRADE  FACTORS  ENCOUNTERED 

One  of  the  most  evident  problems  facing  U.S. 
exporters  in  Upper  Volta  is  that  of  legislative  im- 
pediments in  the  form  of  discriminatory  tariffs 
and  quantitative  restrictions.2    Leaving  aside  ob- 

1  Rate  of  exchange  :  246.8  CFA  francs=US.$l. 

2  The  United  States  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  American  businessman  created  !jy  some  of  the  regu- 
lations obtaining  in  a  number  of  African  countries  which  were 
formerly  French  overseas  territories.  As  in  the  past,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  continue  to  press  by  all  appropriate  means  for 
the  elimination  of  such  barriers. 


vious  non- Voltaic  legislation  such  as  FAC  and 
FED  (French  and  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity development  agencies,  respectively)  rules 
that  one  may  equate  with  AID  "Buy  American" 
policies,  a  considerable  number  of  regulations  act 
to  the  disfavor  of  American  trade.  A  French 
commission  annually  allocates  the  limited  foreign 
exchange  availabilities,  which  are  expressed  in 
New  Francs  and  divided  into  Common  Market 
and  "other"  categories  for  sources  of  purchases. 
The  latter  group  includes  two  subdivisions — (1) 
countries  with  which  bilateral  accords  are  in  effect 
and  from  which  only  specified  merchandise  may 
be  imported,  and  (2)  a  "global  quota"  which  in- 
cludes all  other  countries  and  for  which  no  precise 
breakdown  is  made  of  available  funds.  There  is 
also  a  list  of  "freed"  items  which  may  be  imported 
without  restriction. 

United  States  exports  may  compete  for  only  a 
share  of -this  global  quota  and,  even  then,  there 
are  quantitative  limits  on  certain  items,  such  as 
vehicles.  Additional  handicaps  for  U.S.  firms  are 
the  30-percent  reduction  in  customs  duty  granted 
to  goods  originating  in  EEC  countries,  and  the 
complete  exemption  from  this  charge  granted  to 
franc  zone  goods.  Certain  non-French  imports 
are  further  discriminated  against  by  being  singled 
out  for  exceptional  entry  charges  (e.g.,  cigarettes) . 

A  second  characteristic  problem  in  tropical 
Africa,  which  applies  in  Upper  Volta,  is  the  short- 
age of  indigenous  personnel  experienced  in  for- 
eign trade.  There  are  almost  no  Voltaic  entre- 
preneurs. 
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Aerial  view  across  north  end  of  Nigeria's  leading  harbor,  Lagos. 


Courtesy  Embassy  of  Nigeria 


Another  typical  problem  is  the  dominance  in 
the  commercial  sector  of  large  expatriate  firms 
favoring  European  sources.  In  Upper  Volta,  a 
"Big  3"  3  control  an  estimated  60  to  70  percent  of 
all  trade ;  with  the  inclusion  of  a  few  of  the  other 
large,  European-oriented  houses,  the  figure  begins 
to  approach  90  percent  of  the  import,  market. 

A  number  of  related  problems  complicate  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  sales.  'The  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  commercial 
houses  are  French  and  obviously  favor  handling 
traditional  lines  of  goods  and  maintaining  tradi- 
tional supply  channels.  Moreover,  the  local  or- 
ganizations have  very  little  autonomy  or  decision- 
making power.  Control  is  centralized  in  the  head 
office  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  and  it  is  there,  not  at 
the  local  branches,  that  action  is  taken  on  matters 
such  as  acceptance  of  a  new  line  or  representation. 
Because  of  their  near  monopoly  status,  these  firms 
represent  so  many  manufacturers  that  no  partic- 
ular effort  on  behalf  of  any  one  company  is  neces- 
sary.   That  which  we  would  consider  normal  serv- 

3CompaKnie  Francaise  de  L'Afrique  Occidentals  (CFAO),  So- 
ciete  Commereiale  de  L'Quest  Africaine  (SCOA),  and  Compapnie 
Francaise  de  la  Cote  D'lvoire  (CFCI). 


ice  is  unavailable — almost  no  parts  are  stocked,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  sales,  and,  of  course, 
prices  range  from  high  to  exorbitant  in  a  sort  of 
alliance  against  open  competition. 

State  enterprise  orientation,  a  fourth  element 
often  observed  in  less  developed  economies,  is  no 
problem  in  Upper  Volta.  Rather,  the  Govern- 
ment's orientation  is  strongly  in  favor  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  fifth  typical  problem  is  a  limited  distribu- 
tion system,  which  in  Upper  Volta  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  lack  of  developed  internal 
markets. 

The  most  noticeable  problem  area  in  Upper 
Volta,  and  the  one  in  which  a  given  effort  would 
provide  the  greatest  return  at  present,  concerns 
an  interrelated  group  of  miscellanea  of  which  the 
keystone  may  well  be  doing  business  in  French. 
Encompassed  here  are  sales  promotion,  dealer  con- 
tacts, advertising,  service  and  maintenance,  prod- 
uct labeling,  and  identification.  Other  factors 
such  as  spare  parts  availability  and  adaptation  of 
goods  to  local  market  conditions  are  areas  where 
U.S.  businesses  often  have  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
improvement. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  THE  CONGO  (LEOPOLDVILLE) 

By  Michael  P.   Hoyt 
Commercial   Officer,   American   Embassy,   Leopoldville 


Following  4  years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Michael  P.  Hoyt  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  subsequently  obtained  his  M.A.  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1956  and'  has  served  at  Karachi,  Casa- 
blanca, Tel  Aviv,  and  Leopoldville. 


PREINDEPENDENCE  TRADING  PATTERNS 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo,  formerly  known  as 
the  Belgian  Congo,  became  independent  in  June 
1960.  The  area  occupied  by  the  new  nation  was 
first  organized  as  one  political  and  administrative 
entity  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1885,  which  pro- 
vided for  economic  and  commercial  equality  of 
treatment  in  the  Congo  for  goods  and  services 
from  all  countries.  This  "open-door"  policy  was 
reiterated  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  German  en  Laye  of 
1919,  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  signatory. 
Historically,  however,  trade  in  the  Congo  was 
dominated  by  large,  expatriate  Belgian  firms, 
which  undoubtedly  benefited  from  the  fact  that 
Belgium  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Congo.  In  spite  of  the  official  "open-door" 
policy,  institutional  arrangements  in  the  import- 
ing field  tended  to  favor  Belgian  firms  and  made 
it  necessary  for  foreign  investment  to  be  made 
generally  through  Belgian  interests. 

The  Belgians  created  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  efficient  distribution  systems  in  Africa. 
Goods  were  imported  from  Europe  mainly  for 
workers  on  plantations  and  for  factories — often 
owned  by  a  single  firm  or  financial,  group  in 
Europe — which  produced  for  export.  The  United 
States  was  able  to  establish  itself  as  the  second 
largest  supplier  to  the  Congo  market,  though  far 
behind  Belgium.     American  goods  which  found 


their  way  into  this  market  were  normally  im- 
ported by  these  European  companies.  The  local 
companies,  although  supplied  primarily  from 
Europe,  traditionally  imported  those  commodi- 
ties from  the  United  States  which  they  found 
most  suitable  and  most  economical. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II,  imports  from 
the  United  States  averaged  20  percent  of  total 
Congolese  imports,  although  immediately  prior 
to  independence  the  American  share  of  the  market 
was  declining  rapidly  (see  table  9).  American 
investment  during  this  period  was  not  large  in 
comparison  to  European  investment  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  important  in  some  sectors. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

With  the  achievement  of  independence  in  June 
1960,  the  Congo  Government  was  in  a  position 
to  advocate  a  diversification  of  foreign  investment. 
An  Investment  Guaranty  Agreement  between  the 
Congo  and  the  United  States  was  signed  in  No- 
vember 1962. 

The  breakdown  of  public  administration  that 
occurred  after  independence  caused  a  disruption 
of  the  finely  structured  import  distribution  and 
export  production  system.  Foreign  exchange 
reserves  were  depleted  rapidly,  and  exports  de- 
clined drastically.     The  United  Nations  was  in- 
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Courtesy  World  Bank 
Modern  tracklaying  equipment  speeds  the  construction  of  new  railways  in  West  Africa. 


vited  in  with  the  primary  task  of  restoring  order 
and  political  stability.  The  United  States  began 
a  large-scale  assistance  program  consisting  of 
AID  grants  through  the  United  Nations  for  sup- 
port of  imports  (approximately  $81  million  com- 
mitted as  of  March  1963,  of  which  nearly  $76 
million  was  tied  to  procurement  in  the  United 
States)  and  sales  for  local  currency  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  for  an  amount  equal  to 
$42.8  million.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  foreign 
exchange  available  to  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  led  to  the  institution  of  a  strict  system  of 
licensing  for  all  imports,  and  licensing  of  goods 
not  tied  to  U.S.  aid  was  curtailed  drastically. 
This  resulted  in  a  relative  increase  of  American 
exports  to  the  Congo. 


OBSTACLES  TO  U.S.  TRADE  EXPANSION 

There  remain  serious  impediments  to  the  expan- 
sion of  American  investment  and  trade  with  the 
Congo.  In  spite  of  American  financial  assistance, 
scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  persists.     This  has 


considerably  reduced  total  importations  into  the 
country.  Although  the  relative  American  share 
of  the  market  increased  greatly,  the  absolute  in- 
crease was  not  substantial. 

Other  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  American 
trade  in  the  Congo  stem  from  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  large,  expatriate,  European-oriented 
trading  firms.  The  American  commercial  pres- 
ence is  still  inadequate  and  purchases  from  the 
United  States  are  sometimes  made  through  the 
Belgian  home  office.  American  investments  are 
extremely  small  in  comparison  with  European 
ones,  which  naturally  affects  the  orientation  and 
control  of  imports.  There  are  few  American  com- 
mercial import  agents  with  long-term  interests 
in  maintaining  ties  with  suppliers  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  present  system,  many  com- 
modities imported  into  the  Congo  must  be  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  regardless  of  price 
considerations.  Some  of  the  traditional  import- 
ers are  taking  up  American  representation  which 
may  be  dropped  or  allowed  to  remain  inactive 
when  AID  funds  are  no  longer  available. 
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Table  9. — American  Share  of  Congo  Market,  1950-62 


Item 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960  ' 

1961 

1962  2 

Total  Congolese  imports  3_. 

y.3 

2.4 
25.6 

15.2 
3.5 

22.  7 

19.8 

5.0 

25.1 

18.1 
3.5 
19.3 

17.8 

4.2 

23.fi 

18.5 
3.6 
19.4 

20.1 

4.2 

20.9 

21.4 
3.8 

17.8 

17.6 
2.6 
14.8 

15.0 
1.9 

12.7 

6.5 
1.0 

15.4 

2.9 

Imports  from  the  United  States  3 

.6 

20.7 

1  Official  figures  for  1960  not  available. 

2  First  3  months  of  1962. 

3  In  billions  of  Congolese  francs.     Official  rate  of  exchange:  from  1950  to  November  1961.  50  franes=US$l;  from  November  1961  to  present,  65  francs=US$l. 

Source:  Data  compiled  by  American  Embassy,  Leopoldville. 


METHODS  OF  U.S.  TRADE  EXPANSION 

The  dominance  of  the  traditional  firms  has  al- 
lowed few  Africans  to  penetrate  the  import  and 
distribution  trade  in  the  past.  The  African  now 
is  being  encouraged  to  enter  international  trade, 
but  his  inexperience  presents  a  serious  obstacle. 

To  increase  their  share  of  the  Congo  market, 
American  companies  should:  (1)  Provide  the 
African  businessman  with  technical  services  and 
advice:  and  (2)  establish  sound  American  repre- 
sentation lasting  beyond  AID  grants,  by  concen- 
trating on  American  commodities  which  are  suit- 
able for  the  market  and  competitve  with  those 
from  European  sources. 


PROSPECTS 

The  AID  assistance  program  and  Public  Law 
480  sales  are  promoting  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can exports  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  reactivation  of  the  economy. 
Such  programs  as  imports  of  trucks  and  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  for  road  maintenance  are 
directed  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  system.  The  importation 
of  goods  and  industrial  equipment  contributes  to 
the  resurgence  of  exports,  resulting  in  increased 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  increased  ability  to 
purchase  American  products.  Expansion  of 
trade  also  should  result  from  the  reunification  of 
Katanga  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  since  Ka- 
tanga previously  provided  about  half  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  the  former  Belgian  Con<ro 


and  since  the  area  in  the  past  also  was  the  major 
source  of  demand  in  the  Congo  for  American  prod- 
ucts— particularly  for  mining  equipment, 

Finally,  technical  assistance  programs,  by  rais- 
ing the  level  of  African  participation  in  com- 
merce, also  should  contribute  to  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  Congo. 
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Courtesy   World   Bank 

Urban  development,  Leopoldville,  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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Modern  technology  employed  in  rail- 
road construction,  Gabon,  Equa- 
torial Africa. 
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ANGOLA  AND  MOZAMBIQUE 

By  Paul  F.   Canney 
American   Consul,  Lourenqo  Marques 


Paul  F.  Canney  is  a.  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  He  entered  the 
Foreign  Service  from  the  transportation  industry  in  1956,  and  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  4-  years.  Prior  to  his  assignment 
to  Mozambique  in  I960,  Mr.  Canney  served  as  Vice  Consul  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Lima,  Peru. 
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I  ANY  OBSTACLES,  both  legal  and  tradi- 
tional, will  have  to  be  modified  or  eliminated  if 
U.S.  exports  to  Portuguese  Africa  are  to  be  ex- 
panded. The  question  of  increased  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal's  overseas  Prov- 
vinces  of  Mozambique  and  Angola  is  also  of  some 
relevance  to  the  problem  of  expanded  trade  rela- 
tions between  Portugal  and  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  basic  impediments  preventing  a 
further  increase  in  exports  to  Portugal  apply  in 
Africa  as  well. 

Import  restrictions  on  dollar  goods,  caused  by 
a  dollar  shortage,  are  the  principal  impediments  to 
increased  trade  with  Portuguese  Africa. 

For  the  past  35  years,  U.S.  exports  to  Mozam- 
bique have  always  represented  10  percent  or  less 
of  total  Provincial  imports  and  in  that  period  such 
trade  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  has  always  been  greater  than  the 
value  of  Mozambique  exports  to  the  United  States: 
The  reality,  therefore,  is  that  Mozambique  cannot 
easily  permit  increased  imports  of  dollar  goods 
without  earning  more  dollars.  This  has  proved 
largely  impossible  because,  with  the  exception  of 
cashew  nuts,  the  United  States  is  not  a  significant 
market  for  agricultural  produce  such  as  cotton, 
rice,  and  corn  which  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  Mozambique's  exports. 


However,  even  if  Mozambique's  trade  with  the 
United  States  were  favorable,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  U.S.  exports  would  have  greater  entree  into 
this  market.  Angola  has  traditionally  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
because  of  large  coffee  exports  to  America,  but 
the  dollar  exchange  thus  earned  must  be  deposited 
to  a  central  fund  in  Lisbon  for  all  Portugal  and 
Portuguese  territories.  This  fund  later  is  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous territories.  This  monetary  control  system 
holds  true  for  Mozambique  as  well.  As  a  result, 
imports  of  U.S.  goods  into  both  Provinces  are 
allowed  only  for  items  that  official  Government 
agencies  consider  essential. 

Most  capital  or  development  equipment,  such 
as  roadbuilding  machinery,  trucks,  and  tractors, 
continue  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States 
without  many  restrictions,  although  the  latest 
trend  has  been  to  purchase  from  Western  Euro- 
pean suppliers  when  the  particular  model  required 
is  available  there.  Nearly  all  consumer  goods — 
passenger  cars,  for  example — are  considered  non- 
essential and  their  import  from  the  United  States 
is  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

In  its  own  purchases,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  is  leaning 
increasingly  to  European  countries  rather  than  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the  dollar-shortage 
problem,  and  because  of  European  regional 
arrangements,  among  other  reasons. 
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While  dollar  shortage  and  monetary  controls 
are  formidable  barriers,  there  are  others  which 
include  Portuguese  Africa's  traditionally  large 
trade  with  the  metropole,  a  pattern  in  which  pro- 
vincial tariff  structures  have  granted  Portuguese- 
manufactured  or  Portuguese-assembled  goods 
preferential  treatment.  In  most  instances  the 
duties  for  metropolitan  goods  are  half  those  for 
similar  foreign  goods.  With  the  activation  of 
the  escudo  zone  free  trade  area,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment for  some  time,  goods  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled in  any  Portuguese  territory  will  enjoy 
overwhelming  advantage  in  any  other  Portuguese 
territory. 

Mozambique  and  Angolan  licensing  controls  also 
grant,  preferences.  First  preference  in  granting 
import  permits  in  Portuguese  Africa  is  given  to 
Portuguese  products,  second  preference  to  OECD  1 
goods,  and  third  preference  to  other  currency  area 
imports,  including  dollar  area  goods.  It  is  there- 
fore unlikely  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Mozam- 
bique-Angola market  can  be  dramatically  in- 
creased in  the  near  future. 

The  size  of  the  market  for  U.S.  consumer  dur- 
able and  nondurable  goods  in  Mozambique  and 
Angola  is  discouraging.  With  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  over  10.5  million,  potential  consumers 
number  only  a  fraction  of  this  amount.  This 
small  market  is  bound  to  increase  over  the  coming 
years  but  only  slowly.  Another  adverse  factor  is 
that  the  largest  agricultural,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial units  in  Mozambique  are  owned  and 
operated  by  large  European  companies,  many 
with  headquarters  in  Lisbon,  London,  and  other 
European  capitals.  The  same  situation  prevails 
in  Angola.  Forty  percent  of  all  Mozambique  sisal 
is  grown  on  German-owned  plantations;  45  per- 
cent of  Mozambique  sugar  is  grown  on  one  Brit- 
ish-owned estate;  all  Mozambique  coal  is  mined  at 
a  Belgian-owned  mine ;  and  all  Mozambique  copra 
is  processed  on  European-owned  coconut  planta- 
tions. That  such  organizations  should  favor 
European  sources  when  purchasing  machinery 
and  equipment  can  come  as  no  surprise. 


1  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 


Other  specific  obstacles  facing  trade  expansion 
efforts  include  the  reluctance  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers to  offer  what  local  Government  agencies 
consider  favorable  credit  terms,  i.e.,  little  or  no 
down  payment,  deferred  payment  periods  up  to 
5  years,  and  veiy  low  interest.  It  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  United  States  is  losing  significant 
amounts  of  business  for  such  items  as  tractors, 
railway  fixed  materials  and  rolling  stock,  and 
electronic  equipment  to  suppliers  from  France, 
Japan,  and  especially  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  because  of  the  credit  question.  The 
understandable  hesitancy  of  U.S.  exporters  to  con- 
sider such  terms,  combined  with  the  reluctance  of 
Portuguese  Government  agencies  to  consider  such 
U.S.  or  international  credit  sources  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  means  that  we 
are  being  increasingly  squeezed  out  of  the  capital 
goods  market  in  both  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
Finally,  there  is  the  old  cliche  of  the  high  prices  of 
American-manufactured  goods.  While  true  in 
many  instances  that  high  price  is  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse or  cover  for  more  hidden  reasons  for  not 
buying  American  products,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  U.S.  exporters  do  lose  out  in  the  Portuguese 
African  market  for  that  very  reason  on  some 
products.  Specific  cases  abound  in  Mozambique 
in  which  the  price  factor  led  to  the  purchasing  of 
European  or  Japanese  merchandise,  even  though 
in  many  cases  the  American  product  was  the  one 
preferred. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  factors,  however,  the 
U.S.  exporter  can  help  maintain  and  increase 
U.S.  exports  to  Portuguese  Africa  by  improving 
the  performance  of  traditional  services.  Valuable 
assistance  available  to  the  exporter  include  the  ex- 
tensive commercial  services  at  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts,  including  commercial  library  facilities; 
the  publication  of  local  trade  and  investment  op- 
portunities through  the  Department  of  Commerce ; 
sophisticated  market  surveys;  and  information  on 
local  and  U.S.  trade.  U.S.  export  firms  having 
agents  in  Portuguese  Africa  should  maintain  a 
continuing  interest  in  this  market,  through  stimu- 
lating their  local  agents,  appointing  local  rather 
than  regional  representatives,  and  maintaining 
up-to-date  liaison  with  the  Foreign  Service  posts. 
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Part  3 


EXPORT  OUTLOOK:  EAST  AFRICA 


EAST  AFRICA 


Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  uganda 

form  a  free  trade  area  and,  together  with  the  small 
Island  of  Zanzibar,  constitute  the  region  formerly 
known  as  British  East  Africa. 

Tanganyika  achieved  its  independence  in 
December  1961,  while  Uganda  became  independent 
in  October  1062.     Kenya,  though  nominally  still 


a    colony,    has    made    steady    progress    toward 
self-government. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  internal  tariff  barriers 
and  the  existence  of  common  regional  demand 
characteristics,  the  authors  of  the  next  two  stud- 
ies, although  stationed  respectively  in  Kenya  and 
Zanzibar,  address  their  commentaries  generally 
to  the  East  African  market. 


Courtesy  World  Bank 

Port  of  Mombasa.    This  Indian  Ocean  port  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  3-nation  former  British  East  African 

economic  and  customs  union  comprising  already  independent  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  and  Kenya,  which  is  scheduled 

for  independence  in  the  near  future.    The  outlook  for  U.S.  sales  to  this  growing  area  is  good. 
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Final  recovery  building  at  the  Williamson  Diamond  Mine  at  Mwadui,  Tanganyika. 

Courtesy  World  Bank 
Coming  round  the  mountain:  A  passenger  train  rolls  down  the  circular  grade  in  the  Western  Rift  Valley  of  Uganda, 
which  compensates  for  an  abrupt  falling  away  of  1,000  feet  in  the  terrain.     This  road  connects  the  interior  Ugandan 
city  of  Kasese  with  the  Indian  Ocean  port  of  Mombasa,  1,080  miles  away. 
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EAST  AFRICA  (AN  OVERVIEW) 

By  Robert  L.  Ware,  Jr. 

Commercial  Officer 
American   Consulate  General,  Nairobi 


Although  his  Foreign  Service  assignments  have  included  Sweden  and 
Rumania,  Robert  L.  Ware,  Jr.,  has  spent  a  number  of  years  on  assign- 
ments in  West  and  East  Africa.  Because  of  his  particular  interest  in 
Africa,  he  was  selected  in  1956  for  special  African  area  study  at  Bos- 
ton, University.  Mr.  Ware  later  served  as  Ofjicer-in-Oharge  of  West 
African  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Africa  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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HE  PROGRESS  of  the  East  African  terri- 
tories from  colonial  or  trusteeship  status  to  that 
of  independence  can  be  expected  to  affect  the  tradi- 
tional trade  patterns  established  during  the  years 
of  metropolitan  rule.  Achievement  of  nation- 
alistic aspirations  culminating  in  independence, 
as  experienced  in  other  countries  of  Africa,  has 
already  shown  that  the  need  for  expanding 
economies  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  reorien- 
tation of  interest  by  the  established  large  Eu- 
ropean trading  firms  as  well  as  a  redirection  of 
traditional  trade  ties. 

The  United  States  business  community  may  ef- 
fectively benefit  by  participation  in  this  develop- 
ing and  changing  market  through  practical  action 
at  this  time,  or  assume  a  minor  role  in  what 
must  increasingly  be  a  growing  and  profitable 
market  through  lack  of  interest,  attention,  and 
imagination. 

Until  recently,  exchange  restrictions  as  well  as 
lethargic  U.S.  business  interests  were  limiting 
factors  in  the  sale  of  U.S.  products  in  East  Africa. 
The  former  condition  was  overcome  several  years 
ago.  If  the  Export  Expansion  Program  is  to  be 
successful  in  East  Africa,  with  U.S.  business  re- 
ceiving a  more  equitable  share  of  the  market,  cer- 
tain conditions  must  be  recognized  and  rectified. 

A  recent  recession  in  East  Africa  eliminated  a 
number  of  relatively  inefficient  businesses.  Others 
that  are  not  prepared  to  face  further  "risk"  or 


transition  may  be  expected  to  terminate  their 
activities,  leaving  vacuums  in  certain  areas  of  the 
commercial  sector. 

Increasingly,  the  African  may  be  expected  to 
assume  a  significant  position  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. To  be  effective  in  these  changing  condi- 
tions American  business  must  not  only  increase 
trade  with  the  indigenous  African  market; 
Africans  must  also  be  given  more  experience  in  the 
trade  field. 

U.S.  business  must  rectify  an  appalling  lack  of 
knowledge  of  American  products  in  East  Africa. 
Interested  firms  must  develop  adequate  market 
reseai-ch  and  surveys  of  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  Healthy  trade  relations  will  never  de- 
velop if  based  on  dumping  or  on  exporting  to  East 
Afrioa  commodities  which  have  been  produced 
solely  for  the  more  highly  sophisticated  markets 
of  the  American  continent  and  Europe. 

In  trade  relations,  American  business  must  at 
least  extend  reasonable  commercial  courtesies  to 
potential  importers.  Potential  importers  com- 
plain that  all  too  often  they  are  not  afforded  the 
simple  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  their  letters  of  busi- 
ness inquiry. 

Greater  attention  must  be  afforded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  active  and  qualified  representatives 
or  agents.  Often  agents  with  impressive  bank 
balances  are  appointed,  although  they  are  over- 
burdened with  other  accounts  which  they  have 
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neither  the  time  nor  interest  to  promote  actively. 
A  greater  effort  must  be  expended  in  sales  promo- 
tion, which  should  be  no  less  active  in  Africa  than 
in  other  markets. 

American  firms  either  established  or  contem- 
plating entry  into  the  African  field  must  be  pre- 
pared to  stock  spare  parts  and  to  offer  service  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  United  States. 

Sales  activity  must  be  directed  to  overcome  the 
impression  that  all  U.S.  products  are  more  expen- 
sive than  competing  lines  of  other  countries. 
While  this  may  be  the  case  with  certain  commodi- 
ties, emphasis  on  quality  and  durability  will  cer- 
tainly help  improve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
U.S.  item.  Prestige  items  in  many  cases  outsell 
less  expensive  items  in  African  countries — a  lead- 
ing brand  of  American  dress  shirts  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  medicine-man  show  sales  technique 
was  extremely  effective  in  developing  sales  in  our 
own  country  in  the  formative  years  and  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  Africa.  To  assure  reasonable 
sales,  new  commodities  must  be  taken  to  the 
African,  for  seldom  will  the  African  come  to  the 
commodity. 

Sales  of  U.S.  products  have  been  lost  to  compet- 
ing sources  because  of  the  refusal  of  U.S.  business 
to  accommodate  the  local  trader  or  importer.  For 
example,  a  local  importer  of  limited  resources  re- 
cently ordered  a  single  washing  machine  from  the 
United  States.    The  order  was  refused  by  the  sup- 


plier because  he  exported  only  in  units  of  ten  or 
more.  Had  the  one  unit  been  shipped,  more  prob- 
ably would  have  been  ordered  as  a  result  of  the 
demand  created  by  the  single  unit.  The  order  was 
lost  to  England. 

U.S.  businessmen  must  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  trading  in  this  common 
market  area  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda. 

Sales  of  U.S.  commodities  are  lost  to  foreign 
competition  because  successful,  "high  pressure" 
sales  approaches  have  not  been  followed  by  ad- 
herance  to  promised  delivery  dates. 

Insistence  on  U.S.  trade  practices  with  little  re- 
gard for  local  customs  causes  loss  of  business — 
practices  acceptable  to  both  importer  and  exporter 
must  be  adopted. 

The  favoring  of  European  or  non-American 
commodities  traditionally  imported  to  East  Africa 
certainly  can  be  changed.  The  introduction  of 
American  lines,  utilizing  U.S.  sales  techniques, 
and  emphasizing  superiority  and  durability,  will 
create  an  increasing  demand  for  U.S.  products. 

Certainly  East  Africa  presents  an  underdevel- 
oped market  of  considerable  potential.  A  re- 
direction of  traditional  trade  ties  and  expanding 
economies  may  be  expected.  The  market — when 
approached  by  American  exporters,  fully  aware 
of  local  conditions,  customs,  and  accompanied  by 
sound  and  aggressive  sales  techniques — will  assure 
profitable  and  expanding  export  opportunities  in 
East  Africa. 


Kenya's  agricultural  economy  looks  to  mechanized  equipment  to  increase  production. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  TRADING  WITH  EAST  AFRICA 

By  Dale  M.   Povenmire 
American   Vice  Consul,  Zanzibar 


Dale  M.  Povenmire  graduated  from  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College  and  received  his  master's  degree  from 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  He  also 
studied  at  Mexico  City  College  and  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Povenmire  joined  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  1957  following  4  years  of  overseas  duty  as  a 
U.S.  Naval  Officer.  He  has  had  previous  assign- 
ments in  Mexico  and  Chile. 


AMERICAN  TEADEES  have  a  long  and  no- 
table history  in  East  Africa,  As  early  as  1674 
vessels  from  Boston  and  New  York  traded  with 
pirates  on  Madagascar,  bringing  ammunition  in 
exchange  for  goods  to  smuggle  into  the  American 
colonies.  Trade  was  opened  with  Zanzibar,  then 
the  trading  center  for  the  entire  East  African  re- 
gion, in  1826.  By  the  1850's,  contemporary 
English  observers  reported  a  near  American 
monopoly  for  the  coffee  and  gums  of  Aden,  the 
dates  and  hides  of  Muscat,  and  for  the  ivory  of 
Mozambique,  Then,  as  today,  trade  was  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  American  goods  held  an 
enviable  reputation  for  quality.  The  American 
Civil  War,  the  increasing  prices  of  American  prod- 
ucts, the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  politi- 
cal domination  of  the  region  by  the  European 
powers,  were  responsible  for  the  reduction  of 
American  trade  to  its  secondary  position  after 
1860. 

While  the  four  territories  which  comprised  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  remain  essentially  tied  to  the 
United  Kingdom  by  their  sterling  currency,  the 
high  British  percentage  of  their  foreign  trade  (34 
percent  in  1961),  and  by  bonds  of  sentiment  and 
habit,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased substantially  since  the  last  of  the  exchange 
controls  on  sterling  imposed  during  World  War  II 
were  lifted  late  in  1959.  The  success  that  Amer- 
ican products  have  had  in  recovering  an  increas- 


ing share  of  the  East  African  market  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  the  four  territories  in  1958 
(the  last  full  year  of  strict  controls)  and  in  1961. 
The  U.S.  share  of  total  imports  increased  in  Kenya 
from  -3.4  percent  to  5.7  percent,  in  Tanganyika 
from  2.7  percent  to  5.5  percent,  in  Uganda  from 
1.7  percent  to  1.9  percent,  and  in  Zanzibar  from 
0.7  percent  to  2.6  percent. 

What  factors,  within  the  limitations  of  price  and 
quality  competition,  might  limit  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  American  exports? 

The  single  overriding  factor  governing  trade 
prospects  in  East  Africa  is  the  present  state  of 
political  uncertainty.  The  future  of  the  East 
African  Common  Services  Organization  and  of  the 
East  African  Common  Market  will  probably  not 
be  determined  until  some  time  after  the  remaining 
East  African  territories  have  achieved  independ- 
ence. This  market  containing  nearly  25  million 
potential  customers  could  be  fragmented  into  three 
separate  markets,  each  too  small  to  justify  major 
investment,  Political  uncertainty  has  slowed 
normal  trade  expansion  and  has  changed  the  na- 
ture of  trade,  i.e.,  imports  of  capital  goods  and 
equipment  are  down  while  those  of  consumer  goods 
increase. 

An  important  factor  for  American  exporters  is 
the  changing  nature  of  the  present  dual  economy, 
now  typified  by  a  small  "cash"  market  composed 
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of  Europeans,  Asians,  and  a  few  Africans  who 
effectively  control  commerce,  industry,  and  com- 
mercial agricultural  production  in  contrast  to  the 
bulk  of  the  African  population  which  exists  at  a 
subsistence  level.  As  a  i-esult  of  political  develop- 
ments many  Africans  hope  to  improve  their 
status  and  enter  the  "cash  economy."  "Africani- 
zation" is  an  accepted  fact  of  life  in  business  and 
government.  Some  expatriate  trading  firms,  sen- 
sitive to  political  change,  are  encouraging  Afri- 
cans to  enter  retail  business. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  goods  from  the 
United  States  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  from  the  Commonwealth  and  all  other  coun- 
tries outside  the  East  African  Common  Market. 
There  is  a  common  single  schedule  tariff  for  the 
three  East  African  Common  Market  territories. 
Zanzibar,  although  outside  the  Common  Market, 
also  has  a  single  schedule  tariff. 

Although  monetary  controls  no  longer  curtail 
American  imports,  and  goods  from  the  dollar  area 
may  now  be  imported  under  an  Open  General  Li- 
cense, the  long  period  during  which  these  controls 
were  in  effect  encouraged  and  strengthened  a  pat- 
tern of  trade  with  nondollar  area  countries.  Con- 
sequently, one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
American  businessmen  is  the  necessity  of  over- 
coming consumer  "brand  loyalty."  Agencies,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers  must  be  established  in  spite 
of  competition  from  established  products,  and 
prospective  exporters  must  be  willing  to  make  a 
determined  sales  effort. 

Several  minor  legislative  impediments  exist 
which  apply  to  all  imports,  including  those  from 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  requirement  in  some 
cases  that  liquid  measurement  be  indicated  in 
imperial  gallons. 

In  Zanzibar,  all  electrical  equipment  must  in- 
clude a  ground  wire,  which  means  rewiring  most 
American  appliances. 

The  traditional  dependence  of  large  European 
trading  firms  upon  suppliers  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, now  rapidly  breaking  down,  is  not  considered 
an  impediment  to  the  continued  expansion  of  U.S. 


exports.  To  the  contrary,  many  of  these  firms 
are  now  among  the  most  effective  representatives 
of  American  manufacturers. 

Naturally  not  all  classes  of  American  products 
are  competitive  in  the  East  African  market,  e.g., 
even  our  low-priced  clothing  cannot  compete  with 
imports  from  Japan,  India,  and  Hong  Kong. 
However,  more  expensive  U.S.  dress  and  sports 
clothes,  particularly  advertised  brand  names,  sell 
well.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  the  larger  American  firms 
that  have  successfully  established  their  products. 
The  comparatively  limited  size  of  the  East 
African  market  means  that  smaller  firms  find  the 
sales  effort  required  to  introduce  their  products 
into  the  present  buyer's  market  not  justified  by 
the  small  volume  of  potential  sales. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict  all  of  the  po- 
tential difficulties  that  may  hamper  U.S.  exports 
to  East  Africa.  The  embryonic  development  of 
consumer  cooperatives  encouraged  by  the  Tangan- 
yikan  Government  and  the  Kenya  Federation  of 
Labor  may  be  an  indication  of  a  future  trend  to- 
ward state  enterprise  and  a  replacement  of  the 
Asian  dukha  wallah  (shop  keeper)  in  the  retail 
trade.  India's  large  imports  of  Uganda's  cotton 
and  of  Zanzibar's  cloves  have  left  these  territories 
open  to  pressure  for  increased  imports  from 
India.  In  contrast  both  Kenya  and  Tanganyika 
have  a  variety  of  export  products  and  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the  market 
fluctuations  that  plague  underdeveloped  countries 
dependent  upon  a  one-crop  economy. 

The  fulfillment  of  East  Africa's  potential  as  a 
market  for  U.S.  products  is  dependent  upon  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  territories'  economies. 
This,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  political  stability 
and  a  favorable  climate  for  economic  expansion. 
Given  these  conditions  and  America's  proven  abil- 
ity to  produce  quality  goods  at  competitive  prices, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  U.S.  exports  to 
East  Africa  should  not  continue  to  increase.  The 
rate  and  extent  of  that  increase  is  in  no  small 
way  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  American 
exporters. 


Entrance  to  the  Port  of  Tripoli,  Kingdom  of  Libya,  which  handled  696,431  metric  tons  of  cargo  in  1961. 


MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

By  Gerald  A.  Friedman 
Second   Secretary,    American    Embassy,    Tananarive 


Gerald  A.  Friedman  received  his  formal  training  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  School  of  International  Affairs  at  Columbia  University. 
Before  entering  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in  1955,  he  performed 
research  work  abroad  for  a  public  relations  firm  and  later  held  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  magazine  editor.  Prior  to  his  assignment  to  Tananarive 
in  early  1961,  Mr.  Friedman  was  U.S.  Consul  in  Frankfurt,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 
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NITED  STATES  exports  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  already  very  small,  have  been  declining 
in  the  last  several  years.  In  1961,  Malagasy  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  only  $2  million 
worth  of  goods  (c.i.f.  value) .  Total  Malagasy  im- 
ports in  that  year  amounted  to  over  $100  million, 
of  which  over  70  percent  came  from  France.  In 
contrast,  15  percent  of  Malagasy's  1961  exports 
were  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  sales  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  more  than  five  times 
the  value  of  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  important  reason  for  the  small 
share  of  the  Malagasy  market  held  by  the  United 
States  is  the  severely  discriminatory  import- 
control  system  1  which  stems  from  (1)  Malagasy's 
adherence  to  the  franc-zone  monetary  system  and 
its  close  cooperation  with  France  in  economic, 
commercial,  and  monetary  matters  and  (2)  Mala- 
gasy's association  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC).2  Malagasy's  import  controls 
favor  primarily  France  and  other  members  of  the 
French  franc  zone  and,  secondarily,  member  coun- 
tries of  the  EEC  other  than  France. 

The  chief  vehicle  for  these  discriminatory  im- 
port controls  is  the  intricate  system  of  import 
quotas  which  is  structured  as  follows : 

1  The  United  States  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  American  businessman  created  by  some  of  the  regu- 
lations obtaining  in  a  number  of  African  countries  which  were 
formerly  French  overseas  territories.  As  in  the  past,  this  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  press  by  all  appropriate  means  for  the 
elimination  of  such  bairiers. 

-  See  Chapter  VI. 


1.  Imports  from  France  and  the  franc  zone 
enter  quota-free. 

2.  Special  quotas  exist  for  the  other  five  mem- 
bers of  the  EEC  as  a  group. 

3.  Bilateral  quotas  exist  for  individual  Eastern 
European  countries. 

I.  Global  quotas  exist  for  total  imports  from  all 
other  countries  including  the  United  States. 
(Note:  The  Eastern  European  and  EEC  countries 
can  also  draw  on  the  global  quotas  when  they  have 
exhausted  their  own  special  quotas  for  the  particu- 
lar category  of  goods  in  question.) 

5.  Bilateral  "quotas"  exist,  in  a  sense,  for  each 
of  II  free-world  countries  which  have  priority  on 
certain  amounts  of  specific  items  in  the  global 
quotas. 

The  quotas  cited  in  categories  3  and  5  stem  from 
the  assumption  by  Malagasy  of  part  of  France's 
bilateral  trade  commitments  to  the  countries 
concerned. 

The  global  quotas  for  1962  have  been  set  at 
about  $18  million — almost  the  identical  sum  al- 
lotted the  EEC  group  for  the  same  period.  ( Total 
1962  imports  are  expected  to  rise  to  $115-$120 
million.)  The  slice  of  the  import  market  offered 
to  the  world  at  large,  including  the  United  States, 
is  actually  cut  well  below  the  $18  million  figure  by 
the  reservation  of  $6.5  million  of  it  for  petroleum 
products  which  come  from  the  Middle  East  and  a 
virtual  allocation  of  $3  million  to  specific  countries 
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Courtesy  United  Nations 
Construction  of  roads  provides  access  to  markets  for  agricultural  output.     Kenya,  East  Africa. 


under  the  category  5  free- world  bilaterals.  Thus 
only  $8.5  million  was  made  available  in  1962  for 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  most  other  potential  suppliers. 

Another  discriminatory  vehicle  is  the  customs 
tariff  which  was  reimposed  by  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public in  January  1961  after  having  been  sus- 
pended since  1943.  This  tariff  adds  to  the  effects 
of  the  discriminatory  quota  system  since  imports 
from  the  franc  zone  and  the  EEC  are  exempted 
from  the  customs  duties.  However,  the  effects  of 
the  tariff  are  minor  compared  with  the  quota  sys- 
tem, since  the  tariffs  are  assessed  on  Only  a  limited 
number  of  products  and  then  usually  at  a  rate  of 
only  5  or  10  percent  ad  valorem.  (There  are  also 
much  higher  import  taxes  for  revenue  purposes, 
assessed  on  virtually  all  products  and  without  re- 
gard to  country  of  origin. ) 

The  trade  advantages  in  Malagasy  that  accrue 
primarily  to  France  and  secondarily  to  the  EEC 
reflect  basic  facts  of  Malagasy's  economic  life. 
The  Malagasy  Republic  sells  much  of  its  produc- 
tion in  a  protected  French  market  at  subsidized 
prices.  It  hopes  to  enjoy  similar  advantages  in 
the  other  EEC  countries.     France  is  by  far  the 


chief  source  of  aid  of  all  kinds.  The  EEC  is  the 
only  other  really  important  source  of  develop- 
mental aid  funds.  France  guarantees  the  Mala- 
gasy currency.  French  expenditures  in  Malagasy 
in  various  forms  maintain  equilibrium  in  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  and,  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  permit  Malagasy  the  luxury  of  a  chronic 
and  substantial  trade  deficit, 

The  prospects  for  the  foreseeable  future  are  that 
the  Malagasy  Republic  will  continue  its  special 
monetary  and  commercial  relations  with  France 
and  its  association  with  the  EEC.  Within  total 
foreign-exchange  availabilities,  the  relative  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  EEC  may  even  grow. 
However,  within  the  basic  limitations  imposed  by 
the  system  described  above,  American  firms,  aided 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  can  try  to  gain  a  larger 
share  of  the  available  global  quotas  for  American 
products.  Aside  from  the  prospects  of  increasing 
sales  in  the  short  run,  American  firms  can  work 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Malagasy  market  looking 
toward  the  day  when  that  market  itself  will  have 
grown  larger  and  when  the  import -control  system 
may  have  evolved  along  somewhat  more  favorable 
lines. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  LIBYA 


By  Stephen  Duncan-Peters 

Africa    Division 

Office   of   International   Regional   Economics 


Stephen  Duncan-Peters  received  a  B.S.  from  Colum- 
bia University.  He  is  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  serving  a  tour  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  where  he  is  Chief  of 
the  North  African  and  Horn  Section  of  the  Office  of 
International  Regional  Economics.  He  served  in 
Tripoli  for  4  years  prior  to  his  Washington  assign- 
ment. 
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HE  LIBYAN  MARKET  is  almost  unique  in 
Africa  in  that  it  presents  no  major  marketing 
handicaps,  such  as  exchange  difficulties  or  inhibit- 
ing licensing  procedures.  Its  merchants  are  free 
to  trade  with  practically  any  country  in  the  world 
and  U.S.  exporters  energetic  enough  to  investi- 
gate its  opportunities  generally  find  a  very  fav- 
orable trading  environment  awaiting  them. 

Libyan  external  trade  statistics  reveal  that  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  rose  from  $686,000 
in  1955,  to  well  over  $35  million  by  1960.  A  mar- 
ket offering  American  exporters  an  opportunity 
to  increase  sales  by  over  5,000  percent  within  a 
6-year  period  warrants  the  closest  study. 

Between  1955  and  1960,  the  Libyan  economy 
was  dominated  by  the  search  for  oil.  The  coun- 
try's import  trade  was  molded  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  petroleum  exploration  companies. 
During  that  period,  when  the  primary  demands 
of  the  Libyan  market  were  for  drilling  rigs,  geo- 
physical equipment,  explosives,  commercial  vehi- 
cles, diesel  engines  and  related  machinery,  total 
imports  rose  from  $40.3  million  to  $169.1  million. 

By  1961,  the  search  for  petroleum  had  proven 
spectacularly  successful.  The  construction  of 
pipelines  linking  the  oilfields  of  Syrtica  with 
newly  constructed  ports  ushered  in  a  new  phase 


which  already  is  reshaping  the  pattern  of  imports 
and  opening  up  new  outlets  for  U.S.  manufac- 
tured goods. 

DEVELOPMENT  INCREASES  IMPORTS 

Very  substantial  oil  revenues  are  now  accruing 
and  Libya  may  soon  be  receiving  over  $100  mil- 
lion annually  from  this  source.  The  bulk  of  this 
revenue,  at  least  56  percent  of  which  is  destined 
for  the  Development  Council,  will  apparently  be 
allocated  to  public  works  programs,  including 
roads,  a  national  airline,  public  housing,  agricul- 
tural projects,  sewage  systems,  public  utility 
facilities,  and  water  desalinization  installations. 
It  is  expected  that  Libyan  governmental  agencies 
will  be  making  large-scale  purchases  of  transpor- 
tation equipment,  roadbuilding  or  construction 
machinery  or  supplies,  prefabricated  buildings, 
agricultural  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  or 
tools,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Libyan  governmental  purchases  or  invitations 
for  bids  usually  are  announced  in  the  local  press, 
but  the  time  interval  allowed  is  generally  too 
short  to  permit  participation  by  foreign  firms 
awaiting  notification  through  routine  channels. 
Potential  suppliers  seeking  to  enter  this  market 
for  the  first  time  should  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  securing  local  representation  in  Libya. 
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GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  CONSUMER  GOODS 

Libya's  population,  reflecting  the  rapidly  rising 
per  capita  income  and  increasing  urbanization, 
has  created  new  demands  for  consumer  goods. 
These  are  now  being  sold  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  previously  envisioned  by  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecasts.  In  1957,  for  example,  Libya 
imported  foodstuffs  worth  $15.4  million,  textiles 
valued  at  $5.1  million,  and  wearing  apparel  worth 
$3.9  million.  By  1961,  imports  in  these  commodi- 
ties were  as  follows:  Foodstuffs  $19.8  million 
(up  30  percent)  ;  textiles  $6.6  million  (up  30  per- 
cent) ;  and  wearing  apparel,  $7.6  million  (up  95 
percent).  Although  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased its  trade  in  these  categories,  accounting 
in  1961  for  5.4  percent  of  the  foodstuffs,  1  per- 
cent of  the  textiles  and  2.8  percent  of  the  wearing 
apparel  imports,  it  is  evident  that  there  still  is 
great  scope  for  further  increases  of  U.S.  sales  in 
these  commodities. 

Fortunately,  penetration  of  the  Libyan  con- 
sumer goods  market  is  not  hindered  by  any  re- 
strictive licensing  quotas  or  other  discriminatory 
legislative  measures.  The  main  difficulties  await- 
ing U.S.  entrants  are  high  transportation  costs 
and  competition  from  long  established  and  usu- 
ally well-represented  Italian  and  British  firms. 
The  disparity  between  U.S.  and  foreign  shipping 
rates  handicaps  American  exporters  in  Greece, 
Cyprus,  Lebanon,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  it  does  in  Libya,  however,  and  once  this 
factor  is  taken  into  consideration  the  Libyan  mar- 
ket becomes  an  arena  where  any  commercial 
gladiator  is  free  to  win  the  prize  of  predominance. 
Firms  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  India,  and  Hong  Kong 
have  proven  within  the  past  few  years  that  any 
well-qualified  exporters  can  enter  the  Libyan  con- 
sumer goods  market  and  succeed  if  their  prices 
and  products  are  competitive.  Libyan  Chamber 
of  Commerce  officials  estimated  that  within  3 
years,  1958-60,  the  number  of  foreign  firms  offer- 
ing imported  products  on  the  local  market  multi- 
plied five-fold. 


EXPANDING  MARKET  FOR  OILFIELD  SUPPLIES 

The  consumer  goods  market  is  by  no  means  the 
only  sector  wide  open  to  enterprising  exporters. 
The  manifold  needs  of  the  petroleum  exploration 


industry  still  must  be  satisfied.  The  search  for 
oil  continues  unabated,  as  proven  by  the  presence 
of  some  45  portable  drilling  rigs.  In  the  short 
run,  demand  for  oil  country  tubular  goods 
(OCTG),  line  pipe  (20  to  36  inches  in  diameter), 
pipe  line  equipment,  explosives,  drilling  tools, 
electronic  equipment,  and  other  scientific  goods 
required  by  the  petroleum  companies  should  re- 
main high. 

According  to  the  latest  available  Libyan  trade 
data,  American  exporters  were  supplying  well 
over  half  of  the  oil  well  drilling  machinery  im- 
ports, 30.6  percent  of  the  machinery,  19.1  percent 
of  the  motor  vehicles,  17.4  percent  of  the  explo- 
sives, and  6.8  percent  of  the  iron  pipe.  In  actual 
dollar  values,  U.S.  sales  in  the  above  commodity 
categories  accounted  for  $19.3  million  out  of  a 
total  of  $63.6  million  imported  by  Libya  in  1961. 
The  potentials  and  problems  of  this  trade  were 
analyzed  in  detail  in  the  October  1,  1962,  issue  of 
In  tern  ational  Commerce. 


KEYS  TO  SUCCESS 

There  is  no  mystery  to  success  in  the  Libyan 
market.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful penetration  was  achieved  by  those  firms 
which  had  the  foresight  to  secure  efficient  repre- 
sentation and  the  courage  to  back  their  confidence 
in  their  own  product  by  insuring  its  availability 
on  the  market.  Stocks  were  on  hand  in  anticipa- 
tion of  demand. 

The  success  achieved  by  individual  American 
and  other  foreign  firms  in  Libya  is  often  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  they  kept  in  close  touch  with 
their  local  agent  and  supported  him  actively  with 
frequent  visits  by  company  representatives  and 
technicians. 

The  mere  appointment  of  an  agent,  like  a  casual 
planting  of  a  seed,  will  not  ensure  eventual 
growth,  however.  The  process  must  be  followed 
up  by  fertilization  with  ideas  and  periodic 
nourishment  with  advertising  material  to  help 
promote  its  development.  No  worthwhile  harvest 
can  be  achieved  without  careful  cultivation  in  a 
relatively  favorable  climate.  The  Libyan  import 
market  provides  a  particularly  favorable  trading 
environment.  The  opportunity  is  there — the  rest 
is  up  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  SUDAN 

By  Richard  C.   Graham 

Africa  Division 

Office  of  International  Regional  Economics 
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Graham  traveled  extensively  in  Sudan  to  gather 
material  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion, "Sudan,  A  Market  for  U.S.  Products:'' 
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HE  POTENTIAL  for  expanding  U.S.  exports 
to  Sudan  should  be  viewed  with  optimism.  There 
are  no  significant  obstacles  to  increasing-  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  Sudanese  market  other  than  normal 
international  competition. 

Prior  to  1959,  discriminatory  licensing  and  ex- 
change controls  effectively  prohibited  any  signifi- 
cant sales  of  American  goods.  Following  the 
liberalization  of  the  pound  sterling  in  that  year, 
Sudan,  which  maintains  the  major  part  of  its 
foreign  currency  reserves  in  sterling,  put  into  ef- 
fect convertibility  and  revised  important  licensing 
regulations  to  permit  procurement  from  world- 
wide sources.  At  present  almost  all  important 
categories  of  products  are  under  Open  General 
License. 


SIZE  OF  MARKET 

Sudan  is  Africa's  largest  country,  almost  1  mil- 
lion square  miles  in  area.  It  is  almost  one-third 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  with  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  abundant  land  for  cultivation,  needing 
only  irrigation  to  achieve  rapid  growth  of  agricul- 
tural production.  A  program  of  dam  construc- 
tion is  now  in  progress  which  will  provide  suffi- 
cient water  for  irrigating  all  the  land  currently 
within  the  Sudan's  capacity  to  manage.  In  fact, 
with  only  12  million  people,  the  country  is  con- 
sidered to  be  underpopulated  and  labor  is  scarce. 


Foreign  trade  exceeded  $412  million  in  1961. 
Total  imports  were  $231  million,  up  $51  million 
over  the  1960  total  of  $183  million.  Principal 
sources  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  (27 
percent)  ;  European  Common  Market  (20  per- 
cent) ;  India  (10  percent)  ;  Egypt   (7  percent). 

Total  exports  in  1961  amounted  to  $175  million, 
a  slight  drop  from  the  1960  total  of  $182  million. 
The  principal  markets  were  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  countries  (29  percent)  ;  United  King- 
dom (19  percent)  ;  India  (10  percent). 

Historically,  U.S.  trade  with  Sudan  has  been 
negligible.  U.S.  interests  were  confined  to  small 
amounts  of  long  staple  cotton  and  to  gum  arabic, 
while  Sudan  took  only  those  products  unique  or 
most  readily  available  from  the  United  States. 
This  pattern  is  changing.  Following  the  signing 
of  the  U.S. /Sudanese  Agreement  for  Technical 
Assistance  in  1958,  and  liberalization  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  1959,  American-made  products  began 
to  appear  in  increasing  volume.  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus data  for  1961  and  1962  show  U.S.  exports  of 
$11.6  million  and  $12.8  million  respectively.  U.S. 
imports  from  Sudan  for  the  same  two  periods  were 
$5.09  million  and  $6.9  million.  Percentagewise, 
U.S.  manufactures,  including  AID-finaneed 
goods,  have  risen  from  approximately  2  to  about 
6  percent  of  Sudan's  imports.  Machinery  and  ve- 
hicles accounted  for  the  bulk  of  our  trade,  amount- 
ing to  $8.8  million  in  1961  and  $5.5  million  in 
1962. 
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POTENTIAL  FOR  GROWTH 

The  Republic  of  the  Sudan  has  been  indepen- 
dent for  7  years  and  is  considered  to  be  a  politi- 
cally and  economically  stable  country.  Steady  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  evident  throughout 
its  period  of  independence.  In  1962,  the  Sudanese 
Government  announced  the  introduction  of  a  Ten- 
Year  Plan  for  Economic  and  Social  Development, 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  most  significant  under- 
taking of  this  country  in  its  history.  The  plan, 
embracing  some  260  projects  covering  every  sector 
of  Sudanese  society,  lias  been  projected  at  a 
magnitude  of  512  million  Sudanese  pounds 
($1,470  million).  Signficant  amounts  of  foreign 
loans  already  have  been  obligated  and  new  financ- 
ing is  being  negotiated  with  international  lending 
agencies  and  various  foreign  governments  to  carry 
out  the  goals  of  the  plan. 

OBSTACLES  TO  EXPANDING  U.S.  EXPORTS 

The  single  most  important  obstacle  to  expand- 
ing U.S.  exports  to  Sudan  is  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  products,  coupled  with  little  if  any  sales  pro- 
motional effort.  Acknowledgedly,  this  is  a  mar- 
ginal market  for  U.S.  manufacturers.  Yet  results 
could  be  obtained  on  an  individual  company  basis 
by  proper  promotion  in  the  market.  Practically 
no  literature  outside  of  that  developed  by  the 
American  Embassy  is  available  in  Sudan  on  U.S. 
goods.  Procurement  officers  and  engineers  are  un- 
familiar with  U.S.  standards.  Brand  name  U.S. 
consumer  goods  are  almost  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try. Only  recently  have  U.S.  company  representa- 
tives begun  to  include  Sudan  in  their  travel  itiner- 
aries. Agency  support  is  too  often  perfunctory 
with  little  serious  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
agent  or  understanding  of  his  problems. 

As  in  most  developing  countries,  credit  terms 
are  almost  a  sme  qua  non  for  conducting  business. 
For  Sudan  this  is  particularly  true  because  of  its 
chronic  transportation  difficulties.  Most  imported 
goods  must  be  freighted  down  country  from  Port 
Sudan  over  a  single-track  railroad  system.  Im- 
ports must  compete  for  space  with  damage-prone 
export  crops,  and  delays  in  shipments  may  exceed 
6  months. 

Constantly  confronted  by  the  delays  in  receipt 
of  orders,  the  Sudanese  merchant  must  seek  a 
source  of  supply  that  will  not  tie  up  his  operating 


Courtesy  United  Nations 

Closeup  of  cotton  farmer  in  Sudan's  Gezira  area.  The 
Gezira  Scheme  is  a  successful  cooperative  effort  covering 
over  1  million  acres  between  the  Blue  and  White  Nile 
Rivers. 


capital,  thereby  stifling  his  ability  to  meet  over- 
head expenses.  Many  merchants  simply  cannot 
operate  on  a  letter-of-credit  basis,  as  much  of  the 
available  commercial  credit  volume  can  become 
tied  up  by  this  slow  credit  turnover. 

U.S.  exporters  contemplating  entering  the  mar- 
ket will  be  confronted  by  the  credit  situation. 
Sudanese  banks  have  advised  that  the  following 
arrangement  might  be  used  on  a  limited  basis 
after  carefully  checking  the  commercial  reputa- 
tion of  the  customer:  Payment  due  60-90  days 
after  delivery  at  Port  Sudan  and  upon  acceptance 
of  documents.  After  sufficient  trial,  these  terms 
might  be  reviewed  for  possible  further  liberaliza- 
tion. 

If  U.S.  firms  continue  to  insist  upon  letter-of- 
credit  terms,  the  importer  who  buys  on  this  basis 
will  be  obliged  to  wait  6  or  7  months  before  collect- 
ing from  his  customer  for  the  goods.  Since  Su- 
danese banks  are  permitted  to  advance  credits 
secured  by  imports  for  periods  only  up  to  4 
months,  the  desirability  of  cash  against  documents 
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or  documents  against  acceptance  may  prove  as  im- 
portant to  the  merchant  as  the  price. 

The  Sudanese  business  community  enjoys  a  very 
favorable  credit  reputation  and  foreign  firms  op- 
erating in  the  country  report-  very  few  losses  from 
bad  debts.  The  American  Embassy  in  Khartoum 
reports  that,  except  where  the  cost  of  freight  is  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
letters  of  credit  are  no  longer  required  by 
other  exporting  countries.  A  British  bank  with 
branches  throughout  Sudan  stated  in  its  December 
1962  report  that  "cash  is  no  more  readily  avail- 
able than  before.  Long-term  credit  continues  to 
be  freely  demanded  and,  as  freely,  given." 

In  summary,  the  problems  that  U.S.  exporters 
face  in  selling  to  the  Sudan  are  not  at  all  discour- 
aging. In  the  main  they  are  confined  to  un- 
familiarity  and  the  credit- situation  problems 
which  are  not  unique  to  this  one  country.  Fii'st, 
however,  exporters  must  want  to  sell  to  Sudan. 


They  must  take  the  initiative  in  investigating  the 
numerous  trade  opportunities  reported  in  Inter- 
national Commerce,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
weekly,  and,  by  all  means,  respond  to  commercial 
inquiries  from  Sudanese  firms.  Most  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen who  visit  Sudan  are  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  friendly  reception.  They  are  impressed  by 
the  degree  of  business  acumen,  frank  responses, 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  Sudanese  businessmen 
to  broaden  their  U.S.  contacts. 

The  business  community  is  fairly  homogeneous 
and  compact.  The  visiting  U.S.  representative 
can  thus  come  to  grips  with  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial situation  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  He  can  see  practically  all  the  people,  who 
would  have  an  interest  in  his  proposal  in  one  brief 
visit.  With  excellent  travel  connections  through 
Khartoum,  which  is  a. crossroad  of  African  air- 
routes,  U.S.  companies  should  not  fail  to  investi- 
gate at  firsthand  this  developing  country. 


Khartoum,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Sudan. 
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KINGDOM  OF  MOROCCO 
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OROCCO,  a  traditional  market  for  American 
products,  is  presently  embarked  upon  an  ambitious 
Five- Year  Development  Plan  which  offers  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  U.S.  exporters.  The 
main  emphasis  of  the  plan  is  on  industrial  develop- 
ment. Consequently,  priority  is  now  being  given 
to  the  purchase  and  importation  of  capital  goods 
and  equipment  or  attending  raw  material  needs  to 
the  partial  exclusion  of  nonessential  and  luxury 
items. 

State  participation  in  the  plan  is  expected  to 
account  for  39  percent  of  the  total  investment. 
An  important  part  of  the  State's  participation 
will  be  dependent  upon  foreign  loans  and  grants. 
The  United  States,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland  are  among  those 
countries  which  have  already  made  substantial  fi- 
nancial commitments  to  Morocco.  International 
organizations  including  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD) ,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  and 
the  United  Nations  have  also  allocated  funds  to 
Morocco.  Some  of  the  funds  are  specifically  ear- 
marked for  development  projects. 

Private  investment  is  scheduled  to  play  the 
major  role  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  the  Moroccan  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  encourage  foreign  investment  capi- 
tal, which  is  needed  along  with  domestic  capital. 
In  1960,  the  Government  promulgated  a  liberal  In- 


vestment Code,  and  in  1961  it  signed  an  Invest- 
ment Guaranty  Agreement  with  the  United 
States.  The  Moroccan  authorities  are  willing  also 
to  participate  financially  in  private  ventures  in 
order  to  encourage  new  private  investment. 

The  Moroccan  Government's  efforts  to  encour- 
age private  investment  from  abroad  are  bearing 
some  fruit  as  increasing  numbers  of  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  firms  are  reported  to  be  seriously  consider- 
ing specific  investment  opportunities  in  Morocco. 
These  new  ventures  undoubtedly  will  generate  de- 
mand for  U.S.  exports  as  in  the  case  of  the  250- 
room  hotel  to  be  constructed  in  Rabat  and  leased  to 
Hilton  International.  The  required  hotel  equip- 
ment and  machinery  will  presumably  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  Hilton's  own  specifi- 
cations. The  possible  construction  of  a  steel  mill 
also  would  offer  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  exporters 
as  will  other  projects  still  in  the  formative  stages. 
General  Tire  Company  and  Proctor  and  Gamble 
are  among  the  U.S.  companies  which  have  factories 
in  Morocco. 

Dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  essential 
raw  materials  and  capital  goods  and  equipment 
is  made  readily  available  in  accordance  with  the 
plan,  while  the  related  licensing  formalities  are 
eased  to  expedite  prompt  approval.  Nevertheless, 
the  lack  of  familiarity  with  U.S.  goods,  on  the 
part  of  Moroccan  importers  and  procurement 
offcials,  acts  as  the  principal  deterrent  to  increased 
U.S.  sales  in  these  categories. 
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SIZE  OF  THE  MOROCCAN  MARKET 


The  Moroccan  economy  is  predominantly  agri- 
culturally oriented  with  over  70  percent  of  its  11 
million  people  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a 
living.  The  country  has  rich  mineral  deposits, 
however,  and  its  infrastructure  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  provide  support  for  an  expanded 
industrial  sector.  Already  the  30  percent  of  the 
population  that  comprise  this  sector  account  for 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  plan  is  to  create  additional 
jobs  in  this  sector  and  consequently  raise  the  per 
capita  income  which  is  at  present  approximately 
$150. 

Total  imports  in  1962  amounted  to  $430  million, 
a  decrease  of  4.7  percent  from  imports  in  1961  but 
still  higher  than  the  1960  figure.  In  1961  imports 
of  producer  goods  accounted  for  36  percent  of 
total  imports.  Total  Moroccan  exports  amounted 
to  $350  million  in  1962,  an  increase  of  1.8  percent 
over  1961. 

The  United  States  is  Morocco's  second  source  of 
supply,  a  position  which  it  has  held  for  some  time. 
According  to  Moroccan  statistics,1  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1962  amounted  to  $58  million 
(1961,  $47  million;  1960,  $37  million).  Although 
Morocco's  overall  imports  declined  in  value  be- 
tween 1961  and  1962,  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  by  24  percent  during  this  period. 
The  significance  of  this  increase  is  offset,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  very  substantial  portions  of  the 
U.S.  sales  in  1961  and  1962  consisted  of  Public 
Law  480  grain  shipments,  sent  in  response  to  an 
urgent  need  created  by  the  drought  of  1961.  The 
recent  floods  in  the  Rharb  region  may  result  in  a 
continued  need  for  abnormally  large  Public 
Law  480  shipments  in  1963. 


1  Converted  at  the  rate  of  5.06  dirhams=US$l. 
Chapter  II,  for  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures. 


See  table  1, 


The  old  and  the  new. 
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Moroccan  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $9.7  million  in  1962.  The  principal  commodity 
was  manganese.  This  amount  is  a  $1  million  de- 
crease over  the  1961  total. 


OBSTACLES  TO  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
U.S.  EXPORTS 

The  fact  that  U.S.  goods  are  largely  unknown 
to  Moroccan  businessmen  and  importers  is  pri- 
marily a  result  of  Morocco's  continued  close  com- 
mercial ties  with  France.  Over  80  percent  of 
Morocco's  trade  is  done  with  France.  Morocco  is 
a  member  of  the  franc  area,  and  the  imports  from 
these  territories  and  the  related  payments  are  en- 
tirely free,  except  where  a  quota  system  has  been 
established  to  protect  Moroccan  production  or  to 
decrease  imports  for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 

The  commercial  trading  and  distribution  sys- 
tems in  Morocco  are  largely  controlled  by  French 
merchants  and  bankers.  Large  French  chains 
have  stores  throughout  Morocco,  and  they  supply 
French  goods  directly. 

Government  purchases  are  normally  made 
through  expatriate  firms,  since  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment functionaries  are  French  and  accustomed 
to  the  commodities  of  these  firms.  The  purchase 
of  pharmaceuticals  is  made  through  expatriate 
firms  because  most  of  the  doctors  are  French.  It 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  introduce  new  sources  of 
supply,  despite  their  competitive  nature. 

Import  duties  are  nondiscriminatory  and  apply 
equally  to  all  countries  although  they  are  often 
used  to  reduce  imports  of  a  luxury  and  non- 
essential nature  or  to  protect  locally  produced 
commodities. 

The  licensing  control  system,  however,  differen- 
tiates between  franc  and  nonfranc  area  countries. 
An  import  license  is  required  for  all  U.S.  goods, 
and  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining 
the  licenses  acts  as  a  major  deterrent  to  Moroc- 
can importers  who  might  otherwise  wish  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  commodities. 

In  other  cases,  import  licenses  are  denied  U.S. 
products  altogether  because  similar  items  are 
readily  available  from  countries  with  which  Mo- 
rocco has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Morocco 
has  a  series  of  bilateral  trade  agreements  which 
are  periodically  renewed  and  often  revised. 


AIDS  TO  EXPANDING  U.S.  EXPORTS 

Aid  funds  made  available  to  Morocco  over  the 
past  years  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  intro- 
ducing U.S.  exports  in  the  Moroccan  market.  In 
fiscal  year  1963,  the  toal  AID  2  commitment  was 
$30  million,  of  which  $15  million  was  tied  directly 
to  U.S.  procurement.  The  FY  1964  commitment, 
while  not  yet  announced,  is  likely  to  continue  to 
provide  an  expanded  market  for  U.S.  exports  in 
Morocco. 

Despite  the  impact  of  AID  however,  most  Mo- 
roccan importers  are  still  unfamiliar  with  Ameri- 
can products  and  U.S.  exporters  must,  make 
greater  efforts  in  merchandising  their  commodi- 
ties. This  effort  in  some  cases  must  include  the 
supplying  of  technical  assistance  until  the  equip- 
ment or  machinery  can  be  effectively  used  by  local 
technicians.  In  other  instances  it  will  demand  the 
adapting  of  the  commodity  to  Moroccan  specifica- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  electrical  apparatus  which 
must  be  50  cycles.  It  will  include  in  others  the 
special  training  and  servicing  of  local  agents  in  a 
manner  beyond  that  which  the  size  of  the  market 
might  normally  warrant. 

United  States  companies  must  also  be  willing 
to  supply  the  necessary  promotional  literature  in 
French  or  Arabic  because  their  agents  do  not 
generally  have  the  staff  or  the  budget  to  print  the 
material  locally. 

American  firms  which  submit  bids  should  at- 
tempt to  have  them  translated  into  French  before 
their  submission.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  evalu- 
ating engineer  will  understand  the  bid  if  submitted 
in  English,  and  therefore  it  may  be  disregarded 
altogether. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  U.S.  exporters 
Avho  are  willing  to  make  the  extra  effort  can  make 
sales  in  Morocco.  Direct  shipping  is  available  to 
Morocco,  and  once  the  import  license  is  granted, 
the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  is  assured  and 
payment  effected  without  undue  delay. 

The  5-year  plan  and  the  activities  of  AID  offer 
excellent  opportunities  of  U.S.  firms  to  enter  the 
Moroccan  market  for  the  first  time.  Past  experi- 
ence indicates  that  once  the  American  capital 
goods  and  equipment  become  familiar,  their  high 
quality  generally  earns  them  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  local  market.  Moroccan  importers 
are  quite  capable  and  in  most  cases  eager  to  do 
business  with  U.S.  firms. 


2  See  Chapter  III. 
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Courtesy  World  Bank 

Both  water  and  coal  are  extensively  employed  in  the  generation  of  electric  power  in  Africa.     Photograph  above  shows 
thermal   powerplant,   Bulawayo,   Southern  Rhodesia;   pictured  below  is  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  irrigation  system 

in  Morocco. 

Courtesy  Embassy  of  Morocco 
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HE  REPUBLIC  of  South  Africa,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  almost  16  million  and  an  area  about  one- 
sixth  the  size  of  the  continental  United  States,  has 
the  most  advanced  economy  of  any  African  coun- 
try. It  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  gold 
and  an  important  world  source  of  diamonds,  plat- 
inum, manganese,  chrome,  and  wool,  among  other 
mineral  and  agricultural  items.  Extensive  coal 
and  iron  deposits  have  provided  the  basis  for  a  well 
developed  thermopower  grid  and  a  basic  steel  in- 
dustry, producing  some  21/3  million  short-  tons  of 
ingot  annually. 

Secondary  industry  now  accounts  for  24  percent 
of  the  national  product  and  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturing activities  has  been  especially  rapid  in  the 
post-war  period.  Import  controls,  initially  im- 
posed for  balance-of-payments  reasons  in  1948  and 
continuously  maintained  since  then,  have  tended 
to  spur  the  rate  of  industrial  growth.  Many  for- 
eign firms,  including  some  of  the  largest  U.S.  com- 
panies, have  established  branch  plants  there  or 
have  concluded  licensing  arrangements  x  for  local 
manufacture  The  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  South  Africa  is  estimated  at  $480,2  a  figure 
well  above  that  of  any  other  African  country. 

Although  South  Africa  experienced  an  economic 
boom  generally  in  the  postwar  period,  the  level  of 

1  See  Chapter  VII. 

2  South  Africa's  gross  national  product  at  market  prices  for 
1961  is  placed  at  5,487  million  rands  ($7,381.8  million).  One 
rand  equals  US$1. 40. 


economic  activity  has  fluctuated  sharply  in  some, 
years.  A  contributing  factor  has  been  the  extreme 
volatility  of  capital  inflows  from  abroad  which 
have  been  sensitive  to  political  and  social  develop- 
ments. Because  South  Africa  normally  depends 
on  gold  sales  and  investment  from  abroad  of  for- 
eign funds  to  offset  a  heavy  import  imbalance,  the 
Government  takes  direct  action  to  curtail  the  level 
of  total  imports  allowed  into  the  country  when- 
ever capital  inflow  diminishes.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  tightening  import  control  regulations. 
Conversely,  when  South  Africa's  capital  inflow 
posture  (and  hence  its  balance  of  payments)  im- 
proves, the  authorities  tend  to  liberalize  import 
regulations. 

Inasmuch  as  South  African  import  controls  are 
more  stringent  on  consumer  goods,  and  as  this  class 
of  goods  figures  importantly  in  U.S.  exports, 
changes  in  the  South  African  import  control  regu- 
lations have  a  direct  impact  on  U.S.  trade.  The 
import  regulations,  however,  do  not  discriminate 
as  between  foreign  suppliers,  and  South  African 
importers  are  free  to  utilize  their  import  licenses 
in  any  country  of  their  choice.  Thus,  while  South 
African  import  controls  are  significant,  they  are 
not  an  overriding  factor  in  determining  the  level 
of  U.S.  exports  to  that  country.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
said  that  while  the  South  African  control  system 
determines  the  total  level  of  authorized  imports, 
the  share  accounted  for  by  individual  supplying 
countries  generally  is  governed  by  such  competi- 
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Rising  African  incomes  generate  demand  for  diversified  consumer  goods.    A  shoe  factory  in  operation  in 

Southern  Rhodesia. 


tive  market  factors  as  price,  quality,  credit,  and 
shipment  terms.  In  these  circumstances,  the  U.S. 
exporter  can  expand  his  shipments  to  South  Africa 
by  intensified  sales  efforts  and  more  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  compete  with  other  suppliers  in  that  market. 
South  Africa  traditionally  has  been  our  most  im- 
portant African  market,  accounting  for  some  35 
percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  continent,  by  value, 
during  1961.  However,  the  United  States  ranks 
well  behind  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  principal 
supplier  to  South  Africa.  The  United  States  has 
not  been  maintaining  its  share  of  the  South 
African  market  in  recent  years  because  of  stiffer 
foreign  competition.  In  1956,  the  United  States 
accounted  for  20  percent  of  the  South  African 
market,  whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
had  6.4  percent;  and  the  United  Kindgom  31.6 
percent.  In  1961,  the  United  Kingdom  accounted 
for  29  percent  of  South  Africa's  imports  as  against 
17.6  percent  for  the  United  States,  10.8  percent 
for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  2.7  percent 
for  Italy,  and  3.6  percent  for  Japan. 

OUTLOOK 

South  Africa  experienced  great  stress  in  1960- 
61.  Racial  tension  and  political  developments  cul- 
minating in  South  Africa's  withdrawal  from  the 
British  Commonwealth  on  May  31,  1961,  acted  to 
lessen  confidence  of  overseas  investors,  and  to  en- 
gender a  feeling  of  general  nervousness  through- 
out the  business  community.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  marked  economic  slowdown.  The  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  adopt  stricter  exchange  and 
import  control  measures  to  conserve  its  declining 


gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  these  actions  and  as  a  consequence  of 
increased  gold  output  and  exports  generally,  the 
country's  gold  and  exchange  holdings  improved 
rapidly.  From  197.4  million  rands  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1964,  gold  and  exchange  holdings  rose  to  276.6 
million  rands  at  the  end  of  December  1961,  and 
by  the  close  of  1962  had  reached  a  level  of  445.6 
million  rands  ($6,238.4  million). 

Numerous  foreign  firms,  including  some  Ameri- 
can companies,  in  1962  announced  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  plants  or  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  the  Republic.  These  included 
the  manufacture  or  assembly  of  synthetic  rubber, 
farm  equipment,  spark  plugs  and  shock  absorbers, 
truck  and  passenger  cars,  superphosphate,  titan- 
ium dioxide,  pig  iron,  carpets,  textiles,  and 
aluminum  products. 

More  favorable  conditions  of  trade  and  in- 
creased economic  activity  undoubtedly  prompted 
the  Republic  to  announce  a  cautious  relaxation  of 
its  import  controls  for  1963.  Preliminary  South 
African  figures  show  that  total  imports  during 
1962  amounted  to  $1,448  million,  an  increase  of 
about  $31  million  over  1961.  With  this  easing  of 
controls  and  a  probable  upturn  in  the  country's 
economy,  imports  during  1963  should  continue  to 
increase,  provided  political  conditions  remain 
favorable.  New  or  expanding  industries  will  re- 
quire capital  goods,  semimanufactured  items,  and 
components,  and  this  activity  should  be  reflected 
in  the  market  for  consumer  goods.  To  compete 
with  other  foreign  suppliers  and  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  South  Africa's  import  market,  U.S.  ex- 
porters will  be  required  to  intensify  their  sales 
efforts. 
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Telecommunication   improvements   figure   importantly  in   African  economic  development   plans.    Testing   an   urban 

telephone  exchange  system  installed  in  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Soviet  Bloc  Economic  Offensive:  Ghana,  A  Case  Study 

By  Evelyn  M.  Schwarztrauber 
Commercial  Officer,  American  Embassy,  Accra 


Miss  Schwarztrauber  is  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Having  gained  experience  as  an  economic  analyst 
in  the  Civil  Service,  she  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  194*5.  Her  as- 
signments abroad,  before  Ghana,  have  included  Australia,  Mexico, 
Ceylon,  and  Japan. 
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HANA'S  RECEPTIVITY  to  Soviet  bloc 
overtures  a  seems  to  have  been  enhanced  by  pres- 
sure on  Ghana's  balance-of-payments  position. 
Ghana  recorded  a  deficit  of  G£53  million  2  in  1961, 
The  balance  of  payments  is  expected  to  show  a 
deficit  for  1962  and  the  first  half  of  1963.  Foreign 
exchange  reserves  dropped  from  G£l48  million  in 
1960  to  the  present  level  of  around  G£80  million. 
This  deterioration  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  motivating  factors  behind  Ghana's  willingness 
to  accept  bloc  aid. 

Stringent  import  controls  and  increased  taxes 
imposed  in  1961  have  relieved  the  pressure  on  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foreign  currency  re- 
serves, to  some  extent.  To  achieve  economic  inde- 
pendence and  reduce  reliance  on  imports,  Ghana 
needs  to  diversify  agriculture  and  to  establish  an 
industrial  base.  But  these  goals  involve  heavy 
capital  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment,  for 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  farming  methods. 

Ghana,  therefore,  is  accepting  aid  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  Soviet  bloc's  offers  of  capital  loans  on 
easy  terms  and  low-interest  rates  are  attractive  to 
Ghana.  Medium-  and  long-term  loans  from  any 
source  permit  orderly  planning  and  seem  to  be 


1  In  West  Africa,  the  Republic  of  Ghana,  along  with  the  Repub- 
lics of  Guinea  and  Mali,  have  been  special  targets  of  Soviet  bloc 
economic  aid  and  penetration.  Although  Soviet  economic  efforts 
must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  master  strategy  of  attaining  a  polit- 
ical power  posture  in  Africa  and  hence  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
has  not  been  singularly  successful. 

-One  Ghanaian  pound  =  about  US$2.80. 


preferred  because  managerial  control  by  Ghana- 
ians is  assured.  Offers  to  set  up  complete  indus- 
trial plants  by  bloc  countries  have  a  special  allure. 
Ghana  is  cultivating  alternate  bloc  markets  for 
her  cocoa  because  of  oversupply  in  free  world 
markets,  low  prices,  and  fears  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  an  enlarged  European  Common  Market. 

SCOPE  OF  BLOC  PENETRATION 
AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

Initially  the  bloc  sent  exploratory  trade  mis- 
sions to  Ghana  which  paved  the  way  for  the  for- 
mation of  permanent  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations.  The  Soviets  in  1960  opened  a  perma- 
nent trade  exhibit  in  Accra.  Delegations  from 
other  bloc  countries  arrived,  and  a  further  impe- 
tus to  closer  economic  relations  came  with  Presi- 
dent Nkrumah's  tour  of  the  East  in  the  summer 
of  1961,  when  he  appeared  to  be  impressed  by  his 
host  countries'  industrial  achievements. 

A  Ghanaian  trade  mission  then  was  sent  to 
negotiate  bilateral  agreements.  In  turn  the 
Eastern  delegates  came  to  Ghana.  Trade  exhibits 
were  mounted  in  Accra  by  communist  China, 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  another  is 
planned  soon  by  Hungary.  Communications  have 
been  strengthened  by  a  civil  aviation  agreement 
concluded  between  Ghana  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Aeroflot  began  operations  into  Ghana  in  Septem- 
ber 1962  and  Ghana  Airways  inaugurated  services 
to  Moscow  in  February  1963. 
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Courtesy  Ghana  Information  Services 
The  Kumasi  Central  Hospital,  Ghana,  one  of  the  best-equipped  in  West  Africa,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $10  million. 


A  series  of  bilateral  trade  and  payments  agree- 
ments were  signed  with  Soviet  bloc  countries  com- 
prising loans  and  credits  totaling  G£70  million 
($196  million)  by  February  1962,  of  which  G£34 
million  ($95.2  million)  originated  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Bloc  assistance  generally  has  taken  the  form  of 
massive  loans  for  grandiose  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural projects  which  aim  to  diversify  exports, 
expand  production  of  import  substitute  crops,  and 
to  effect  a  rapid  rate  of  industrialization.  Sig- 
nificantly, many  of  the  industrial  projects  are 
planned  for  state-owned  enterprises,  and  agricul- 
tural aid  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  and 
machinery  is  to  be  used  on  state  and  cooperative 
farms.  Some  of  the  proposals  seem  feasible,  but 
others,  such  as  the  tractor  assembly  plant  and 
rubber  plantations,  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  means  of 
expanding  bloc  sales  of  heavy  capital  equipment. 

Of  the  large  number  of  proposals,  as  yet  only 
one  has  been  implemented — the  Soviet  geological 
survey,  with  a  substantial  number  of  technicians 
already  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  signs  of  disillusionment  with 
bloc  methods  among  upper  level  Government  of- 
ficials. When  the  actual  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  examined,  it  was  found  that  Soviet  bloc  aid 
was  costing  far  more  than  comparable  Western 
projects.  A  review  of  the  entire  program  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  end  of  1961 — an  encouraging  sign 
of  a  more  practical  and  less  doctrinaire  approach 
to  Ghana's  economic  development. 

During  Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit  to  Ghana  in  Janu- 
ary 1962,  a  revised  agreement  was  signed.    Many 


costs  were  reduced — salaries,  air  transportation  of 
personnel,  and  other  allowances — to  bring  the 
projects  more  in  line  with  Western  offers.  These 
savings,  however,  might  tend  to  release  more  funds 
for  Soviet  capital  equipment  and  surveys. 

Bloc  equipment  in  general  is  said  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. Six  out  of  eight  Ilyushin  18's,  for  ex- 
ample, were  withdrawn  from  West  African  routes 
and  replaced  with  Viscount  aircraft  because  the 
Soviet  craft  were  too  expensive  to  run.  Deliveries 
of  equipment  are  slow  and  often  the  material  pro- 
vided is  not  suitable.  The  large  number  of  tech- 
nicians require  excessive  expenditure  of  local 
currency  by  the  Ghana  Government. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  BLOC  DRIVE  ON  U.S.- 
GHANAIAN ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

Ghana's  total  trade  with  the  bloc  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  the  first  6  months  of  1962 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1961. 
Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (including  20,000  tons  of 
cocoa)  almost  quintupled  in  the  period.  The  bloc 
is  to  take  over  50,000  tons  of  cocoa  a  year  by  the 
end  of  a  5-year  period,  which  has  to  be  balanced 
by  some  barter  arrangement. 

Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  rose  35  percent,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  Ghana's  favor  of  almost  G£3 
million,  and  about  G£5  million  from  the  bloc  as  a 
whole.  Ghana  could  increase  imports  from  the 
bloc  to  G£20  million  to  utilize  G£l5  million 
swing  credits  under  the  trade  and  payments  agree- 
ment plus  the  trade  balance.    Ghana  is  trying  to 
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liquidate  these  credits  by  importing  more  con- 
sumer goods  from  the  bloc,  using  the  import  li- 
censing procedure  and  the  state  trading  corpora- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Despite  the  increase  of  bloc  trade  activities  in 
Ghana,  there  has  thus  far  been  no  adverse  implica- 
tion for  U.S. -Ghanaian  trade.  U.S.  trade  showed 
a  continuous  increase  until  1961.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  for  the  first  6  months  of  1962  were 
valued  at  G£13.9  million,  a  decline  of  30  percent 
compared  with  1961.  This  decline  is  due  to  the 
sharp  drop  in  the  volume  of  cocoa  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1962,  however,  fell  by  23  percent  to 
G£5.2  million.  This  reflected  the  general  cut  in 
imports  owing  to  import  controls  and  the  precari- 
ous balance-of -payments  situation.  The  existence 
of  bilateral  trade  agreements  put  the  bloc  in  an 
advantageous  position  vis-a-vis  Western  countries, 
with  the  result  that  imports  from  the  bloc  ex- 
panded, but  still  account  for  only  about  5  percent 
of  Ghana's  total  import  trade. 

The  economic  involvement  with  the  bloc  has 
affected  the  investment  climate,  which  has  steadily 


deteriorated  in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  During 
this  period  Government  policy  statements  on  pri- 
vate foreign  investments  and  Ghanaian  private 
enterprise  have  seemed  at  times  to  conflict. 

A  gradual  shift  in  attitude  has  become  apparent 
in  recent  months,  however,  probably  as  a  result  of 
studies  connected  with  the  formulation  of  the  7- 
year  plan.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  all  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
investment  targets  under  the  proposed  plan,  and 
both  domestic  and  foreign  private  capital  will 
have  to  supplement  the  public  sector. 

In  an  address  before  Parliament  on  October  2, 
1962,  President  Nkrumah  made  it  clear  that  the 
Government  has  no  intention  of  taking  over  in- 
dustries in  the  private  sector,  except  on  request, 
nor  of  expropriating  property.  Adequate  com- 
pensation would  be  paid.  Private  investors  will 
compete  on  equal  terms  where  state  enterprises 
operate. 

An  investment  act  is  being  formulated,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  to  clarify  the  Government's 
policy  and  to  define  the  nature  of  concessions  pro- 
posed for  private  investors.  Small  Ghanaian 
businesses  will  be  allowed  to  expand. 


Courtesy  Ghana  Information  Services 
An  African-owned  leather  goods  factory  in  Ghana.    African  small  busisjesses  are  gradually  emerging. 
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Accra,  chief  city  and  capital  of  Ghana. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


African  Regional  Groupings 

By  John  J.   Eddy 

Africa   Division 

Office  of  International  Regional  Economics 


John  J.  Eddy  holds  an  A.B.  from.  Boston  College 
and  an  M.A.  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  Mr.  Eddy  served  k-  years  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  and  entered  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  October  1961. 
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HE  PROLIFERATION  of  African  regional 
groupings  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  has  in- 
troduced an  important  factor  for  consideration  in 
current  efforts  to  expand  exports  to  Africa.  Al- 
though most  of  the  new  groupings  originally  were 
motivated  predominantly  by  political  considera- 
tions, many  now  are  increasingly  emphasizing 
economic  and  commercial  cooperation.  Common 
interest  in  expanded  trade,  for  example,  has  moved 
several  African  countries  to  join  together  in  cus- 
toms unions  or  in  limited  free  trade  areas.  Im- 
port controls  between  member  states  of  these 
common  markets  have  in  some  instances  been  lib- 
eralized, and  telecommunications  and  transpor- 
tation between  nations  have  been  improved. 

As  most  of  these  regional  associations  are  still 
in  their  formative  stage,  it  is  too  early  to  assess 
their  future  impact  on  American  sales  in  Africa. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  U.S.  exporter  may  discover 
new  advantages  in  the  enlargement  of  internal 
markets  as  the  customs  barriers  between  states  in 
particular  groupings  are  gradually  dismantled. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  find  himself  con- 
fronted,   temporarily    at    least,    with    somewhat 


higher  tariff  walls  in  certain  countries  as  these 
countries  adjust  their  duties  upward  to  meet  the 
level  of  a  common  outside  tariff. 

To  assist  U.S.  foreign  traders  in  weighing  pres- 
ent and  potential  effects  of  these  groupings  on 
U.S.  exports,  there  follow  descriptive  summaries 
of  the  major  associations  in  Africa. 


INTERNATIONAL  OR  PAN-AFRICAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) 

ECA  was  established  in  1958  as  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ECOSOC).  All  of  the  Commis- 
sion's 37  member  states,  some  of  which  are  Euro- 
pean, exercise  or  have  exercised  responsibilities  in 
Africa.  These  are  Algeria,  Burundi,  Cameroon, 
Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Ethio- 
pia, France,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
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Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Mauri- 
tania, Morocco,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  Rwanda, 
Sierra  Leone,  Senegal,  Somali  Republic,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Togo,  Tunisia, 
Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Upper  Volta.  Associate  members  of  the 
ECA  are  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland, 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Gambia, 
Kenya,  and  Zanzibar. 

The  annual  meetings  of  ECA  have  provided  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  controversial  African 
social  and  economic  problems,  with  African  unity 
and  economic  development  constituting  the  under- 
lying themes.  To  date,  ECA's  most  impressive 
substantive  work  has  been  that  of  its  secretariat, 
which  has  produced  basic  research  studies  and  or- 
ganized functional  inter- African  conferences  and 
study  sessions. 

The  Fifth  Plenary  Session  of  ECA  was  held  in 
February  1963  in  Leopoldville,  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa 
(CCTA) 

Following  the  recommendations  in  19-49  of  an 
intergovernmental  conference  in  Johannesburg  on 
scientific  research  in  Africa,  most  of  the  govern- 
ments then  responsible  for  administration  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  established  the  Commission  for 
Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara   (CCTA).     Pursuant  to  proposals  intro- 

M.  Lazare  Mpakaniye,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda,  discusses  foreign  trade  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  with  George  Donat,  Deputy 
Director,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 


duced  at  the  CCTA  meeting  in  Abidjan  in  1962, 
"South  of  the  Sahara"  has  been  dropped  from  the 
title,  and  all  independent  African  states  except 
South  Africa  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Present,  full  members  are  Cameroon,  Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (although  not  independ- 
ent), Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Ni- 
geria, Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia, 
Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Upper  Volta. 

CCTA's  role  is  to  pool  experience  and  know- 
how  among  government  technicians  on  mutual 
scientific  and  technical  problems  and  to  promote 
intergovernmental  action  in  these  fields.  The 
Commission  is  advised  by  an  independent  body 
of  distinguished  scientists,  the  Scientific  Council 
for  Africa  (CSA). 

Association  of  African  States  and  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public with  the  European  Economic  Community 

The  Rome  Treaty's  "Convention  of  Association" 
was  renegotiated  in  1962  by  the  six  European 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  and  18  overseas  territories  of  the  Six 
which  had  become  independent.  The  new  con- 
vention, which  was  initialed  on  December  20, 1962, 
and  which  is  awaiting  signature  and  ratification, 
maintains  the  general  goals  of  the  original  agree- 
ment of  association.  Under  the  present  terms, 
however,  aid  from  the  Six  to  the  African  states 
will  be  increased  to  $730  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Trade  provisions  of  the  new  agreement  call  for 
duty-free  entry  into  the  EEC  of  a  number  of  tro- 
pical products  from  the  associated  states — includ- 
ing coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea — effective  when  the  new 
convention  comes  into  force.  Other  modifications 
include  new  institutions  to  supervise  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Convention. 

The  major  goals  of  the  Association,  which  were 
reiterated  in  December  1962,  are :  "To  promote  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  countries 
and  territories  (now  States)  and  to  establish  close 
economic  relations  between  them  and  the  Com- 
munity as  a  whole."  These  goals  are  to  be  accom- 
plished mainly  by  progressive  elimination  of 
tariff  and  other  trade  barriers  on  all  trade  between 
the  European  members  and  the  associated  African 


states,  by  gradual  elimination  of  tariffs  between 
the  African  states  themselves,  and  by  expanded 
development  assistance  to  the  African  areas 
through  the  Six's  European  Development  Fund. 

The  independent  African  states  which  are  sig- 
natories to  the  new  Convention  of  Association  are  : 
Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic, 
Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Rwanda, 
Senegal,  Somalia,  Togo,  and  Upper  Volta. 


Organization  of  independent  African 
and  Malagasy  States  (IAMS0) 

In  May  1961,  the  Brazzaville  Twelve  *  joined 
Liberia,  Togo,  Somali  Republic,  Nigeria,  Libya, 
Sierra  Leone,  Tunisia,  and  Ethiopia  in  a  major 
meeting  of  African  states  at  Monrovia,  called  by 
President  Tubman  of  Liberia.  Known  as  the 
Monrovia  Group,  all  of  these  countries  openly 
favored  the  development  of  relations  between  the 
new  Africa  and  the  AVest.  Members  hoped  to 
promote  a  better  life  for  their  citizens  through 
mutual  cooperation  and  joint  Arentures  in  various 
endeavors. 

At  their  Lagos  Conference  in  January  1962, 
the  Monrovia  Powers  announced  that  a  charter 
would  be  drawn  up  for  their  Group,  which  sub- 
sequent to  the  charter's  acceptance  would  be 
named  the  Organization  of  Independent  African 
and  Malagasy  States  ( IAMSO ) .  The  charter  was 
initialed 2  by  representatives  of  the  Monrovia 
Powers  at  a  conference  in  Lagos  in  December 
1962.  The  agreement  has  "provisional  applica- 
tion'1' pending  ratification,  which  is  expected  to 
take  several  months. 

The  charter  provides  for  the  following  institu- 
tions :  ( 1 )  An  Assembly  of  Heads  of  States  and 
Governments,  which  shall  be  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  Organization;  (2)  A  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  to  decide 
upon  general  policies  and  actions;  and  (3)  A  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  to  be  the  central  administrative 
organ  of  the  Organization.  Headquarters  of  the 
Secretariat  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 


1  See  section,  "Brazzaville  Group,"  following.  Members  are 
Senegal.  Mauritania,  Ivory  Coast,  Republic  of  Upper  Volta,  Da- 
homey, Niger,  Chad,  Gabon,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Central  African 
Republic,  Malagasy  Republic,  and  Cameroon. 

-  The  charter  is  expected  to  be  signed  in  Addis  Ababa  on  May 
23,   1963. 


Diversified  imports  being  unloaded  at  Port  Sudan  harbor. 

OTHER  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Brazzaville  Group 

The  ''Brazzaville  Group"  emerged  from  a  con- 
ference held  in  Brazzaville,  Republic  of  Congo, 
in  December  1960,  under  the  leadership  of  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny,  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 
All  participants  had  formerly  been  French  over- 
seas territories  in  Africa,  except  Cameroon,  which 
was  a  French-administered  U.N.  trust  terri- 
tory. This  grouping  was  formally  organized  as 
the  Union  of  African  and  Malagas}7  States 
(UAM)  3  in  September  1961,  but  its  members  are 
still  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Brazzaville 
Twelve''  or  "Brazzaville  Group."  The  Group  has 
striven  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  France, 
while  working  to  build  a  modern  Africa.  Mem- 
bers are  Senegal,  Mauritania,  Ivory  Coast,  Repub- 
lic of  Upper  Volta,  Dahomey,  Niger,  Chad,  Gabon, 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Central  African  Republic, 
Malagasy  Republic,  and  Cameroon. 


3  See  section,  "Union  of  African  and  Malagasy  States  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,"  (UAM),  following. 
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Union  of  African  and  Malagasy  States  (UAM) 

The  UAM,  founded  in  1961,  is  in  a  sense  a  more 
formalized  Brazzaville  Group.4  UAM  represents 
an  association  of  former  territories  of  French 
West  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  plus  the  Mal- 
agasy Republic,  but  minus  Togo,  Guinea,  and 
Mali.  Members  are  Cameroon,  Central  African 
Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dahomey, 
Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mauri- 
tania, Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper  Volta.  The 
twelve  share  a  common  background  of  cultural  and 
political  association  with  France  and  a  desire  to 
retain  friendly  relations  with  the  former  metro- 
pole,  on  which  they  remain  heavily  dependent  for 
financial,  technical,  and,  in  most  instances,  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Although  essentially  a  consultative  organiza- 
tion— the  heads  of  state  meet  twice  a  year — the 
UAM  also  has  established  a  postal  and  telecom- 
munications union  (UAMPT),  a  joint  airline  (Air 
Afrique),  a  defense  committee,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, an  organization  for  economic  cooperation 
(OAMCE).  The  OAMCE  is  working  toward 
common  policies  for  currency,  customs,  and  invest- 
ment. All  UAM  states  are  members  of  the  franc 
zone  and  associate  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  The  Union  has  a  small  secre- 
tariat and  is  building  a  headquarters  building  at 
Cotonou. 

The  Entente  and  Equatorial  Groupings 

Separate  from,  bat  in  effect  nesting  within  the 
IT  AM,  are  the  four  Council  of  the  Entente  states 
(Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta) , 
and  another  organization  which  groups  the  four 
Equatorial  states  (Chad,  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Congo  (Brazzaville)  and  Gabon)  with  Cam- 
eroon. The  Entente  was  formed  in  1959  to  give 
some  institutional  structure  to  various  schemes  of 
defense,  technical,  and  economic  cooperation. 
Within  the  Council  there  is  a  limited  free  trade 
area  and  a  Solidarity  Fund  to  which  all  members 
contribute  and  which  in  effect  is  a  channel  for  sub- 
sidies from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  the  poorer  mem- 
bers for  use  in  their  development  budgets.  The 
Entente  has  a  central  bank  which  includes  Senegal 
and  Toe;o. 


The  organization  which  groups  the  Equatorial 
states  and  Cameroon — although  also  loosely  struc- 
tured politically — incorporates  somewhat  more 
highly  developed  institutional  arrangements  than 
does  the  Entente:  A  joint  secretariat,  a  defense 
council,  a  common  central  bank  of  issue,  a  cus- 
toms union,5  and  a  joint  administration  of  com- 
mon services.  There  is  an  interstate  Solidarity 
Fund,  an  agency  for  transequatorial  transporta- 
tion, another  for  post  and  telecommunications,  a 
foundation  for  higher  education,  an  institution 
of  geological  and  mining  research,  and  a  proce- 
dure for  harmonizing  fiscal  legislation  and 
regulations. 


The  Casablanca  Group 

The  Casablanca  Group  desires  an  independence 
based  on  new  economic  and  political  structures, 
but  avoiding  alignment  in  the  Cold  War.  The 
Group's  avowed  doctrine  being  "positive  neu- 
tralism," it  professes  receptivity  to  all  forms  of  as- 
sistance from  any  source. 

The  association  resulted  from  a  conference  held 
in  January  1961  at  Casablanca.  Members  are 
Morocco,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Guinea,  Mali, 
Ghana,  and,  now  that  it  is  independent,  Algeria. 
The  Casablanca  Group  has  discussed  various 
forms  of  functional  cooperation  and  has  projected 
a  "Council  for  Economic  Unity,"  a  development 
bank,  a  common  airline  and  shipping  company, 
postal,  telecommunications,  and  customs  unions, 
and  a  payments  union.  Little  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  thus  far  towards  implementing 
any  of  these  proposed  projects. 


The  Union  of  African  States 

The  Ghana-Guinea-Mali  "Union  of  African 
States"  envisaged  a  limited  amount  of  functional 
cooperation.  In  mid-1961,  the  heads  of  state  ap- 
proved measures  to  achieve  closer  radio  and  road 
links,  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders,  and 
coordinated  civil  aviation  policies.  The  Union  has 
never  been  actively  promoted. 


1  See  section,  "Brazzaville  Group. 


B  See  heading  "Equatorial  Customs  Union   (UDE)." 
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SPECIAL  CUSTOMS  AND  TRADE  GROUPINGS 

West  African  Customs  Union  and  the  Ghana-Upper 
Volta  Limited  Free  Trade  Regime 

The  West  African  Customs  Union,  really  a 
limited  free  trade  area,  was  established  in  1959. 
The  Union's  participants  are  the  franc-zone  coun- 
tries of  Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Mali,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper  Volta.  Member  states 
have  maintained,  in  general,  common  customs  and 
fiscal  duties  on  imports.  Taxes  levied  on  imports, 
however,  vary  considerably  from  one  member 
state  to  another.  Effectiveness  of  the  Union  also 
has  been  lessened  by  unilateral  tariff  policy 
changes  taken  by  some  members.  Upper  Volta, 
for  example,  undertook  the  establishment  of 
limited  free  trade  arrangements  with  Ghana  in 
1961  (although  this  has  since  become  inoperative 
for  all  practical  purposes),  and  Mali  has  effected 
significant  increases  in  duties  and  taxes  applicable 
to  imports. 

Within  the  West  African  Customs  Union,  no 
quantitative  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  move- 
ment of  goods,  nor  are  natural  products  which  are 
exported  from  one  member  country  to  another 
subject  to  import  duties  or  taxes.  Some  duties 
and  taxes,  however,  are  applied  to  goods  manu- 
factured in  member  states  from  materials  imported 
from  third  countries. 


The  Equatorial  Customs  Union  (UDE) 

UDE  (Union  Doiumiere  Equatorial)  was  estab- 
lished in  1959  by  the  Central  African  Republic, 
Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  and  Gabon.  The 
UDE  countries  have  maintained  identical  duties 
on  imports  from  third  countries,  and  taxes  appli- 
cable to  such  imports  vary  little  among  member 
states.  Movement  of  goods  within  the  UDE  is 
free,  with  only  minor  exceptions. 

In  1961  arrangements  were  made  for  association 


of  Cameroon  with  the  UDE.  On  July  1,  1962, 
the  UDE  and  Cameroon  adopted  a  Common 
External  Tariff  which  is  levied  in  addition  to  pre- 
viously existing  import  duties  and  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  imports  except  those  from  France, 
EEC  countries,  and  member  states  of  the 
OAMCE.  Seeking  coordination  of  economic  and 
defense  matters,  the  UDE  and  Cameroon  have 
instituted  a  joint  administration  over  transporta- 
tion, postal,  and  telecommunications  services,  and 
geological  research.  A  Central  Bank  for  Equa- 
torial Africa  and  Cameroon  (BCEAEC)  ad- 
ministers monetary  matters. 

East  African  Common  Services  Organization  (EACSO) 

EACSO  is  the  successor  to  the  East  African 
High  Commission.  That  body,  in  addition  to  af- 
fording the  governors  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and 
Uganda  periodic  meetings  on  common  problems, 
had  an  impressive  record  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation.  From  1947  to  1961,  EACSO  super- 
vised and  administered  a  broad  range  of  joint 
services,  including  railways  and  harbors,  posts 
and  telecommunications,  revenue  collections  (in- 
come taxes  as  well  as  customs  and  excise),  civil 
aviation  and  meteorology,  and  certain  economic 
studies  (particularly  statistical).  In  the  field  of 
research  the  Commission  was  responsible  for  11 
separate  organizations,  concerned  with  such  activi- 
ties and  subjects  as  industry,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  fisheries,  locust  control,  leprosy,  malaria 
and  vector-borne  diseases,  trypanosomiasis,  and 
other  medical  problems. 

The  Commission  became  the  East  African  Com- 
mon Services  Organization  when  Tanganyika 
gained  independence.  EACSO  has  continued  vir- 
tually all  the  functions  of  the  Commission  except 
maintenance  of  the  small  East  African  naval 
force.  Perhaps  the  new  organization's  most  note- 
worthy contribution  to  East  African  solidarity 
has  been  its  strong  support  of  East  Africa's  de 
facto  common  market,  or  customs  union. 


Power  feeds  growing  industrial  park  in  Lagos,  capital  city  of  Nigeria. 
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AID  Investment  Guaranty  Program  in  Africa 

As  of  January  16,  1963,  investment  guaranty  agreements  had 
been  concluded  with  a  total  of  14  African  countries.  On  that  day 
Nigeria,  the  Republic  of  Congo  (Brazzaville),  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  were  officially  included  in  the  program. 
Previously  under  the  AID  Investment  Program  other  participating 
countries  were:  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Ghana,  Sierra 
Leone,   Guinea,   Ivory  Coast,   Niger,  Togo,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  institution  of  the  program  in  these  countries  will  enable 
the  U.S.  Government  to  provide  insurance  against  various  non- 
business risks  to  American  investors  for  new  investment  projects 
approved  by  the  host  governments. 

The  program  is  designed  to  encourage  investment  abroad  of 
private  U.S.  capital  which  will  contribute  io  the  economic  develop- 
ment  of    less   developed   countries   participating    in   the   plan. 

Guaranties  against  inconvertibility,  expropriation,  and  losses 
due  to  war,  revolution  or  insurrection  are  available  under  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  new  extended  risk  coverage.  A  guaranty  of 
convertibility  insures  the  American  investor  that  his  capital  and 
annual  returns  on  that  investment  will  remain  convertible;  insur- 
ance against  expropriation,  war,  revolution  or  insurrection  will  enable 
an   American    investor  to   recover  losses  due  to  these  causes. 

The  United  States  Government  under  this  program  offers  protec- 
tion for  investments  of  capital,  commodities,  services,  patents,  and 
processes.  An  eligible  investment  may  be  in  the  form  of  stock 
purchase,  loans,  or  royalties  for  which  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent is  charged  of  the  amount  of  each  coverage  in  force  in  any 
given  contract  year. 

American  investors  interested  in  obtaining  investment  guaranty 
coverage  for  foreign  investment  should  address  inquiries  to  the 
Investment  Guaranties  Division,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.C. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Private  Investment  Outlook  Contrasts  in  Selected  Countries 


Courtesy  World  Bank 

Development  of  iron  ore  deposits  at  Fort  Gouraud  through  foreign  private  investment  will  drastically  alter  the  pastoral 

Mauritanian  economy.    A  Mauritanian  learns  new  skills. 
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HE  AGGREGATE  VALUE  of  U.S.  private 
investment  in  Africa  has  increased  substantially 
in  recent  years;  however,  compared  with  U.S. 
global  direct  investment,  the  share  in  Africa  is 
relatively  small.  Moreover,  U.S.  investment  in 
Africa  is  disproportionately  concentrated  in  a  few 
countries  and  outside  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  heavily  concentrated  in  extractive  opera- 
tions. In  terms  of  area  distribution,  U.S.  direct 
investment  is  uneven  and  tends  to  be  heaviest  in 
certain  areas  or  regions,  e.g.,  South  Africa,  Rho- 
desia, Liberia,  and  Libya. 

As  the  newly  developing  countries  in  Africa  re- 
quire substantial  amounts  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vestment if  they  are  to  achieve  economic  growth 


and  development,  and  as  these  countries  themselves 
present  a  fertile  field  for  investigation  on  the  part 
of  American  investors,  the  problem  arises  as  to 
how  to  promote  diversified  American  private  in- 
vestment in  both  the  traditional  as  well  as  the 
newly  developing  areas  in  Africa. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  review  generally  the 
problems  and  opportunities  in  the  African  conti- 
nent for  the  American  private  investor.  It  con- 
trasts the  investment  climate  in  newly  developing 
areas  as  well  as  in  an  area  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  economic  growth,  e.g.,  South  Africa, 
where  the  U.S.  private  investment  has  been  estab- 
lished over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
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Private  Sector  Must  Help  U.S.  Aid  Emerging  Areas 

By  Jack   N.   Behrman 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

for   Domestic   and  International   Business 
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HE  UNITED  STATES  as  a  nation  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  economic  growth 
of  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  free  world.  We  have  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  help  in  accelerating  such  growth.  We  are  spending  several  billion 
dollars  a  year  in   Government  aid   programs  in  an  effort  to  do  so. 

So  far  the  vast  bulk  of  our  aid  efforts  has  been  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis.  This  is  understandable  in  short-term  emergency  programs. 
A  good  deal  of  government-to-government  activity  will  necessarily  be  involved 
in  any  development  program. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  development  efforts 
will  never  get  very  far  off  the  ground  unless  and  until  they  are  restructured  so  as 
to  involve  a  much  wider  spectrum  of  participation  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  there  must  be  much  wider  involve- 
ment of  the  manpower,  initiative,  know-how,  and  resources  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system  which  is,  after  all,  the  main  source  of  these  factors  relevant  to 
development  in  our  kind  of  society. 

The  United  States  national  interest  in  encouraging  increased  private  invest- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  stems  not  only  from  our  concern  with  the 
acceleration  of  economic  development  in  these  countries,  but  also  from  direct 
considerations  of  our  own  trade  and  payments  position.  Private  investment 
lightens  the  foreign  aid  load  carried  by  public  funds. 

Even  in  the  short  run,  investments  in  new  plants  and  facilities  in  less 
developed  areas  are  to  a  large  extent  directly  translatable  into  additional 
exports  of  U.S.  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  the  long  run,  the  return  from  an  increasing  volume  of  such  U.S.  overseas 
investments  can  be  a  key  item  in  our  foreign  exchange  earnings,  as  well  as  to 
continued   exports   of  equipment  and  components. 

Finally,  also  in  the  long  term,  higher  incomes  in  these  countries  can  provide 
greatly  expanded  markets  for  all  types  of  U.S.  exports;  private  investment  can 
play  a  major  role  in  creating  these  higher  incomes. 

Against  this  background,  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  other  Govern- 
ment leaders  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  objective  of  encouraging  maxi- 
mum private  enterprise  participation  in  development  programs. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  discussions  of  new  tax  legislation  it  has  always  been 
indicated  that  Executive  Branch  proposals  to  alter  tax  treatment  for  overseas 
activities  of  U.S.  firms  is  not  aimed  at  constructive  activities  in  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  positive  national  interest  in  increasing  such  investment  was  recently 
summarized  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  said:  "We  feel  very  strongly 
that  private  investment  is  an  important  part  of  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment   effort   .  .   ." 

—Reprinted    from   Foreign   Commerce   Weekly   (now  International  Com- 
merce), May  14,  1962. 
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to  Princeton  University  for  advanced  economic 
studies. 
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HY  INVEST  in  Africa  at  all?  Although 
enough  of  the  answer  is  so  obvious  that  the  ques- 
tion is  hardly  worth  asking,  the  rest  of  the  an- 
swer is  so  significant  that  it  must  be  stated 
emphatically. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  reaffirm  the  belief  that 
U.S.  national  interest  dictates  leaning  heavily  on 
private  investment  in  an  endeavor  to  accelerate 
Africa's  growth — this  is  the  obvious  part  of  the 
answer.  The  U.S.  firm  that  can  afford  to  invest 
in  Africa  should  not  overlook  the  opportunity. 
It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  Africa  is 
the  market  of  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  estab- 
lish brand  names  and  trading  patterns. 

But  why  invest  in  Africa?  Why  not  sell  from 
the  safety  of  home?  Certainly  the  export  of 
American-made  goods  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  not  only  for  its  present  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  but  for  its  even  more  signifi- 
cant effects  in  the  future.  In  Salisbury,  the  Con- 
sulate Genera]  would  welcome  an  invasion  of 
energetic,  resourceful,  informed  American  sales 
representatives  to  supplement  the  relatively  few 
usually  seen. 

Expanded  selling  efforts  do  not  necessarily  over- 
rule consideration  of  the  ultimate  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from  actual  production  in  Africa. 
Such  investment  operations  might  make  it  pos- 
sible, for  instance,  to  design  products  especially 
suited  for  the  local  markets.  Joint  partnership 
arrangements  between  U.S.  manufacturers  or  in- 
vestors and  indigenous  African  firms  or  individ- 
uals are  highly  desirable. 


A  step  intermediate  between  exporting  and  local 
production  could  involve  licensing  arrangements, 
with  capital  and  technical  assistance,  and  quality 
control  inspection,  from  the  American  business 
firm.  Careful  selection  and  supervision  of  the 
local  collaborator  is  essential,  however. 

The  factors  discouraging  the  American  investor 
are  painfully  obvious,  and  perhaps  better  known, 
than  some  of  the  U.S.  Government's  services  (the 
Investment  Guaranty  Program,  for  example)  de- 
signed to  mitigate  their  effects. 

Certainly,  there  are  real  economic  impedi- 
ments— such  as  the  deficiency  of  infrastructure, 
the  scarcity  of  trained  labor,  and  limitations  on 
the  present  size  of  markets — that  demand  initia- 
tive and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  an  investor,  and 
that  militate  against  his  making  an  early  and  sub- 
stantial profit.  These  factors  should  not  be  a 
serious  deterrent  to  the  far-sighted  investor  who 
has  the  resources  to  outlive  an  initial  period  of 
no  return  or  moderate  losses. 

More  serious  is  the  political  uncertainty.  There 
is  always  the  danger  that  investments  appearing 
perfectly  safe  today  may  become  untenable  be- 
cause of  legislative  or  institutional  changes  inimi- 
cal to  the  investor.  These  are  real  dangers,  but 
they  will  be  run  willingly  by  the  businessman  who 
feels  that  the  chances  for  long-term  profit  out- 
weigh the  threat  of  loss.  Here  the  advantage  lies 
with  the  company  that  has  sufficient  resources  to 
operate  in  several  countries,  offsetting  losses  in 
one  area  against  profits  reaped  in  other  localities. 
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Heavy  equipment  being  transported  for  development  of  COMILOG  manganese  mines  in  Gabon.    The  United  States 

Steel  Co.  has  important  interests  in  this  enterprise. 
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Hotel  construction  and  management — a  promising  field  for  American  investors  and  exporters.    Typical  of  the  many 
hotels  planned  or  newly  established  in  Africa  is  the  Presidential  Hotel  at  Enugu,  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria. 
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Part  1 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  OUTLOOK:  NEWLY 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
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Oourtesy  Sierra  Leone  Information  Services 
An  artist's  impression  of  the  New  Hall  and  Municipal  Offices  which  are  to  be  built  soon  in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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SIERRA  LEONE 


By  Cuido  C.   Fenzi' 
Commercial  Officer,  American   Embassy,  Freetown 


Guido  Fenzi  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  served  as  a  Foreign  Affairs  Officer 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  /State,  as  Vice  Consul  in 
Rotterdam,  and  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  on 
detail  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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lERRA  LEONE  has  an  estimated  population 
of  2y2  million  but  not  more  than  15  percent  are 
fully  in  the  monetary  economy.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent are  subsistence  farmers — a  few  have  small 
money  incomes  from  the  sale  of  export  crops.  In- 
land transportation  to  neighboring  countries  is  so 
poor  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent.  A  local  manu- 
facturer, therefore,  has  a  limited  local  market  and 
little  opportunity  to  expand  into  neighboring  ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  size  of  the  market, 
Sierra  Leone  does  offer  definite  inducements  for 
the  foreign  investor.  Sir  Milton  Margai,  Prime 
Minister  of  Sierra  Leone,  often  has  made  positive 
statements  in  favor  of  private  investment  for  his 
country.  On  March  10,  1961,  for  example,  he  said 
that  it  was  the  Government's  "wish  to  encourage 
foreign  capital  investment  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible."  The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  expropri- 
ating any  foreign- owned  firm,  but  if  it  did  become 
necessary  full  fair  compensation  would  be  paid. 
The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  has,  moreover, 
taken  actions  to  suit  its  words.  The  Development 
Ordinance  of  1960  provides  duty-free  entry  priv- 
ileges and  a  5-year  tax  holiday  for  firms  receiving 
a  development  certificate.  Exchange  controls  exist 
although  they  have  been  greatly  liberalized  in  re- 
cent years  and  repatriation  of  capital,  profits,  or 
interest  has  not  been  difficult. 

The  Government,  a  stable  and  conservative  one, 
has  made  every  effort  to  create  a  favorable  invest- 
ment climate ;  thus  far  few  new  investments  have 
been  attracted.  The  largest  private  investments 
made  since  the  war  have  been  by  the  British-owned 
iron  and  diamond  mining  companies.  Both  of 
these  firms,  however,  were  well  established  in  the 


thirties.  Most  new  investment  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Government  itself.  Even  the  partially 
private  cigarette,  beer,  and  gin  factories,  which 
have  just  been  completed  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  built,  are  largely  owned  by  the  Government. 
The  total  American  private  investment  is  in  a  tuna 
fishing  industry  (the  tuna  is  shipped  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  canning),  a  petroleum  storage  company, 
sales  and  distribution  for  two  petroleum  compa- 
nies, and  two  companies  exploring  for  minerals. 
Why  then  with  such  a  favorable  investment  cli- 
mate is  there  so  little  private  investment? 

Investment  can  be  in  primary  industries — min- 
ing, for  example,  or  the  manufacturing  and  service 
industries.  In  underdeveloped  countries  the  min- 
ing industry  produces  for  export  and  the  manu- 
facturing and  service  industries  for  the  internal 
market.  Political  stability  and  a  good  investment 
climate  are  equally  essential  to  both  types  of  in- 
vestment but  only  the  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  need  be  concerned  with  local  market 
potential. 

The  present  situation  is  favorable  for  extractive 
industries  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  attracting 
private  capital  if  sufficiently  rich  deposits  of  min- 
erals are  found.  For  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  this  is  not  enough ;  in  vestments  in  these 
fields  are  deterred  by  the  limited  market  in  the 
country. 

Investors  with  an  eye  toward  the  future  of 
Africa  would  do  well  to  give  close  examination  to 
the.  possibilities  for  the  development  of  primary 
industries  in  Sierra  Leone.  As  the  country's 
economy  develops,  broader  opportunities  will  arise 


for    the    introduction 
industries. 


of    light    manufacturing 
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World    demand    for    fertilizers    spurs    development    of   Africa's    phosphate    resources.     A    phosphate    plant    in   Totfo, 

West  Africa. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  TOGO 


By  Charles  H.   Hallock 
Vice  Consul,  American   Embassy,   Lome 


After  Army  service  in  World  War  II,  Charles  H. 
Hallock  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Following  military  service  again  during 
the  Korean  emergency,  he  obtained  a  masters  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hallock 
entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1957  and  served  at 
Amsterdam  and  The  Hague  previous  to  his  present 
assignment  in  Togo. 


I 


HE  PATTERN  of  U.S.  private  investment  in 
Togo  has  been  and  will  be  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  three  factors :  Togo's  relatively  limited 
resources  and  small  market ;  the  favorable  climate 
for  investment;  and  the  extent  of  foreign 
competition. 

Togo  represents  a  limited  market,  in  terms  both 
of  population  and  purchasing  power.  Most  pri- 
vate investment  in  Togo,  therefore,  has  been 
concerned  with  production  and  processing  of 
products  for  export.  Small  plants  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  processing  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, such  as  palm  oil  pressing  mills,  a  cassava 
starch  plant,  and  several  cotton  gins.  Most  of 
these  small  plants,  for  historical  reasons,  are. 
French  controlled.  The  only  other  field  of  major 
investment  interest  is  mineral  exploitation.  The 
only  mineral  now  offering  commercial  possibili- 
ties is  phosphate;  known  deposits  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  a  French-Togolese  company  which  was 
formed  in  1957.  An  American  firm  has  recently 
reached  agreement  with  this  company  for  pur- 
chase of  a  30-percent  interest  in  the  operation. 

Although  the  Togolese  internal  market  is  small, 
possibilities  still  exist  for  production  and  sale  of 
consumer  goods  on  a  reduced  scale.  Most  of  the 
retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  consumer  goods  are 
made  through  large  expatriate  trading  firms  such 
as  SCO  A  (Sodete  Commerciale  de  V  Guest  Afri- 
cain),  CFAO  (Compagnie  Francaise  de  VAfrique 


Occidentals),  and  UAC  (United  Africa  Co., 
Ltd.).  Since  independence  there  has  not  been 
much  change  in  this  pattern  and  such  efforts  as 
have  been  made  to  set  up  Togolese  trading  firms 
have  been  hampered  by  competition  from  both  the 
large  expatriate  firms  and  from  small  Lebanese 
traders.  The  pattern  is  the  same  in  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods,  and  French  or  Lebanese 
interests  control  most  small  industries. 

The  climate  for  foreign  investment  is  excellent. 
Togolese  laws  relating  to  private  investment  are 
very  liberal  and  provide  for  concessions  to  poten- 
tial investors,  such  as  exemption  from  customs 
duties  on  initial  imports  of  plant  and  equipment 
and  relief  from  all  taxes  for  several  years.  The 
Government  of  Togo  signed  an  Investment  Guar- 
anty Agreement  with  the  United  States  on  March 
20, 1962. 

Aggressive  foreign  competition  in  all  fields  is 
the  third  major  factor  bearing  on  possibilities  for 
U.S.  private  investment  in  Togo.  This  includes 
not  only  the  historical  presence  of  the  French, 
but  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians.  The  Germans,  for  example,  are  putting 
up  a  soft  drink  plant  and  brewery  in  Togo  and 
have  plans  to  build  a  textile  mill,  while  the  Ital- 
ians are  installing  a  chain  of  filling  stations. 

The  most  important  U.S.  private  investment 
is  the  participation  in  the  Togolese  phosphate 
operation  already  mentioned.     There  also  is  the 
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Courtesy  Embassy  of  Ivory  Coast 

The  Ayame  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Bia  River,  with  an  annual  output  of  80  million  kilowatt-hours,  helps  meet 

industrial  needs  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 


Togo- American  Oil  Co.  which  has  been  set  up  to 
conduct  o  i  1  exploration.  The  same  interests 
which  are  engaged  in  petroleum  exploration  also 
have  provided  capital  for  establishment  of  a  local 
store  selling  almost  exclusively  American  con- 
sumer goods. 

Perhaps  the  m  o  s  t  interesting  development, 
however,  is  the  recent  effort  by  one  American  in- 
vestment firm  to  start  a  salt  industry,  to  establish 
a  local  air  service,  and  to  purchase  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  tire  recapping  plant.  All  three  of 
these  projects  are  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 

In  addition  to  American  private  investment  ac- 
tually accomplished,  or  in  advance  stage  of  nego- 
tiation, two  existing  opportunities  for  American 
investment  look  promising.  One  is  the  possibility 
of  investing  in  the  newly  created,  Government- 
owned,  export-import  firm,  SOTEXIM.  This 
firm  was  set  up  by  the  Government  to  sell  basic 
consumer  goods  at  a  reasonable  profit,  under- 
cutting what  are  considered  to  be  excessively  high 


prices  of  large  expatriate  trading  firms,  and  hope- 
fully forcing  them  to  reduce  their  prices.  The  di- 
rector of  this  firm  is  interested  in  low-cost  Ameri- 
can merchandise  and  would  welcome  a  joint 
venture  with  an  American  import-export  firm. 

Another  good  possibility  is  American  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  sugar  processing 
plant.  One  American  firm  has  indicated  interest 
in  making  a  study  of  this  industry  and  investing 
in  such  a  plant  if  the  study  proves  satisfactory. 

Although  the  present  market  in  Togo  is  small, 
it  will  grow  considerably  in  the  years  to  come  as 
will  other  African  markets.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  closer  economic  cooperation 
between  Togo,  Dahomey,  and  Nigeria,  now  being 
seriously  discussed  among  these  three  countries, 
will  result  in  a  customs  union  opening  up  the  Ni- 
gerian and  Dahomean  markets  to  Togolese  prod- 
ucts; this,  of  course  would  increase  significantly 
the  potential  for  American  investment  in  Togo. 
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IVORY  COAST 


By  G.  Michael  Bache 
Commercial  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Abidjan 


G.  Michael  Bache  graduated  from  Yale  University 
and  Harvard  Law  School  following  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  served  in  the  Foreign  Service,  from 
1951  until  1958,  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  Mr. 
Bache  left  the  Foreign  Service  in  1958  to  return,  to 
private  business  in  investment  brokerage,  but  re- 
turned to  the  Service  in  1961. 


I 


HE  FIRST  question  which  any  businessman 
asks  when  he  is  considering  investment  in  an  un- 
familiar area  is:  "What  is  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment?" One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  investment  climate  is  the  political  situation. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast 
can  be  characterized  as  moderate,  stable,  and 
friendly  to  the  West.  President  Houphouet- 
Boigny  has  been  inculcating  in  his  administration 
and  his  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  sound, 
careful  progress  rather  than  rushing  headlong  in 
many  directions  and  making  expensive  mistakes. 
The  President  also  has  refused  all  diplomatic  con- 
tact with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  country  is  relatively 
rich  in  resources  and  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  The  Government  has  encouraged  foreign 
private  investment  by  establishing  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  essential  industries  and  by  keeping 
restrictive  regulations  to  a  minimum.  The  per- 
centage of  profits  required  to  be  reinvested  in  the 
country  is  a  moderate  20  percent. 


OBSTACLES  TO  U.S.  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

There  are,  of  course,  several  obstacles  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  overcome  before  investment  in 
Ivory  Coast  can  be  successful.     The  first  is,  per- 


haps, the  problem  of  opposition  from  some  estab- 
lished French  business  firms.  One  means  of 
approaching  this  problem  is  through  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  a  French  firm,  such  as  some  American 
oil  companies  and  banks  are  doing. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  related  one  x  of  pref- 
erential tariffs  and  other  special  advantages  of 
the  franc  zone.  A  third  obstacle  is  inadequacy  of 
the  infrastructure,  but  here  sound  planning  and 
substantial  foreign  aid  should  make  significant 
progress  in  the  relatively  near  future.  A  fourth 
obstacle  is  the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower,  but 
the  solution  lies  readily  at  hand — include  plans  for 
training  in  any  investment  project. 

PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE  U.S.  INVESTMENTS 

Two  American  oil  companies  have  been  active 
in  the  Ivory  Coast  for  nearly  40  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  retail  distribution  facilities,  these 
companies  now  are  participating  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  refinery  which  will  have  a  yearly  capacity 
of  600,000  tons  when  it  is  completed  late  in  1964. 

Of  the  four  American  diamond  buying  concerns 
which  have  been  operating  in  the  Ivory  Coast  for 


1  See  Chapter  IV,  Parts  1  and  3  for  discussion  of  this  obstacle. 
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Open  pit  extraction  of  manganese 
ore  at  the  Mokta  deposits  near 
Grand-Lahou,  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast. 


Courtesy  Embassy  of  Ivory  Coast 


some  time,  two  have  obtained  exploration  conces- 
sions which  may  eventually  lead  to  mining  activi- 
ties and  a  third  is  looking  into  other  investment 
opportunities. 

Two  large  American  banks  already  have  become 
partners  with  French  and  other  European  banks 
in  establishing  new  local  banking  institutions,  and 
at  least  two  other  American  banks  are  engaged  in 
negotiations  which  may  lead  to  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

One  American  seafood  company  has  established 
a  freezing  and  storage  plant  in  Abidjan  and  plans 
to  build  a  cannery.  Other  American  food  manu- 
facturers are  seriously  studying  the  possibilities. 


There  is  a  modest  American  participation  in  a 
new  luxury  hotel  now  under  construction. 

Opportunities  for  future  investment  in  the 
Ivory  Coast  are  almost  unlimited.  Small  indus- 
tries could  profitably  be  established  in  such  fields 
as  building  materials,  food  processing,  housewares, 
textiles,  toiletries,  and  rubber  processing.  In 
mining,  besides  diamonds  and  manganese,  of  which 
there  are  large  known  commercial  deposits,  po- 
tential exists  for  beryllium,  gold,  lithium,  chro- 
mium, and  other  minerals. 

The  investor  with  initiative  to  investigate  these 
opportunities  and  with  foresight  to  be  on  the  spot 
as  the  Ivory  Coast  market — indeed  the  West  Afri- 
can market  in  general — expands,  may  be  richly 
rewarded. 
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Part  2 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  OUTLOOK: 
A  "DEVELOPED"  AREA 


Courtesy  World  Bnnk 

Aerial  view  of  Johannesburg  with  new  railway  station  under  construction  reflects  the  tremendous  growth  of  that 

city  in  recent  years. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


By  Theodore  C.   Nelson 
Economic  Officer,  American   Embassy,  Pretoria 


Theodore  0.  Nelson  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  obtained  his  masters  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  entered  the  State  De- 
partment in  1956  after  serving  for  3  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Mr.  Nelson  completed  \2  years  as  a  -re- 
search analyst  in  the  Department  and  was  assigned 
to  Sarajevo  before  his  present  assignment. 


F 


OR  A  CASE  STUDY  of  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  an  African  country,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  presents  an  example  which  is  hardly  typical 
for  the  continent;  it  is  more  similar  to  the  situa- 
tion in  well-developed  European  economies.  In 
terms  of  the  volume  of  U.S.  investment  and  the 
generally  favorable  conditions  for  investment,  the 
contrast  with  most  other  African  areas  is  such 
as  to  make  it  a  difference  more  of  kind  than  degree. 
An  examination  of  the  case  of  South  Africa  will 
serve  to  indicate  those  factors  which  have  been 
responsible  for  one-third  of  total  U.S.  private 
investment  in  the  continent  being  made  in  this  one 
country. 

Overseas  investment  has  traditionally  played 
a  major  role  in  South  Africa's  economic  develop- 
ment, first  in  connection  with  diamonds,  then  gold 
mining,  and  more  recently  secondary  industry. 
The  Government's  traditional  policy  has  been  to 
welcome  and  encourage  foreign  capital,  and  until 
mid-1961  it  was  featured  by  virtually  complete 
freedom  for  the  foreign  investor  to  repatriate  orig- 
inal capital  as  well  as  earnings.  As  a  result, 
total  foreign  investment  in  South  Africa  now 
amounts  to  over  $1  billion.  Of  this  amount  about 
$560  million  1  is  American,  spread  mainly  through- 


1  Based  on  South  African  estimates  which  nse  different  defini- 
tive and  value  measurements.  U.S.  estimates  for  direct  invest- 
ments only,  calculated  at  book  value,  place  the  figure  at  $304 
million  (see  Chapter  II,  table  4). 


out  the  mining  and  secondary  industry  sectors. 
Even  as  emphasis  has  increased  in  recent  years  on 
greater  utilization  of  domestic  sources  for  risk 
capital,  the  need  for  foreign  capital  and  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  generally  accompanying  it  has  been 
recognized  as  beneficial  if  not  essential  to  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Although  state-owned  enterprises  have  been 
created  in  some  areas  where  private  interests  have 
not  assumed  the  risks — in  railways,  airways,  elec- 
tricity, iron  and  steel,  and  production  of  oil  from 
coal,  for  example— South  African  Government 
policy  has  traditionally  been  committed  to  keep- 
ing economic  development  in  private  hands  wher- 
ever possible.  Expropriation  or  nationalization 
of  foreign  investments  has  never  been  experienced. 
Government  regulations  concerning  business 
operations,  including  taxation,  have  treated  resi- 
dent aliens  the  same  as  South  Africans,  and  by 
their  nature  have  tended  to  attract  and  facilitate 
foreign  capital  investment. 

Tariff  policies  have  been  utilized  to  provide 
selective  protection  to  domestic  industry.  More 
recently,  import  control  policies  also  have 
afforded  some  shelter  to  local  industry.  These,  of 
course,  generally  operate  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  the  foreign  investor  who  chooses  to  establish  a 
manufacturing  or  assembly  plant  in  the  country. 
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Import  controls,  especially  stringent  since  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  crisis  in  mid- 1961,  affect  new 
firms  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  fac- 
tory or  assembly  plant  in  South  Africa,  but  under 
existing  regulations  permits  are  readily  granted 
for  raw  materials  or  capital  equipment  not  freely 
available  from  local  sources.  Assembly  plants 
based  on  imported  components  are  considered  on 
their  merits. 

Since  mid-1961,  for  the  first  time,  the  foreign 
investor  in  South  Africa  has  faced  exchange  con- 
trols which  restrict  the  previously  free  repatria- 
tion of  foreign  capital.  Profits  and  dividends  still 
may  be  repatriated  freely,  however,  and  loan  capi- 
tal may  be  withdrawn  depending  on  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements  in  specific  cases.  It  is  a  matter 
of  contention  how  much  these  controls  are 
presently  affecting  the  flow  of  new  investment 
capital  into  the  country.  In  1962  the  total  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  1961  level,  but  was 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  previous  years. 

A  list  of  the  nonofficial  technical  factors  attrac- 
tive to  U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa  would 
compare  favorably  with  conditions  found  in  many 
advanced  West  European  economies.  The  exist- 
ing infrastructure  and  wide  range  of  financial, 
commercial,  technical,  and  educational  facilities 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  developed  in  Africa. 
Coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  electricity  prices  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Water  is  practi- 
cally the  only  natural  resource  not  in  abundant 
supply.  Labor  is  generally  plentiful,  although 
subject  to  restrictions  stemming  from  the  Govern- 
ment's racial  policies.  Occasional  shortages  occur 
in  some  of  the  higher  skills,  however.  Finally, 
the  average  return  on  investments  in  South  Africa 
is  generally  considered  to  range  far  above  those 
known  in  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  list  of  factors 
favoring  foreign  investment,  the  South  African 
scene  contains  a  serious  element  of  uncertainty 
about  the  politico-economic  future,  arising  both 


out  of  Government's  apartheid  policies  and  the 
strong  reactions  to  them  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  uncertainty,  or  wavering  of  confidence,  has 
to  some  extent  affected  the  inflow  of  private  for- 
eign capital  in  recent  years.  Although  technical 
factors  currently  are  predominantly  favorable, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Government 
will  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  welcoming  and 
facilitating  foreign  investment,  the  U.S.  investor 
tends  to  be  more  cautious  about  investing  in 
South  Africa  than  he  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  United  States  Mission  in  South  Africa,  and 
particularly  the  economic  and  commercial  officers 
assigned  to  the  Embassy  at  Pretoria  and  consular 
establishments  at  Johannesburg,  Durban,  Cape- 
town, and  Port  Elizabeth,  consider  the  rendering 
of  assistance  to  present  and  potential  U.S.  inves- 
tors to  be  a  vital  part  of  its  task  in  the  country,  and 
indeed,  this  commands  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  officers'  attention.  Actually  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican firms  already  established  in  South  Africa  have 
relatively  little  need  for  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer's  assistance,  although  some  occasions  do 
arise.  More  frequently  help  is  sought  by  a  U.S. 
firm  contemplating  a  new  investment,  or  possibly 
an  expansion  of  an  existing  enterprise. 

To  assist  these  firms,  the  Embassy  and  subordi- 
nate posts  submit  a  volume  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial information  to  Washington  where  it  is 
disseminated  to  the  U.S.  business  community. 

It  is  recognized  that  various  factors  are  in- 
volved in  the  investor's  decision,  depending  on 
whether  he  faces  the  loss  of  an  established  South 
African  market,  previously  supplied  from  the 
United  States,  if  he  does  not  establish  a  plant 
inside  a  certain  South  African  tariff  barrier,  or 
whether  he  is  seeking  to  enter  an  entirely  new 
market,  or  to  expand  an  existing  enterprise.  The 
Foreign  Service  attempts  to  provide  the  most 
balanced  possible  assessment  of  politico-economic 
problems  and  trends,  which  the  investor  can 
consider  in  arriving  at  his  decision. 
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Courtesy  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.) 
The  famous  Zelten  No.  1  well  of  Esso  Standard  (Libya)  Inc.,  site  of  the  first  major  oil  strike  in  Libya. 


Kano   Airport,   Northern   Region,   Nigeria.     Kano  is   major  commercial  and  industrial  hub  of  Northern  Region  and 

important  international  airline  junction. 
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KEY  TO  MONETARY  AREAS 


Seyche 


Total  African  Imports  from  United  States 
$723  mil. 
Note:    Import  figures  ore  from  African  sources     Total  exclude 
into  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Burundi,  ond  Rwanda 


Boundones  and  names  are  not  net 
those  recognized  by  the  US.  Gov 
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APPENDIX  A 


|N  THIS  REPORT,  selected  basic  data  on  pop- 
ulation, production,  trade,  finance,  and  related 
subjects  are  shown,  where  available,  for  each  of 
•±5  countries  or  dependent  territories  located  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  or  on  adjacent  islands. 
The  Spanish  Sahara,  Rio  Muni,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea,  for  all  of  which  extensive  data  are  lack- 
ing, have  not  been  covered  in  this  report. 

The  tables  provide  in  ready-reference  form  the 
latest  comparable  annual  or  year-end  figures  ob- 
tainable from  international  sources.  Most  tables 
include  corresponding  U.S.  data  for  convenient 
reference. 

The  current  official  country  name  is  used  in  this 
report  for  those  countries  which  selected  a  new 
name  on  becoming  independent,  although  the  sta- 
tistical data  presented  may  relate  to  a  period  be- 
fore independence.  Where  figures  are  not  yet 
available  for  newly  independent  countries,  data 
are  shown  for  combinations  of  formerly  grouped 
countries. 

While  every  effort  was  made  to  present  compa- 
rable country  figures  in  tables  which  show  data 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  changing  political  bound- 
aries in  Africa  have  occasionally  frustrated  this 
attempt.  Known  inconsistencies  of  importance 
have  been  cited  in  the  footnotes  to  each  table. 


1  Reprinted  from  World  Trade  Information  Service  (now  Over- 
seas Business  Reports),  part  3,  No.  62-20,  issued  Augrnst  1962. 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  Algeria  includes  the 
two  Departments  of  the  Sahara ;  Ethiopia  in- 
cludes Eritrea ;  Morocco  includes  former  French 
and  Spanish  zones  and  the  international  zone  of 
Tangier ;  Mauritius  includes  dependencies ;  Somali 
Republic  includes  former  British  and  Italian 
Somaliland  (Somalia)  ;  West  Africa  (former 
French)  includes  Dahomey,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper 
Volt  a;  Equatorial  Africa  (former  French)  in- 
cludes Central  African  Republic,  Republic  of 
Chad,  Congo  Republic,  and  Republic  of  Gabon. 

Wherever  possible,  statistics  in  this  report  were 
obtained  from  publications  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  containing 
data  according  to  standard  definitions.  Neverthe- 
less, the  information  presented  may  not  always  be 
exactly  comparable  from  country  to  country.  In 
certain  instances,  data  were  taken  directly  from 
official  foreign  country  publications,  particularly 
in  tables  13  and  14. 

Space  limitations  preclude  listing  the  numerous 
definitions  of  terms  and  qualifying  notes  to  the 
data  which  are  given  in  the  source  publications. 
These  definitions  and  notes  should  be  consulted 
if  exacting  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  statistics  in 
this  report.  Source  citations  for  individual  tables 
are  furnished  on  the  last  page  of  this  appendix. 
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Table  l.--Area  and  Population 


Country 


(square 
miles) 


Arable  land 
and  pasture 


Forest 
land 


(percent  of  total) 


Population 


Estimated 

number, 
mid-1960 

(thousands ) 


Annual  rate 
of  increase, 
1953  to  I960 

(percent) 


Country 


(square 
miles ) 


Arable  land 
and  pasture 


Forest 
land 


(percent  of  total) 


Population 


Estimated 

number, 
mid -i960 

(thousands) 


Annual  rate 
of  increase, 
1953  to  i960 


(percent) 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep.... 
Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).... 
Equatorial  Africa 
(former  French) 

Central  African 
Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 

Ethiopia 

French  Somaliland 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius  and 

Seychelles 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria  2/ 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland,  Fed 

Northern  Rhodesia. 

Southern  Rhodesia. 


919,590 

481,351 

1/166, 795 

909,000 


238,000 
496,000 
135,000 
102,290 
457,266 
8,494 
4,004 

91,842 
224,961 

43,000 
679,358 
227,  T99 

873 
171,300 
297,733 
356,668 

487,641 
288,131 

150,332 


19 
1/35 

22 


59 
11 
21 
22 


65 

64 
39 
60 
16 

3/32 

41 

3/17 


1 

.1/53 

43 


11,020 
4,605 
4,097 

14,150 


(  1,227 

5h 

)  2,639 

)    780 

v   44o 

4 

19,400 

6 

67 

29 

284 

64 

6,691 

3 

7,131 

44 

2,500 

- 

1,195 

20 

5,393 

17 

699 

13 

11,626 

25 

6,329 

35 

35,091 

48 

8,330 

50 

2,430 

56 

3,070 

2.3 
1.1 

0.8 


1.7 

1.  1 


0.4 
0.3 
6.2 
2.3 

1.6 
2.6 

3.1 
3-0 
1.1 

1.'.' 

2.6 
2.7 

a.  8 


Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,   Fed. 
(continued) 

Nyasaland. 

Rwanda,  Rep. ,  and 
Burundi,  Kingdom.... 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep 

South  Africa,  Rep 

South-West  Africa 

Sudan,  Rep 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

West  Africa 

(former  French) 

Dahomey 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba.... 


49,178 

20, 915 
27,927 
246,201 
^72,359 
318,100 
967,497 
361,799 
22,008 
48,332 
93,981 
386,100 


44,290 

95,000 

127,520 

464,873 

418,810 

459,000 

76,000 

120,000' 

1,019 


28 

71* 
81 
3h 
80 
62 
12 
»*3 
4i 
4o 
12 
3 


United  States 3,615,209 


l4 


2,830 


4 

4,901 

4 

2,500 

23 

1,990 

1 

15,780 

6 

522 

37 

11,770 

39 

9,239 

9 

1,440 

8 

4,168 

7 

6,677 

" 

25,929 

1,93^ 

3,000 

I  3,230 

24 

4,100 

640 

2,870 

2,973 

*  3,635 

1 

307 

180,670 


2.4 
2.6 

0.7 

2.4 

1.7 

1.8 
4.8 
1.5 

;v> 
2.4 


2.8 

4.3 
4.4 
2.1 

k.l 
5.1 
1.6 
1.2 


l/ Former  French  Cameroun  only, 
population  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 


2/lncludes  the  northern  part  of  former  British  Cameroons.   3/Excludes  fallow  land  and  pasture  owned  by  the  native 


Table  2. — Population  of  Major  Cities 


Country  and  city 


Population 
(thousands ) 


Country  and  city 


Population 
(thousands ) 


Country  and  city 


Population 
(thousands ) 


Country  and  city 


Population 
(thousands ) 


Algeria 

Algiers* , 

Oran 

Constantine , 

Bone 

Angola 

Luanda* 

Burundi,  Kingdom 

Usumbura* 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep. 

Douala. , 

Yaounde'* 

Central  African  Rep. 
Bangui* 

Chad,   Rep. 

Fort-Lamy* 

Congo,   Rep. 

Brazzaville* 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former 
Belgian) 

Leopoldville* 

Elisabethville 

Stanleyville 

Luluabourg 

Dahomey 

Cotonou* 

Ethiopia 

Addis  Ababa* 

French  Somaliland 

Djibouti* 

Gabon,  Rep. 

Libreville* 


149 

n4 


100 


62 


402 
184 
127 
115 


Gambia 

Bathurst*... 

Ghana 

Accra* 

Guinea 

Conakry*. . . 

Ivory  Coast 
Abidjan*. . . 

Kenya 

Nairobi*. . . 
Mombasa. . . . 

Liberia 

Monrovia*. . 

Libya 

Tripoli*. .. 
Benghazi*. . 

Malagasy  Rep. 
Tananarive* 

Mali 

Bamako*. . . . 

Mauritania 
Nouakchott* 

Mauritius 
Port  Louis* 

Morocco 

Casablanca. 
Marrakech. . 

Rabat* 

Feo 

Meknes 

Tangier. . . . 


491 

43 


261 

152 


4i 


170 
71 


246 


961 
242 
225 
216 
177 
142 


Mozambique 

Lourenco  Marques*. . . 

Niger 

Niamey* 

Nigeria 

Ibadan 

Lagos* 

Ogbomosho 

Kano 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
Fed. 
Northern  Rhodesia 

Lusaka* 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Salisbury* 

Bulaway o 

Nyasaland 

Zomba* 

Rwanda,  Rep. 

Kigali* 

Senegal 

Dakar* 

Seychelles 

Victoria* 

Sierra  Leone 

Freetown* 

Somali  Rep. 

Mogadiscio* 

South  Africa,  Rep. 

Johannesburg 

Cape  Town* 

Durban 

Pretoria* 

Port  Elizabeth 


:" 


I- 


500 
364 
l4o 
130 


81 

283 
202 

1/8 

4 

231 


1,097 

732 
655 
416 
271 


South-West  Africa 
Windhoek* 

Sudan,  Rep. 

Omdurman 

Khartoum* 

Tanganyika 

Dar-es-Salaam*. . 

Togo 

Lome* 

Tunisia 

Tunis* 

Uganda 

Entebbe* 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Cairo* 

Alexandria 

Port  Said 

Tanta 

Giza 

Suez 

Upper  Volta 

Ouagadougou*. . . . 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
Zanzibar* 

United  States 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . . . 
Detroit 


29 


116 

93 


129 


4io 


2,852 
1,335 

226 
175 
174 
152 


58 


10,695 
6,743 
6,221 
4,343 
3,762 


Note:     Data  relate  to  i960  or  latest  available  year. 

l/Data  refer  to  non-indigenous  population  and  "Africans   in  employment"  only.       ^Capital  city.      Tripoli  and  Benghazi  alternate  as  the  capital  of  Libya. 
In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,   Pretoria  is  the  administrative  capital;   Cape  Town,   the  legislative  capital. 


Table  3. --Transportation 


Country 


Locomotives 
in  use 
( number ) 


Passenger 
and  freight 
cars  in  use 
(thousands ) 


Passenger 
miles 


Fre  ight 
ton-miles 


(millions) 


Miles  of 

improved 

roads 


Passenger 
automobiles 


Motor  vehicles  in  use 


( number ) 


onsumption 
for  all  uses 
(1,000  bbls. ) 


Apparent 


International 
seaborne  shipping 


Goods     Goods 
loaded   unloaded 


(thousand 
metric  tons) 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former  Belgian) 
East  Africa  (former  British) 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Equatorial  Africa  (former  French) 

Central  African  Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 

Ethiopia 

French  Somaliland 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Liberi  a 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius  and  Seychelles  2J 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Fed. 

Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia. . . 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda,  Rep.  and  Burundi,  Kingdom.. 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep. 

British  Somaliland 

Italian  Somaliland 

South  Africa,  Rep.,  and  South- 
West  Africa 

Sudan,  Rep 

Togo 

Tunisia 

U. A. R.  (Egypt ) 

West  Africa  (former  French) 


Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 


281* 

202 

51 

1,U, 


if59 

52 

82 


153 
(6) 

20 
57 

k<\ 
106 
227 
290 

429 
32 

'h 


3,071 

202 

26 

80 

1,013 


6/217 


10 
2 

1 


United  States 31j6l6 


3 
(6) 

(7) 

1 
1 
6 


12 
(7) 


10k 

h 

1 
5 

22 


6/3 


2, 060 


389 
65 
56 

235 


171 
29 

It 
85 

296 
117 

434 

63 


1*9 
218 


44 
137 


1Y3 


22,059 


1,074 

757 

76 

1,375 

5/1,657 


130 

101 


222 

25 

1 
81 

12 
1,092 
1,152 
7,338 

8,469 
72 

16 


19,178 

999 

5 

603 

1,030 

29 
132 


168 


519,095 


39,800 

5,^70 

6,670 

2/3,650 

9,400 
2,94-0 
9,810 

3,000 

540 
2,290 
3,000 
2,910 

710 

220 

2/7,000 

3,080 

860 

4,400 

l6,4oo 

1,090 

12,100 

5,900 

11,810 

13,630 
2,940 
1,740 
1,780 


3,S 

117,750 

1,530 

2,690 

5,260 

13,100 

2,900 
6,750 
3,580 
1,450 

4,000 

4,230 

3,750 

450 


170,000 

26,710 

9,800 

44,930 

40,000 

15,490 
22,530 


9,000 

15,230 

1,900 

800 

20,660 

5,140 

5,240 

17,530 

20,080 

9,380 

124, 900 

20,400 

43,640 

122,990 
6,360 
3,600 

5,000 
3,060 

872,320 
15,200 

1,210 

44,000 
67,440 

2,800 
11,450 

2,500 
440 

1,270 
15,470 

1,900 

1,410 


2,556,970  61,683,865 


1,160 

1,480 

490 


36,540 

16,040 

7,860 


15,6 


8,430 


4,560 


12,490        226,110 
M3,700    •« 

*23,500    4 

3,894  16,220 


3,060 

170 

425 

3/1,530 


2,295  • 


340 
85 

1,190 
(6) 
170 

1,020 
510 
255 

1,530 
340 

1,955 


2,210 
(3) 
170 


272,129  11,945,477 


85 


14,025 

765 

85 

680 

2,550 


6/1,870 


1,523,115 


14,256 
1,908 
1/372 

815 

1,4/1,236 
1/595 


1,4/425 

1,536 

1,4/239 

1/114 

46 

2,064 

1*4/744 

3,103 

84 

235 

357 

10,476 

1/3,864 

2/2,976 


1,668 


159 

5,016 

679 

48 

3,888 

5,412 

1,4/126 
l/l, 114 


7i.i 


64 


112,  t 


7,404 
653 

1/420 
605 

1,4/2,088 
1/559 


1,4/342 

5/157 

1,4/239 

1/1,079 

59 

1,872 

1,4/373 

372 

450 

479 

2,784 
1/2,904 
2/2,784 


649 


974 

86 

1,332 

6,360 

1,4/179 
1/768 


4/2,156 

75 

193,788 


Note:      Figures  relate  to  i960  or  latest  available  year. 

l/lncludes  coastwise  shipping.        2/Excludes  earth  roads  graded  and  drained.        3/The  Rep.    of  Rwanda  and  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi  are  included  with  former 
Belgian  Congo.        4/Principal  port  only.        5/Excludes  livestock.        6/Guinea  is  included  with  former  French  West  Africa.        7/Less  than  one-half  the  unit. 
8/Except  for  roads  and  motor  vehicles,   Mauritius  only.        9_/lnclut^es  former  British  Cameroons. 
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Table  h. --Education  and  Communication 


Country 


School  enrollment 


Primary 


Secondary 
and  all 

other 


(thousands  of  pupils) 


Literate 

population 

(percent  of 

population 

over  lk   years 

of  age ) 


Daily  newspapers 


daily 
circulation 


(thousands ) 


Consumption 
of  newsprint 


(metric  tons) 


Telephones 
in  use 


Motion  picture  theaters- 


Radio  sets 
in  use 


(number  per  1,000  persons) 


Annual 
attendance 


(thousands) 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep 

Central  African  Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

French  Somaliland 

Gabon,  Rep 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea. 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Fed, 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda,  Rep.  and 

Burundi,  Kingdom 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep. 

British  Somaliland 

Italian  Somaliland 

South  African  Rep 

South-West  Africa 

Sudan,   Rep • 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

U.A.R.    (Egypt) 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

United  States 


73^ 
86 
6/435 
68 
54 
89 

1,461 

88 

171 

2 

50 

7 

483 

79 

200 

781 

54 

140 

412 

42 

6 

91 

796 

420 

21 

2,545 

10/265 
10/484 
IO/285 

246 


3 

16 

2,067 

288 

451 

79 

364 

502 

2,6l4 

57 

1.'. 

29,510 


125 
2/9 
3,6/15 
7/3 
l/l 
7/5 

40 
3/3 
11 

9/ 

3/2 

180 

3/6 

10 

27 

3 
12 

27 
2/3 

2/ 

56 

89 

3/13 

2/1 

121 

10/5 
10/8 
10/3 

5 

8 

3/1 


390 

64 

L8 

2/3 

62 

43 

607 

1/3 

3/8 

13,034 


2/8 
it/ 3 
4/6 


4/20-25 

21 
4/33 


52 

-J- 
4/11 


4/6 


4/29 

7 
4/15-20 

5-10 


-;(.» ) 

23 

10 

1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

5 

10 

1 

2 

5 

204 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

38 

1 

1 

4 

9 

17 

20 

3 

3 

9 

40 

11 

231 

4 

20 

1 

1 

20 

239 

1 

16 

4 

89 

1 

20 

2 

1 

2 

15 

1 

2 

19 

897 

2 

7 

7 

39 

3 

17 

2 

2 

5 

67 

5 

53 

46 

500 

2 

1 

2 

9,600 

1/500 


8/1,100 

10 


10 

2,600 

100 

2,300 
500 

5/1,500 


300 


2.£ 

5A,£ 


1,755 


58,300 


3,600 


6,100 


10 
100 


71,300 

200 
500 
400 

1,300 

500 

29,300 

20 

,411,000 


18 

2 
2 

1 
1 


2 

1  - 
1 
12 
4 

a 

3 

1 

2 
6 
2 
12 
3 
1 

14 

11 

2 

1 
1 


26 
2 

1 
5 
5 
2 


1 
59 
32 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 


6 

408 


46 

10 

3 

4 

1 


3 

3 

3 

71 

48 

4 

22 

16 
5 

4o 

22 

10 

2 

7 

55 

48 

5 

1 

3 


48 
9 
3 


66 

35 

1 
2 

3 
33 

I.1. 

56 

1 

14 


479 

12 
3 
5 
9 

25 
3 

29 

2 

3 

4 

127 

16 

17 

12 
28 
43 
17 

1 

44 

177 

30 

2 
55 

17 
15 


23,500 
1,500 


300 


1,300 
450 


9,300 


3,400 
2,500 


7,000 

18,900 

1,800 

3,000 


900 

1,400 


1/948 


52 

1 

5 

300 

4 

20 

1,300 

368 

55,000 

3 

34 

15,300 

41 

5,000 

1 

200 

102 

6,500 

21 

1,800 

429 

72,000 

5 

10 

103 

2,200,000 

Note:     Data  relate  to  i960  or  latest  available  year. 

l/lncludes  mobile  units.  2/Moslem  population  only.  3/Secondary  school  enrollment  only.  4/ African  population  only.  5/lncludes  all  kinds  of  printing 
and  writing  paper.  6/lncludes  southern  part  of  former  British  Cameroons.  j/Students  enrolled  in  higher  education  are  included  with  data  for  Republic  of 
Congo.        8/The  Rep.    of  Rwanda  and  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi  are  included  with  former  Belgian  Congo.        9_/Less  than  one-half  the  unit.        10/ Africans  only. 
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Table  5* --Expenditure  on  Gross  National  Product 


Country,  year,  and  currency  unit 


In  units 
of  national 
currency 


In  millions 
of  dollars 


Per  capltt 

GNP  in 

dollars 


Private 
consump- 
tion 


Public 
consump- 
tion 


Gross  domestic  fixed 
capital  formation 


Construction 


Machinery 

and 
transport 
equipment 


Changes 

inven- 
tories 1/ 


Net 

exports  of 

goods  and 

services  1/ 


(in  units  of  national  currency) 


Algeria 1958 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian)...  1959 
Equatorial  Africa 

(former  French) 

Chad,  Rep •. 

Congo,  Rep (  1956 

Gabon,  Rep ) 

Ghana 1959 

Kenya i960 

Libya 1958 

Mauritius 1959 

Morocco 1958 

Nigeria 1956 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland,  Fed....  1959 
South  Africa,  Rep., 

and  South-West 

Africa  5/ 1961 

Sudan,  Rep 1959 

Tanganyika 1959 

Tunisia 1958 

Uganda 1959 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 1956. 

West  Africa  (former 

French) 1956 

United  States 196l 


mil.  new  francs, 
mil.   francs 


t  million 
<  metropolitan 

'  francs 

mil.  pounds.... 

mil.  pounds.... 

mil .  pounds . . . . 

mil.  rupees. . . . 

mil.  francs. . . . 

mil.  pounds.... 

mil.   pounds.... 

mil.   rands 

mil,  pounds. . . . 
mil.  pounds. . . . 
mil.  dinars.... 
mil.  pounds. . . . 
mil.  pounds. . . . 
million 
metropolitan 
francs 

1.   dollars... 


12,500 
60,885 


76,900 

49,800 

31,000 

482 

3/223 

3/52 

748 

766,000 

842 


5,493 
382 


6/7/278 
8/117 
1,129 

664,000 


521, 300 


2,976 
1,218 


220 
142 

89 

1,350 

624 

146 

157 

1,824 

2,358 

1,39^ 


7,690 

1,097 

526 

662 

328 

3,242 

1,840 


521,300 


286 


189 
226 
275 

88 
L27 
253 
166 

72 

171 


430 
96 
58 

163 
50 

137 

95 


7,800 
38,460 


37^ 

516 
739 
337 


3,531 
305 
133 


2,6 


339,000 


4,400 
11,270 


666 
31 
19 


147 


108,700  67,400 


3,000 

11,080 


119 

,000 


131 

1,146 
38 
29 

17 
110 


41 
23 

60 
43,000 


72 


661 
23 
18 


41,700 


59 
43,000 


59 


V73 
15 
11 


25,700 


-100 

-115 


2/16 


y 
y 


-59 
3 


2,200 


-2,600 
190 


13 


£09 
5 


6/ -13 


4,000 


Note:   The  figures  shown  in  columns  2  and  3  should  be  considered  only  as  rough  measures  of  total  and  per  capita  gross  national  product.  Meaningful  dollar 
equivalents  for  real  gross  domestic  product  are  difficult  to  obtain  because  many  internal  prices  in  the  various  African  currencies,  translated  into 
dollars  through  use  of  prevailing  exchange  rates,  do  not  realistically  reflect  T\r-evailing  differences  in  purchasing  power. 
l/MInus  sign  indicates  decrease  in  inventories  or  net  imports  of  goods  and  services.   2/Changes  in  stocks  of  export  commodities  and  of  imported  com- 
modities held  by  major  companies.   3/Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost.   4/None  recorded,  or  less  than  one-half  the  unit.   5/lncludes  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland.   6/Excludes  net  factor  income  from  abroad.   7/ At  1957  prices.   8/Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 


-Origin  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 


Country  and  currency  unit 


Total  in 
national 
currency 
(millions ) 


Average  annual 

growth  rate  l/ 

(percent) 


Per 

capita 


Industrial  origin 


Agricul- 
ture, 

forestry; 
and 
fishing 


Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing 


Manfac- 
turing 


Construe  ■ 
tion 


Trans- 
portation 
and  com- 
munication 


Whole- 
sale 
and 
retail 
trade 


Elec- 
tricity, 
gas , and 
water 


Public 
adminis- 
tration 

and 
defense 


(percent  of  total) 


Algeria new  francs . 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep.  2/... francs 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former 

Belgian) francs 

Congo,  Rep francs 

Ethiopia dollars. . . . 

Kenya pounds 

Libya pounds 

Mauritius rupees 

Morocco  5/ francs 

Nigeria pounds 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Fed pounds 

South  Africa, 

Rep rands 

Sudan,  Rep pounds 

Tanganyika pounds 

Tunisia francs 

Uganda pounds 

U.A.R.  (Egypt)  9_/ pounds 


United  States dollars . 


12,100 
79,000 

65,065 

24,400 

1,686 

223 

52 

549 

735,000 

910 

558 

4,478 
358 

185 

219,300 

151 

918 


411,078 


21             I       3 
»52  < 


30 
23 

78 
40 
26 
23 
3k- 
63 

18 

11 
57 
59 
31 
63 
33 


3-3 


-♦9*- 


V 


9 

10 

-*23. 

16 

18 

3 

10 


-»•  23  +- 


5 

7 

12 

7 

12 


30 


Note:     Data  relate  to  i960  or  latest  available  year.      They  refer  to  net  domestic  product  for  Republic  of  South  Africa,   U.A.R.    (Egypt),   and  the  United 
States . 
l/Based  on  real  GDP  for  1950-59,    or  a  major  part  of  this  period.     2/Former  French  Cameroun  only.        3_/lncluded  in  "manufacturing".        4/Less  than  0.5 
percent.        5_/Former  French  Zone  only.        6/lncluded  in  "other".       2/TranBPortatlon  only.        8/Electricity  only.        9./1956  data  expressed  in  1954  prices. 


Table  7. --Electricity  and  Gas 


Electric  power 


Installed 

capacity 

(1,000  kw. ) 


Production 
(million 
kw.-hr.) 


Consumption 
per  capita 


Elec- 
tricity 

tiw.-bx. : 


Gas 

(cu. 
meters) 


Country 


Electric  power 


Installed 
capacity 

(1,000  kw. ; 


Production 
(million 
kw.  -hr. ) 


Consumption 
per  capita 


Elec- 
tricity 
(kw.-hr.) 


Gas 

(cu. 

meters) 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former 

Belgian) 

East  Africa  (former  British). 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 


Equatorial  Africa  (former 

French) 

Chad,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 


Ethiopia 

French  Somallland. 

Gambia . 

Ghana. ............ 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 


j/te3 

72 
127 

6*5 

1/82 

1/132 

1/36 
1/3 
1/10 

83 
1/3 

i« 
103 

19 
1/30 

54 

72 

1/367 

105 

173 


1,320 
130 


2,620 

1/221 
1/155 
1/397 


100 

10 

5 

373 

100 

90 

100 

140 

1,100 

210 

560 


121 
28 
215 

148 
33 


5 

55 
76 
75 
19 
219 
94 
24 
16 


11.8 


Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,   Fed. 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Southern  Rhodes  ia 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda,  Rep,  and  Burundi,  Klngdo: 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep. 

Former  British  Somallland 

Former  Italian  Somallland 

South  Africa,   Rep 

South-West  Africa 

Sudan,   Rep 

Togo 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.    (Egypt) 

West  Africa  (former  French) 

Dahomey 

Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 


United  States. 


2&4 
801 
1/10 
16 
21 


7 

4,193 

64 

1/44 

2 

135 

828 

1.2/62 

1/5 


3 
56 
4 
4 

186,795 


1,620 

1,584 

26 

16 

50 


9 

24,480 

70 

2 

300 

2,550 

1/220 

i/10 

1/67 

15 

8 

1/127 

J/8 


840,91(6 


ky, 


5 

1,551 


4,693 


4,942.0 


Note:     Data  refer  to  the  year  i960  or  the  latest  available  year. 

l/Excludes  electricity  generated  by  industrial  establishments  primarily  for  their  own  use. 


2/Excludes  Guinea.       ^/Sales. 


Table  8. --Production  of  Selected  Basic   Industrial  Raw  Materials 
C  1,000  metric  tons,»except  as   indicated!) 


Commodity  and  country 


1959         I960 


Percent  of 

African 
production 


1959   I960 


Commodity  and  country 


i960 


Percent  of 

African 
product it 


1959    I960 


Commodity  and  country 


1959    I960 


Percent  of 

African 
production 


1959    I960 


Asbestos 

Total. 

South  Africa,  Rep. . . 
Southern  Rhodesia. . , 
Other  countries 

Crude  petroleum 

Total 

Algeria 

Gabon,  Rep 

Nigeria , 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) , 

Other  countries...., 

Diamonds,  gem  and 
industrial  (thousand 
carats ) 

Total. , 

Angola 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).., 
Ghana. .............. 

Liberia 

Sierra  Leone  1/ 

South  Africa,  Rep. . . 
Other  countries 

Phosphate  rock 

Total....' , 

Algeria 

Morocco 

South  Africa,  Rep. . . 

Tunisia 

Other  countries 

Antimony  ore   (metric 
tone) 

Total. 

Algeria 

Morocco 

South  Africa,  Rep... 
Other  countries 

Bauxite 

Total 

Ghana  1/ 

Guinea 

Mozambique 


166 
109 
23 


5,964 

1,330 

753 

554 

3,155 

172 


25,451 
1,016 

14,855 
3,076 
971 
1,205 
3,769 
1,575 


-3J1 
160 

122 
29 


13,987 

8,791 

800 

867 

3,319 

210 


26,853 


1,057 

13,453 
3,272 
1,005 
2,055 
4,077 
1,934 


10,971 


548 

7,472 

268 

2,101 
582 


13,366 


712 

281 

12,282 

91 


1,610 


228 
1,378 

4 


55.7 
36.6 
7.7 


100.0 


22.3 

12.6 

9.3 
52.9 
2.9 


4.0 

58.4 
12.1 
3.8 
4.7 
14.8 
6.2 


100.0 


k.9 
66.6 

2.2 
20.3 

6.0 


100.0 


7.5 
1.7 
90.1 
0.7 


33.0 
66.2 


100.0 

51.5 
39.2 
9.3 


100.0 

62.9 
5.7 

6.2 

23.7 
1.5 


100.0 

3.9 
50.2 

12.2 
3.7 

7.6 

15.2 
7.2 


loo.o 
5.0 


2.4 
19.2 
5-3 


100.0 

5.3 

2.1 
91.9 
0.7 


100.  Q 


14.2 
65.6 
0.2 


Chrome  ore 

Total 

Southern  Rhodesia. . 
South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Other  countries.... 

Cobalt  ore    (metric 
tons) 

Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Morocco 

Northern  Rhodesia. . 
Uganda 

Copper  ore 

Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian )2/ 
Northern  RhodeBia.. 
South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Other  countries.... 


Gold  (kilograms) 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

( former  Belgian ) . . 

Ghana 

Southern  RhodeBia. . 
South  Africa,  Rep.. 
Other  countries.... 


Iron  ore 

Total 

Algeria 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa,   Rep. 
Other  countries... 


Lead  ore 

Total 

Morocco 

South  Africa,   Rep. 
Other  countries... 


12,369 


8,431 

1,208 

2,059 

671 


282 
539 
79 
26 


686,736 


10,920 
28,401 
17,632 
624,108 
5,675 


7,544 


r'i5 

291 

342 

2 


8,200 
1,272 


300 
567 
65 

33 


27,340 

17,502 

665,105 

4,999 


1,000 
1,898 
725 
901 
1,840 
1,180 


;'lj 
96 
62 
5"t 


100.0 

43.3 
55.2 
1.5 


9.H 
16.6 
5.4 


100.0 

30.5 
58.2 

8.5 

2.8 


90.9 

0.8 


100.0 

13.3 
25.2 
9.6 
11.9 
24.4 
15.6 


100.0 

43.8 
29.8 
26.4 


100.0 


31-1 
58.8 
6.7 
3.4 


100.0 
20.1 
23.9 
9.8 
10.7 
22.1 
13.4 


45.2 

29-3 
25-5 


Manganese  ore 

Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Ghana  1/ 

Morocco 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Other  countries 

Silver  (metric  tons) 
Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).. 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 

Other  countries.... 

Tin  concentrates 
(metric  tons) 
Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).. 

Nigeria 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and 

Burundi,  Kingdom.. 
South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Other  countries.... 

TungBten  ore  (metric 
tons) 
Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 
Southern  Rhodesia. . 
South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Uganda 

Vanadium  ore  (metric 
tons) 

Total. 

Angola 

South  Africa,  Rep.. 

Zinc  ore 

Total 

Algeria 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).. 

Morocco 

Northern  Rhodesia. . 
Other  countries.... 


...8,279 


9,338 
5,612 


1,142 
1,297 


650 


946 

3 

943 


20,591 

9,000 
7,798 

1,250 

1,551 

992 


1,356 


22 
39 

109 
49 
30 
28 


100.0 


17.5 

23-3 

16.8 
34.6 

7.8 


43.1 
34.1 
22.8 


51.1 
30.7 


7.1 
4.9 


89.3 
2.7 
3-3 
4.7 


0.3 
99.7 


100.0 

17.2 


30.8 
28.6 

13-2 
10.2 


16.2 
22.1 
14.6 


43.7 
37-9 

6.1 
7.5 
4.8 


100.0 

15.3 

42.7 
19.2 
11.8 
11.0 


Note:      Quantity  figures   for  all  ores  relate  to  metal  content. 
l/Exports.       2/ Primary  metal  production. 
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Table  9. — Free  World  and  African  Commodity  Output 
C  1,000  metric  tons,  except  as  noted] 


Agricultural  products 

Cacao , 

Coffee , 

Corn i 

Cotton 

Palm  kernels 

Palm  oil 

Peanuts 

Rice   (paddy ) 

Sesame  seed 

Sugar    (raw  equivalent) 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

As  bestos 

Diamonds,    gem  (thousand 
carats ) 

Diamonds,    industrial 
(thousand  carats) 

l/Less  than  0.5#. 


Free  world 
production 


1955 


835 

2,81(0 

149,781 

6,807 

960 

1,130 

9,27"* 

126,053 

1,150 

32,020 

2,895 

124,143 

1,340 

3,600 
17,540 


i960 


1,220 
3,890 

170,976 
7,313 

i,o4o 
1,170 
11,630 
154,216 
1,050 
50,809 
2,891 

11*1,921 
1,540 

6,600 
20,700 


African 
production 


1955        I960 


529 

470 
10,500 


900 
3,200 
U,  200 

300 

2,220 
170 

5,320 
236 

3,052 


860 
770 
11,940 
920 
830 
920 

4,080 

4,510 
300 

2,350 
200 

5,570 
311 

5,926 

18,980 


Percent  of 
free  world 
production 


1955  i960 


Petroleum,  crude 

Phosphate  rock 

Ores  (metal  content) 
Antimony  (metric  tons). 

Bauxite 

Chrome 

Cobalt  (metric  tons).. 

Copper 

Gold   ( kilograms ) 

Iron 

Lead 

Manganese 

Silver   (metric  tons).. 

Tin   (metric  tons) 

Tungsten  (metric  tons) 
Zinc 


Free  world 
prcduc  1  i<  n 


589,239 
24,763 


2,429 


i960 


889,771 
32,759 


33,900 

22,903 

1,430 

16,660 

3,567 

,044,000 

161,752 

1,794 

2,154 

6,700 

137,070 

16,900 

2,509 


African 
production 


2,016 
9,059 


16,036 

614 

445 

9,993 

650 

i08,372 

6,850 

230 

927 

262 

25,714 

1,716 

199 


i960 


13,987 
10,971 


13,366 

1,610 

635 


965 


212 
1,202 


20,591 
255 


Percent  of 
free  world 

pr'"1uct  i'.Ti 


1955     i960 


Table  10.  — Agriculture  and  Food 


Index  of 
agricul- 
tural 
produc - 

tion, 

1960-61 

(1952-54= 

100) 


Domestic  production  a6  percent  of  apparent 
consumption 


Sorghum 

and 
millet 


Other 
grains 


Index  of 
per  cap- 
ita food 
produc- 
tion, 
1960-61 
(1952- 
54  =  100 


( calories 
per  day) (number) 


Per  c 
ita  food 
supply 


tractors 
in  use 


Consump 
tion  of 
ferti- 
lizer, 
1959-60 
(thousand 
tons) 


Livestock  population 


Cattle    Sheep    Goats 


(number  in  thousands) 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.   Rep.l/ 

Congo,   Rep.    of  the   (former 

Belgian) 

Equatorial  Africa  (former 
French) 

Central  African  Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 

Ethiopia 

French  Somallland 

Gambia 

Ghana. ...................... 

Guinea 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nigeria  8/ 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,   Fed. 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and  Burundi, 

Kingdom 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep.  4/ 

South  Africa,   Rep 

South-West  Africa 

Sudan,   Rep 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

West  Africa  (former  French) 

Dahomey ................... 

Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

United  States 


75 

130 

136 


1/119 


148 
122 
145 
107 
124 

133 


101 

84 


37100 


144 
100 

1/103 


100 
100 

1/100 


100 

100 

109 

100 


131 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


109 

100 

56 

1/101 


90 

100 


106 

97 


103 

100 

1/102 


90 

100 

100 

3/89 


100 
100 
LOO 
100 


51 

100 

107 

67 
94 


101 
100 


91 

106 

57179 

121 

127 
141 

125 

104 
122 

134 

111 

201 

116 

148 

140 
113 


100 
40 


104 
100 


101 
100 
100 


99 
100 


95 
161 


100 
104 

11 1 


100 

103 

100 
100 


65 

104 

116 


57111 


118 
97 

115 

109 

57 
110 


5/172 
105 

108 

121 

96 
90 

95 
114 


134 


119 

124 


2,230 

2,215 
2,470 

1/2,650 


2,605 
2,400 
2,240 
2,540 
2,180 


2,620 

2,295 
2,175 

2,645 
2,170 

2,340 


26,119 
2/70 
619 


6/112 

17 
2/31 
2/161 

6,232 

l,o4o 
2,300 

290 
12,366 
1,068 

232 

•  2,390 

11,438 
646 

10 
110 

494 

110,000 

1,500 

1,138 

1,508 

15 

10,649 

507 

12,086 


1/3 


7/2 

1 

18 

29 

3 

3 


14 
2 

13 

3 

133 


2,450    }      720 


35 

3,220    14,770,000    6, 


645 
1,217 

1,250 
1,006 


21,300 

10 
143 

1,200 

7,46o 

100 
6,322 

42 

2,560 

890 

3,206 

11,084 
3,580 
343 

1,008 

180 

842 

12,062 

3,200 

7,247 

7,720 

113 

604 

3,590 

1,390 

300 
200 
2,900 
1,200 
1,830 
1,500 
1,550 
35 

96,831 


5,478 
119 
500 

741 


18,850 
78 
51 


6,710 


10, 262 

72 

3,971 

35 
290 
62 

570 
25 

38,278 
3,125 
7,846 
2,874 
321 
3,793 
959 
1,259 


450 


32,9 


2,014 

465 
1,000 

1,905 


14,400 
455 
455 
85 

6,400 

1,129 
509 

54 

5,349 

348 

10,123 

127 
420 
413 

1,792 
30 
2,917 
1,529 
4,963 
6,288 
4,335 

256 
1,276 
2,765 

723 


550 
14 


Note:     Unless  otherwise  noted,   data  refer  to  the  latest  available  year,   mainly  1958-1959. 

l/Former  French  Oameroun  only,   except  for  tractors.       2/Government  owned  only.        37ReP-    of  Rwanda  and  Kingdom  of  Burundi  Included  with  Rep.    of  the  Congo. 
4/Former  Italian  Somallland  only.       j/1959-1960.       6/Eritrea  only.        7/Trlpolltania  only.        8/lncludes  former  British  Cameroons,   except  for  last  5  columns. 
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Table  1] Production  of  Selected  Agricultural  Commodities 

El,  000  metric  tons,  except  as  indicated 3 


Commodity  and  country 


Cassava 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian)... 

Ivory  Coast 

Malagasy  Rep 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and 
Burundi,  Kingdom... 

Togo 

Other  countries 


Cocoa  beans 

Total 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep.. 

Ghana  1/ 

Nigeria  1,2/ 

West  Africa  (former 

French ) 

Other  countries 


Coffee 

Total 

Angola 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
( former  Belgian) . . . 

Ethiopia 

Malagasy  Rep 

Uganda 

West  Africa  (former 
French) 

Other  countries 


Corn 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Kenya 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and 
Burundi,  Kingdom.. 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Other  countries 


Cotton 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Sudan,  Rep 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Other  countries 


Dates 

Total. 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 
Other  countrie 


Quantity 


1959         I960 


7,212 
787 
61*6 

1,601 

596 


>j50 
07 
311 
L59 

62 

1 


108 

61 

57 

50 

107 

165 

I'll' 


]   ,, 


333 

1,016 

398 

1,066 

175 
3,801 
1,500 
2,591 


:C 

60 

129 

65 

M  .1 
189 


V- 

46 
332 

109 


!."_.' 


827 


71* 
1*35 

1  ■: 

97 
61 


77'.' 
1  3! 


51 

54 
119 

177 
177 


11,940 

1,157 

288 

1,170 


4,754 
1,692 


33 
.1 1-. 
65 

1*78 
230 


Percent  of 

African 
production 


1959         I960 


lAi.ij 


10.3 

1*7.9 
2l*.5 

9-5 


15-7 


•5 

15.5 

23-9 
20.6 


3.1 

9-3 
3.7 


1.6 

3"*. 9 
13-8 
23.8 


100.0 


6.7 

14.  3 

7-2 

50.8 

21.0 


100.0 

15.3 

8.6 

7-2 

51.9 

17.0 


1*5.2 


100.0 


8.6 
50.6 
22.1* 

11.3 

7.1 


7.0 
15.5 


23.0 
23.0 


100.0 


3.6 

12.1* 

7.1 

51-9 

25.0 


Commodity  and  country 


Figs  (continued) 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Other  countries. 

Millet  and  Sorghum 

Total 

Ethiopia 

Mali 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt).. 
Upper  Volta. 
Other  countries. 


Palm  kernels 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
( former  Belgian ) . . 

Dahomey  3_/ 

Guinea 

Nigeria  3/ 

Sierra  Leone 

Other  countries 


Palm  oil  4/ 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 

(former  Belgian).. 

Nigeria  3_/ 

Other  countries.... 


Peanuts 

Total 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Equatorial  Africa 
(former  French)... 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 

Sudan,  Rep 


Other  countries.. 


Rice    (paddy) 

Total 

Malagasy  Rep 

Sierra  Leone 

U.A.R.    (Egypt) 

Other  countries.... 


Rubber 

Total. 

Congo,   Rep.    of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 


Quantity 


1959         I960 


14,090 

1,892 

6l8 


2,900 
327 
995 
610 
630 
509 

"*,671 


B4o 


16£ 

51 
23 

4  3- 

59 

ill 


y3p 

2l*5 
433 

252 


3,520 

171* 

l:-i 
101* 
900 
832 
211* 
l40 
152 

824 


l*,38o 
1,078 
261* 
1,535 
1,503 


1*0 


T85 

91*0 
1*,000 
333 
994 
610 

544 

559 


150 
61 
25 

1*2  ■ 
57 

108 


;'20 

2l*0 
■*23 
257 


ll*9 

185 

150 
1,150 
870 
223 
143 
163 


1*,51Q 


1,193 

287 

1,1*86 

1,51*1* 


Percent  of 

African 
production 


1959    I960 


30.5 
11.1 
13.2 


100.0 


13-1* 

l*.l* 
6.7 

20.6 
2.3 
7.1 
4.3 
4.5 
3.6 

33-1 


100.0 


19.3 

6.1 

2.7 
51.7 

7.0 
13.2 


100.0 


26.3 

1*6.6 
27.1 


4.9 

5.1 
3.0 

25.6 

23.6 
6.1 
■'.. 
4.3 

23.4 


100.0 

24.6 

6.0 

35-1 

34.3 


27.6 


100.0 


18.1 

7.3 
3.0 

51.7 
6.9 

13.0 


100.0 


26.1 

46.0 
27.9 


3.7 

4.5 
3.7 
28.2 
21.3 
6.9 
3.5 

4.0 
24.2 


100.0 


26.5 
6.4 

32.9 

34.2 


25.3 


Commodity  and  country 


Rubber  (continued) 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Other  countries.. 


Sesame  seed 

Total 

Ethiopia 

Nigeria  3/ 

Sudan,  Rep 

Other  countries. 


Sugar,  cane,  centri- 
fugal, raw  value 

Total 

Mauritius 

Mozambique   5/ 

South  Africa,  Rep. 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Other  countries... 


Sweet  potatoes  and 
yams 

Total 

Ivory  Coast 

Rwanda,  Rep. ,  and 
Burundi,  Kingdom. 


Other  countries. 


Tobacco 

Total. 

Algeria 

Nyasaland 

South  Africa,  Rep. 6/ 
Southern  Rhodesia  3_/ 
Other  countries 


Wheat 

Total 

Algeria 

Morocco 

South  Africa 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.  (Egypt).. 
Other  countries. 

Wine 

Total 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Other  countries. 


Rep. . 


Wood,  roundwood 
(million  cubic 
meters ,  solid  volume ) 

Total. 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian)... 

Ghana 

Sudan,  Rep 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Other  countries 


Quantity 


1959    I960 


2"-X> 
37 
21 

146 


2,640 
580 
160 
946 
337 
617 


1,845 

1,119 

618 


215 

1- 
14 
38 
96 
1 


5,160 

1,105 

956 

743' 

525 

1,443 

391 


2,590 


275 
166 
289 


25 


300 


28 
146 


2,350 


236 
156 
901 
335 
722 


1,945 


200 
14 


,570 
,505 
974 
771 
4'52 
,499 
369 


1,580 


Percent  of 

African 
production 


1959    I960 


29.7 

37.2 

5.5 


100.  0 

12.8 

7.2 

50.3 
29.7 


100.0 


22.0 
6.0 
35-8 
12.8 

23.4 


100.0 


7-4 

6.5 

17-7 

44.7 

23-7 


100.0 
21.4 
18.5 
14.3 
10.2 
28.0 
7-6 


100.0 
71.8 
10.6 
6.4 
11.2 


100.0 


11.6 

9-3 
I6.3 

24.4 

9-3 

29.1 


Note:   Figures  relate  to  the  1959-60  and  1960-61  crop  years,  except  as  noted. 

l/Purchases  for  export.   2/lncluding  part  of  former  British  Cameroons.   3/Commercial  production  only.   4/For  countries  in  which  it  is  known  to  be 
important,  subsistence  production  of  palm  oil  has  been  estimated  and  included.   5/Calendar  year.   6/Marketing  year  beginning  May  1. 
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Table  12. --Direction  of  Foreign  Trade 
C  Millions  of  dollars  H 


Country  and  year 


United  States 


Percent 
of  total 


European  Economic  Community 


Germany, 
Fed.  Rep. 


United 
Kingdom 


Japan 


Sino-Soviet 
"bloc 


Other 
countries 


Importing  country 

Algeria  1/ 1955-  • 

I960. . 

Angola 1955- • 

i960. . 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep.  3/ 1955.. 

i960. . 
Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former  Belgian), 
Rwanda,  Rep.,  and  Burundi,  Kingdom  1955- • 
1959- • 
Equatorial  Africa  (former  French), 

total .1955. . 

Central  African  Rep i960. . 

Chad,  Rep i960. . 

Congo,   Rep i960. . 

Gabon,   Rep i960. . 

Ethiopia 1955. . 

i960. . 

French  Somaliland i960. . 

Gambia 1955-  • 

1959- • 

Ghana 1955-  • 

i960.. 

Kenya  kj 1955-  ■ 

i960. . 

Liberia 1955. . 

i960.. 

Libya 1955. . 

i960. . 

Malagasy  Republic 1955.  • 

i960.. 

Mauritius 1955*  • 

i960.. 

Morocco  5/ 1955-  ■ 

i960. . 

Mozambique 1955.  • 

I960. . 

Nigeria 1955-  ■ 

I960. . 

Rhodesia  and  Myasaland,  Fed 1955- ■ 

i960.. 

Seychelles i960. . 

Sierra  Leone 1955- • 

I960.. 
Somali  Rep. 

Former  British  Somaliland 1955.  • 

1959.  ■ 

Former  Italian  Somaliland 1959-  ■ 

South  Africa,  Rep. ,  and  South-West 

Africa 1955. . 

i960. . 

Sudan,  Rep 1955. . 

I960.. 

Tanganyika  k/ 1955- . 

i960. . 

Togo i960. . 

Tunisia  1955.. 

i960. . 

Uganda  k/ 1955. . 

i960. . 

U.  A.R.  (Egypt) 1955.  . 

I960. . 
West  Africa  (former  French),  total. .1955-  • 

Dahomey i960. . 

Guinea i960. . 

Ivory  Coast i960. , 

Higer i960. , 

Senegal  7/ i960. , 

Upper  Volta i960. . 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 1955-  < 

i960. , 

United  States 1955. . 

I960. 

Exporting  country 

Algeria  1/ 1955. 

i960. 
Angola 1955. 

I960. 
Cameroon,   Fed.   Rep.    3/ 1955. 

i960. 


697.1 

18.7 

1,26k. 9 

17.8 

93-  h 

13-5 

127-6 

12.0 

103.8 

7.0 

8k. 1 

3-k 

379-3 

71-9 

307.9 

39-5 

1C4.8 

8.7 

20.0 

1.2 

25.0 

0.6 

70.1 

1+.2 

31.8 

1+.0 

67.6 

8.9 

83-5 

12.9 

13-k 

0.1+ 

10.  k 

0.5 

8.8 

0.2 

21+6.0 

9-3 

362.7 

20.7 

200.3 

7.5 

251.6 

13-9 

26.0 

16.1 

69.2 

37.6 

1*0.1 

0.7 

I69.I 

35-2 

122.4 

k.9 

111.1 

3-2 

52.6 

1.0 

69.2 

2.0 

496.8 

1+6.1+ 

1+11.9 

37.0 

9k. 6 

7.7 

126.5 

7.2 

381.1 

15-3 

602.7 

32.1+ 

388.O 

18.6 

1*39.3 

26.1 

2.3 

6/ 

hj.9 

0.8 

73-5 

2.0 

8.1 

0.2 

12.U 

1.9 

18.1+ 

0.9 

l,3kb.8 

281.2 

1,555.1+ 

293-!+ 

11+0.2 

3.3 

180.5 

5.2 

121.9 

3-k 

82.9 

2.9 

26.1 

0.1+ 

180.8 

k-5 

190.6 

15.0 

95.1 

2.7 

1+0.3 

0.8 

537.8 

62.8 

632.1+ 

111*.  8 

381+.0 

17.9 

31.0 

0.7 

1+9.9 

2.2 

120.1 

k.3 

13.6 

0.2 

172.1 

5-7 

8.2 

6/ 

18.8 

0.1 

11+.7 

0.8 

11,1+90.7 

15,017-5 

1+63.0 

5-1 

39l+.  3 

0.6 

97.5 

22.5 

123.1+ 

23.1+ 

91+.  6 

10.3 

96.9 

6.1 

51+7.3 

1,101.5 

18.1 

21+.3 

73.1 
56.5 

200.2 

163.1 

70.3 

Ik. 5 
16.2 
52.1+ 
21.8 

19.  k 

27.1+ 
1+.7 
1.0 

1.1 

k5-l 

92-7 

3k.  7 

kk.6 

5-2 

13-2 

19.6 

75-7 

9k.  5 

86.3 

5-6 

8.8 

307.7 

252-5 

20.2 

25.5 

63.1 

118.2 

17. k 

38.0 

0.2 

k.l 

9.2 

0.2 
0.3 
9-3 

177.0 

295.  k 

22.2 

36.3 

23. k 

15- k 

16.9 

lk9.l 

137.5 

16.7 

8.7 

17k.  3 

169.1 

280.6 

19-7 

17.8 

95-1 

7.6 

132.8 

6.1 

1-9 

1.5 

1,138.2 
2,262.9 


7.5 
15-9 
5-k 
7.6 
2.8 
2.5 

150.6 
108.9 

3-9 

0.8 

0.8 

2.6 

0.9 

k.2 

3-5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

23.1 

39-3 

12.6 

11.8 

2.0 

k.7 

2.6 

10.9 
2.7 
3.8 

1.8 

3-1 

27.  k 

16. k 

3-8 

7-3 

18.5 

kl.7 

7.2 

9-k 

0.1 

1.8 

3.7 

6/ 
0.1 
0.1 

57.3 
62.1 

k.5 

7-2 

8.0 

5-0 

0.7 

3.6 

k.9 

6.1 

1-7 

30.8 

25.8 

10.9 

1.0 

0.7 
3.6 
0.3 
5.3 

0.1 
1.0 

0.7 

389.5 

576.5 


530.6 
1,061.8 

2.0 

3-1 

6k. 9 

k9-3 

Ik.  3 
12.2 

60.9 

12.2 

13.2 

k6.3 

18.7 

5.3 

1.8 

3-k 

0.2 

0.1 

3-5 

7-3 

6.5 

8.7 

6/ 

0.9 

2.2 

13-1 

88.9 

78.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2kl.7 

20k. 2 

2.1 

2.5 

k.6 

13-7 

l.k 

5-5 

6/ 

0.3 

1.2 

0.1 
§/ 
§J 

17.7 
33-3 

6.0 

k.6 

-    5-0 

2.5 

13. k 

136.O 

113.5 

2.3 

2.2 

k5.6 

25-3 

252.  k 

17.8 

Ik.  9 

8k.  6 

6.9 

11.8. 2 

5.9 

0.2 

0.3 

202.2 
396.1 


k.6 

6.3 

50.2 

3-0 

12.9 

9-k 

72.6 

1.7 

9.2 

10.8 

1.7 

- 

11.3 

13-6 

3-6 

O.k 

3-9 

3.3 

7-6 

0.6 

3-8 

2.0 

10.  k 

1.0 

26.1 

26.7 

30.9 

6.2 

29.9 

26.0 

26.6 

2.5 

k.3 

3-3 

10.7 

o.k 

1.2 

0.5 

1-3 

0.1 

1.7 

0.7 

2.9 

0.3 

3-1 

l.k 

1-9 

0.9 

1-9 

0.1 

- 

7-2 

3-7 

5.5 

8.2 

6.8 

2.0 

11.6 

0.3 

0.9 

0.2 

5.0 

1.1 

0.7 

O.k 

k.k 

0.9 

12-3 

116.5 

13-3 

25.0 

39-0 

133-1 

21.0 

30.  k 

10.3 

88.8 

8.3 

2.9 

17.2 

85.8 

13-5 

2k.  9 

2.9 

2.8 

0.2 

6.0 

7-6 

2.3 

k.l 

10.1 

3-1 

- 

19-9 

35.9 

5.1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

8.8 

1.1 

2.8 

1-9 

5-7 

1-7 

l.k 

21.2 

3-9 

0.7 

2.7 

2k.  2 

7.9 

2.8 

2k. 9 

17.1 

2k. 7 

2.6 

18.2 

13- k 

lk.l 

1.7 

12.6 

lk.O 

Ik.  3 

0.6 

12.9 

17.8 

20.6 

0.8 

29.3 

177-9 

3.2 

k6.6 

k2.6 

255-9 

k.7 

77.9 

6.0 

166.9 

138.  k 

0.9 

18.0 

lkk.8 

158.8 

5-5 

6/ 

0.8 

0.3 

6/ 

1.2 

28.8 

2.2 

1.0 

2.7 

31.1 

2.0 

8.0 

6/ 

2.1 

0.5 

0.3 

6/ 

3-5 

0-9 

0.6 

0.1 

1.2 

2-3 

0.5 

80.9 

k66.5 

97.6 

28.6 

155.8 

kkl.2 

103.3 

63.1 

5.7 

k2.9 

22.8 

k.8 

Ik.  9 

1*9.6 

19.6 

k.5 

7.5 

k9.8 

k.8 

11.9 

6.5 

28.7 

3-0 

9.6 

2.6 

1.2 

3.2 

6/ 

2.0 

2.7 

11.5 

0.2 

7.5 

7-2 

5-1 

0.6 

5-5 

1+3.5 

3-0 

3-7 

k.2 

13-7 

3-0 

b.k 

55.1 

67.7 

21.2 

13-k 

85.9 

39-0 

lk.k 

11. k 

11-9 

10.1 

36.6 

0.3 

0.9 

0.5 

6.k 

1.5 

1.5 

3.6 

§/ 

5.1 

2-5 

6.9 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

k.7 

- 

5.6 

3-0 

8.5 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

5.3 

3-1 

0.8 

0.3 

2.8 

3-6 

1.0 

366.2 

6l6.0 

677.7 

k31-9 

897.2 

992.7 

626.6 

l,lk8.7 

370.2 
339.1 
23.9 
32.9 
72.1 
81.9 


6.0 

3kl.k 

2.7 

318.7 

11.7 

3.3 

Ik. 6 

3.0 

18.8 

kj.2 

19.  k 

55-3 

15.0 
10.7 

8.3 

11.9 

5.0 

3.9 


3k.  9 

30.5 

0.1 

21.7 

16.0 

O.k 

13.3 

5-7 

0.1 

18.6 

9.6 

0.2 

3-k 

5.6 

- 

1.6 

5-1 

0.2 

1-7 

69.9 

-1.3 

50.6 

0.1 

2/k9.2 

O.k 

2/73.3 

1.1 

11.1 

1.0 

9-8 

l.k 

k2.0 

3.1 

k7.1 

0.2 

11.2 

- 

2.k 

0.3 

k.O 

- 

3-1 

0.5 

22. k 

k.5 

18.3 

5-0 

31.8 

15-1 

k9-7 

0.7 

57.k 

0.7 

68.2 

1.7 

8-5 

0.1 

6.5 

2.k 

12.7 

0.6 

10.5 

0.5 

11.8 

0.2 

20.0 

O.k 

23.1 

22.9 

75. k 

22.6 

70.6 

- 

2/37.8 

O.k 

2/5k.2 

5-6 

69.  k 

11.1 

102.5 

0.3 

k5-5 

2.0 

6k. 1 

6/ 

1.0 

0.3 

10.7 

2.0 

19.2 

6/ 

k.8 

6/ 

5-2 

§/ 

k.2 

6.5 

289.  k 

lk.  3 

3kk.7 

k.l 

ko.i 

16.5 

k8.8 

0.6 

28.0 

0.5 

22.8 

6/ 

k.k 

0:8 

12.0 

6.8 

18.  k 

0.3 

25.2 

0.1 

7.6 

35-7 

162.7 

139-3 

lkk.k 

O.k 

38.1 

6/ 

3.7 

22.0 

2.8 

- 

11.3 

- 

0.8 

k.O 

18.1 

6/ 

7.6 

0.1 

k.9 

55-8 

8/8,571.1 

80.9 

8/9,905.7 

5-0 

17.2 

2.1 

lk.k 

2.2 

2/32.0 
2/36.5 

0.5 

2.7 

0.5 

1.5 

-continued- 
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Table  12. — Direction  of  Foreign  Trade — Continued 
L Millions  of  dollars D 


Country  and  year 


United  States 


Percent 
of  total 


European  Economic  Community 


Germany, 
Fed.  Rep. 


United 
Kingdom 


Japan 


Sino-Soviet 
■bloc 


Exporting  Country 
Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former  Belgian), 
Rwanda,  Rep.,  and  Burundi,  Kingdom. 1955 
1959 
Equatorial  Africa  (former  French), 

total 1955 

Central  African  Rep I960 

Chad,  Rep i960 

Congo,  Rep .-. i960 

Gabon,  Rep i960 

Ethiopia. 1955 

I960 

French  Somaliland i960 

Gambia 1955 

1959 

Ghana 1955 

I960 

Kenya 1955 

i960 

Liberia 1955 

I960 

Libya 1955 

I960 

Malagasy  Rep 1955 

I960 

Mauritius 1955 

i960 

Morocco  5/ 1955 

I960 

Mozambique 1955 

I960 

Higeria 1955 

I960 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Fed 1955 

I960 

Seychelles i960 

Sierra  Leone 1955 

I960 
Somali  Republic 

Former  British  Somaliland 1955 

1959 

Former  Italian  Somaliland 1959 

South  Africa,  Rep. ,  and  South-West 

Africa 1955 

i960 

Sudan,  Rep 1955 

i960 

Tanganyika 1955 

I960 

Togo ■ I960 

Tunisia 1955 

I960 

Uganda 1955 

I960 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 1955 

I960 
West  Africa  (former  French),  total.. 1955 

Dahomey i960 

Guinea i960 

Ivory  Coast i960 

Niger i960 

Senegal  7/ I960 

Upper  Volta i960 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 1955 

i960 

United  States  9/ 1955 

I960 


EXPORTS  (Continued) 


468.8 
500.1 

T8.2 

13.9 

13-2 

17-9 

1*7.8 

65.3 

73-9 

0.9 

7-4 

8.3 

267.9 

325.2 

78.1* 

112.6 

1*2.8 

82.6 

12.9 

11.2 
81.5 
71*.  5 

52.9 

50.7 

327.7 

352.9 

59.0 

72.7 

371.1 

1*61.8 

1*83.8 

576.6 

1.5 

28.6 

72.6 

3-9 
5.6 

ll*.8 

1,033.3 

1,225.8 

ll*5.1 

181.7 

104.7 

158.0 

11*.  5 

106.6 

119.6 

118.5 

120.7 

1*19.1* 

550.1 

299.5 

18.3 

55-1 

151.0 

12.5 

112.0 

l*-3 

19.0 

15.7 

13,956.8 

18,892.1* 


78.3 
51*. 1 

1.3 
0.7 

0.3 

1.2 

16.1* 

27.2 

6/ 

§/ 

1*8.8 
1*9.2 
7-8 
11.0 
37.2 
1*3.6 

0.1 

12.0 

9.6 

0.2 

12.6 
9-9 
3.1 
4.2 

31*.  0 

1*3-7 

62.5 

21.3 

0.1 

1.8 

1.1* 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1* 

83.1* 
83.2 
.1* 
.7 
.7 
.1 


3 
5 
9 

ll* 
1.0 

2.5 

0.3 

17-7 
17.8 
26.0 
28.6 
27.5 
6/ 
0.4 
22.7 

cU 

0.1 

0.5 
0.9 


17 

315.5 

254.3 

31-9 

11 

321*.  8 

235-8 

26.0 

2 

60.1* 

3-6 

1*8.2 

10.7 

1.1* 

9.1 

- 

9-6 

0.1 

9.2 

2 

14.1 

2.9 

5.0 

2 

36.8 

2.1* 

21*. 5 

25 

15.1* 

1.8 

0.8 

37 

11.6 

2.2 

1.9 

6/ 

0.6 

§/ 

0.5 

2.1* 

0.2 

2.0 

1*.8 

0.1 

6/ 

18 

72.0 

31.2 

3-6 

15 

lll*.l 

1*9.1 

2.9 

1' 

21.1* 

l*.6 

1.0 

10 

29.1 

1*.7 

1.7 

87 

1*.2 

2.6 

6/ 

53 

25.2 

16.1* 

0.2 

- 

6.1* 

0.3 

0.1 

1 

6.0 

1.0 

0.7 

15 

51*. 8 

0.5 

52.9 

13 

1*6.2 

1.1 

1*1.8 

6/ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.1 

0.7 

0.2 

.'i 

209.6 

15.6 

11*8.8 

3 

211.6 

19.5 

11*2.1* 

5 

7-1 

1.9 

3-2 

6 

5-7 

1.7 

1.5 

9 

61.8 

32-0 

8.9 

10 

139.1* 

67.O 

17.8 

13 

61.1* 

11.8 

14.4 

1* 

117.9 

12.1 

17.2 

7 

0.2 

0.1 

§/ 

6 

5.1* 

1.9 

- 

2 

9-7 

6.8 

0.1 

3 

0.2 

. 

0.1 

2 

0.1* 

- 

0.2 

3 

11-3 

- 

§/ 

8 

198.3 

73-9 

36.0 

7 

200.5 

73-9 

1*0.7 

2 

1*3.8 

4.7 

13.1* 

3 

1*0.2 

7.5 

8.8 

9 

21*.  8 

11.6 

1.8 

9 

33.5 

17.7 

3.0 

7 

11.5 

2.1 

9.0 

2 

73.6 

2.9 

58.7 

6/ 

79-9 

2.0 

62.5 

15 

22.7 

3.8 

1.0 

15 

25.0 

10.5 

1.8 

6 

91*.  8 

15.5 

31*. 8 

5 

67.8 

9-5 

10.8 

9 

219.3 

19.6 

186.7 

6/ 

11*. 1 

1.5 

12.3 

1 

22.4 

5.8 

15.6 

15 

79-2 

- 

79-2 

3 

8.9 

- 

8.9 

94.5 

0.9 

92.2 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

6 

1.0 

0.1* 

- 

2,ll*l*.0 

802.6 

368.3 

3,1*60.9 

1,153-9 

581.7 

14.3 
25-5 

8.5 

0.1 

0.3 

6.0 
9.4 
0.6 
1.4 

§/ 

0.2 

0.5 

31-5 

43.7 

13.1 

I8.3 

1.6 

6.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.9 

2.4 

0.1 

24.8 

32-3 

1.9 

1.7 

11.9 

35-0 

22.8 

62.4 

0.1 

3-4 

2.8 


•J 
6/ 

45.4 

48.6 

12.1 

11.4 

7.8 

13.6 

0.2 

3.2 

2.8 

9-6 

9-5 

22.9 

26.7 

8.7 

0.3 

0.8 


.j 
0.3 


599-4 
1,070.9 


37.4 

18.7 

0.2 

42.8 

22.1 

0.8 

2.6 

9-8 

_ 

0.2 

1-5 

- 

- 

3.5 

- 

0.4 

2.4 

3-2 

0.2 

2.6 

2.0 

- 

4.5 

3.8 

2.1 

6/ 

4.6 

0.4 

- 

1.9 

0.3 

- 

107.9 

5-7 

- 

101.6 

11.6 

2.5 

22.8 

7.7 

1.3 

27.0 

11.8 

5.7 

0.9 

11.6 

§/ 

2.7 

1.6 

- 

1.7 

1.5 

- 

1.7 

10.3 

0.1 

1.9 

l4.o 

0.6 

42.0 

0.5 

- 

34.6 

6.9 

3.5 

17.5 

45.7 

1.7 

23.2 

48.7 

2.8 

4.1 

12.1 

0.1 

5-6 

5.6 

1.3 

254.3 

4.2 

- 

220.0 

3-2 

6.9 

261.3 

64.5 

0.4 

254.8 

56.3 

17.8 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

20.0 

1.1 

- 

60.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

§/ 

0.6 

- 

348.2 

203.6 

15.2 

377.8 

227.4 

42.6 

40.8 

16.8 

1.1 

47.3 

10.4 

5-1 

37.5 

7.7 

4.5 

48.9 

9.2 

8.9 

0.2 

1.4 

0.1 

12.1 

7.6 

0.1 

8.7 

11.3 

0.6 

23.0 

10.7 

1.2 

19.4 

10.4 

3-2 

23.1 

27.7 

23-9 

13-3' 

18.6 

15-3 

6.4 

34.2 

- 

0.1 

3-2 

2.0 

7.0 

- 

1-3 

18.5 

- 

- 

3.2 

- 

3-2 

9-9 

- 

0.7 

5.5 

0.2 

0.8 

2.4 

0.3 

941.0 

622.8 

650.9 

1,411.0 

765.8 

1,341.3 

,'.', 


11.5 
22.7 


0.7 
0.3 
o.e 


9.6 

15.5 

0.1 

0.7 
1.8 

17.1 

6/ 


6/ 

15.2 

18.7 

4.0 

23.5 

0.8 
0.1 
1.3 
3-9 

5.1 
106.1 
199.7 
2.0 
0.4 
12.6 


7.0 
193.9 


Note: 


Imports  are  reported  f.o.b.  by  Fed 


of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  Rep.  of  South  Africa. 


l/Beginning  i960,  excludes  the  departments  of  the  Sahara.   2/lncludes  trade  with  Portugal  as  follows,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars:   Angola,  imports— 1955, 


43.7;  I960,  59.7;  and  exports— 1955,  22.0 


i960,  30.0;  and  Mozambique,  imports— 1955,  25-9;  i960,  36.3;  and  exports— 1955,  23.5;  I960,  35.1.   ^/Former  French 
Cameroun  only.   4/For  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  excludes  imports  from  each  other.   5/Former  French  Zone  only.   6/Less  than  one-half  the  unit.   2/Prior 
to  July  1,  I960,  refers  to  Senegal,  Mali,  and  Mauritania;  from  July  1,  i960,  to  August  20,  i960,  to  Senegal  and  Mali;  and  beginning  August  20,  i960,  to  Senegal 
only.   8/lncludes  trade  as  follows,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars:  with  Canada,  imports— 1955,  2,679.5;  I960,  3,153-1;  and  exports— 1955,  3,254.9;  I960, 
3,709.2;  and  with  Latin  American  Republics,  imports— 1955,  3,328.0;  i960,  3,528.0;  and  exports— 1955,  3,236.9;  I960,  3,478.1.   ^/Excludes  special  category 
shipments,  valued  as  follows,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars:   1955,  1,593.2;  I960,  1,665.5- 
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Table  13.— Exports  of  Principal  Commodities 
C Quantity  in  thousands  of  metric  tons,  except  as  indicated;  value  in  thousands  of  dollars  3 


Commodity  and 
exporting  country 


Exports  to  world 


1959   I960 


I960 


Exports  to  United  States 


Quantity 


1959  I960  1959   I960 


Exports  to  two  major  other  destinations 


i960 


1959   I960 


Asbestos 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Fed 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Bananas  and  plantains 

Guinea 

Nigeria 

Somali  Rep 

Bauxite  and  alnmlnujn 
semimanufactures 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep. . . . 

Guinea 

Ghana 

Cacao 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep. . . . 

Ghana 

Ivory  Coast 

Nigeria 

Cashew  nuts  and  kernels 

Mozambique 

Chromium  ore  and  con- 
centrates 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Fed 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Citrus  fruit 

Algeria 

Morocco 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Cloves 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. . . . 
Cobalt  ore  and  semi- 
manufactures 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

Morocco 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,  Fed 

Coffee 

Angola 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

Ethiopia 

Ivory  Coast 

Uganda 

Copper  ore  and  semi- 
manufactures 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,  Fed 

Copra 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. . . . 
Cotton,  raw 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

Central  African  Rep. 
and  Chad,  Rep 

Sudan,  Rep 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Cotton,  yarn 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Diamonds  (1,000  carats) 

Angola 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

Ghana 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Tanganyika 

Gum  arable 

Sudan,  Rep 

Hides  and  skins 

Ethiopia 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Iron  ore  and  con- 
centrates 

Algeria 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Sierra  Leone 

Tunisia 

Manganese  ore 

Ghana , 

Morocco 

South  Africa,   Rep 


9t 
153 


280 
150 

53 
25t 
63 

11*5 


500 
609 

23t 
270 

223 


92 

42 

105 

90 


5  to 


!!■■' 


1,021 

15,954 
3,117 

1,205 

l,8lt 

555 

1*2 


2,025 
2,708 

716 
1,527 

833 

535 
386 
1*81 


116 
190 


876 
228 


U90 
756 

239 

331 
297 


51* 
lt8 

119 


25 

106 
60 
37l* 


93l* 

10,356 
3,292 
2,055 
1,727 
537 

52 


19,928 
29,756 

t,tl6 
7,302 
9,100 


9,8* 
1,026 

37,967 
192,581 

1*2,995 
107,209 

6,91*7 


10,301* 
7,879 

25,561* 
27,099 
28,210 

7,1*1*2 


28,737 
1,506 

5,31*0 

1*8,257 

1,230 
37,581 
61*,  682 

52,21*2 


159,7* 

306,113 

7,31*0 
1,1*20 

1,562 

27,375 

21,660 
115,282 

l*3,ll*2 
316,362 

19, 926 

20,71*3 

3"*,  1*93 
2i*,2i*5 
19,065 
106,1*50 
12,731* 

ll*,190 

8,891 
38,608 


3,584- 
2,962 
812 
1,565 
1,01*1 


18,676 
28,21*9 

5,1*03 
11,1*69 

7,605 


555  18,978 
387  It,  713 
881]  10,203 


23,1*30 
35,981* 


it, 61*6 
7,297 


17,832 
15,232 
1,51*0 

32,839 
186,071 
35,315 
98,160 

8,119 


9,856 
8,1*35 

2l*,699 
35,536 
26,537 


1,1*1*8 
1*,200 

1*3,961 


1*5,576 
75,726 
1*7,564 


31*2,1*51* 


6,759 
1,31*1 


ll*,l*55 
95,201 

1*1,801* 
186,988 

26,190 

17,257 

22,230 
27,51*9 
1*6,150 
96,526 
13, 

19,1*52 

8,732 

35,330 


28,733 
31*,  61*2 

7,057 
11,528 

7,916 

17,872 
16,076 
15,938 


1,106 
5 
63 


281 
71 
11*5 


1,128 
6,1*51 


3,829 
1*5,976 

8,91*9 
17,998 

636 


5,81*9 
5,277 


1,173 

28, 005 

263 

11,1*66 
17,752 

2,51*1* 
it,  398 


1,875 


5t'< 


1,666 
6,103 


United  Klngdoi 
United  Kingdoi 


Germany,   Sov.   Zone.... 
United  Kingdom 


France 

Canada 

United  Kingdom. 


3,238 
33,98t 

7,57t 
21,759 


5,370 
5,26t 


Netherlands 

Germany,   Fed.   Rep. 
France 

United  Kingdom. . . . 


India. 


Norway 

Germany,   Fed.   Rep. 


France 

France 

United  Kingdom. 


678 

22,t77 


27,657 
13,t28 
17,066 


France 

United  Kingdo 
Netherlands. . 


Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Italy 

France 

United  Kingdom 


79t 


11,535 
100 


9,817 
3,7« 
t,l6t 


17,829 
933 

7t5 
7,t6l 

t,t63 

1,603 
1,191 

8,283 


11,175 
3,793 
t,908 


Belgium-Luxembourg. . 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

India 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . 

France 

United  Kingdom 

India 

U.S.S.R 

Germany,  Sov.  Zone.. 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Norway 

France 

France 


8,112 
5,785 


7,008 


765 

1,026 

13,5t7 
37,9t8 
It, 027 
35,218 

5,903 


9tl 
787 

25,212 
17,70t 
15,127 

t,155 


1,170 

3,t38 

10,779 

233 

38,559 
It,  003 

29,2t7 

139,793 

2,080 

1,058 

2t,5t2 

18,866 
35,687 
19,600 
81,367 

7,263 

20,7t3 

3t,t8t 
I5,83t 
19,065 
73,632 
12,73t 

3,136 
16,316 


13,961 
7,1*69 
2,36t 

2/ 

b6i* 

3,996 
9,t26 
2,170 


9,906 
10,116 


l,98l 
7,232 


India. 
Japan. 


13,t39 
5,133 
1,208 

13,911 

37,027 
lt,28t 
26,779 

6,671 


1,305 
l,20t 

23,196 
20,595 
12,715 


Belgium- Luxembourg. 
France 

Germany,   Fed.   Rep.. 


France 

United  Kingdom. 
Netherlands. . . . 
Netherlands. . . . 


G..*fi. 


South  Africa,   Rep. 
United  Kingdom. . . . 


Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Germany,    Fed.   Rep. 


978 
2,783 
10,082 


3,t76 
tl,t5t 
9,79t 


Ltt,9t2 
1,688 


China  (Communist). 
South  Africa,  Rep. 
Portugal 


Italy 

Aden 

Algeria. . . 
Australia. 


Italy 

Germany,    Fed.    Rep. 
Portugal 


Germany,   Fed.   Rep. 


United  Kingdo; 


Belgium-Luxembourg. 
India 

Germany,   Fed.   Rep.. 
China  (Communist).. 


Germany,   Fed.   Rep. 


Be  Igium-  Luxembourg . 
Belgium- Luxembourg. 


17,561 
12,199 

t,392 
2/ 

1,119 

3,70t 

10,787 
3,39t 


United  Kingdo 
Italy 


Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
United  Kingdom. . . . 
Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Netherlands 


l,92t 


13,679 

28,689 

566 

29,562 

252 


658 
553 

31t 

t,9tl 
3,133 


5t3 

t,996 

178 

12,108 
2,999 

21,123 

to, 726 

t99 

196 

l,22t 


t,365 
2,tt8 


1,215 


2,t03 

3,759 
118 

11,076 
28,350 
5,819 
19,869 

282 


932 
8t6 

1,1*61 
7,297 
3,658 


2t6 

t3t 
5,702 


2,600 
12,477 
2,6t6 


51,302 
1,571 


9t2 
17,65t 
6,286 
tt,536 

3,805 


United  Kingdom. 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 


9 

,135 


,069 


502 

3,695 

tl5 

2/ 


3,65t 
1*85 
969 


1*65 
5,779 


13,665 


1,677 

l,5t5 
6,367 


6,063 

8,999 

1,038 

2/ 


1,252 

3tl 

2,30t 
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Table  13. --Exports  of  Principal  Commodities — Continued 
L  Quantity  in  thousands  of  metric  tons,   except  as  indicated;   value  in  thousands  of  dollars  J 


Commodity  and 
exporting  country 


Exports  to  world 


I960 


Value 


1959 


i960 


Exports  to  United  States 


Quantity 


1959  i960    1959      I960 


Exports  to  two  major  other  destinations 


Country 


Value 


I960 


Country 


1959 


i960 


Oil  cake 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Senegal,  Mali,  and 

Mauritania 

Olive  oil 

Tunisia 

Palm  kernels 

Dahomey 

Nigeria 

Sierra  Leone 

Palm  oil 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian).. 

Nigeria 

Peanuts 

Gambia 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal,  Mali,  and 
Mauritania 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 


Peanut  oil 

Nigeria 

Senegal,  Mall,  and 

Mauritania 

Petroleum,  crude 

Algeria 

Congo,  Rep.  and 
Gabon,  Rep 

Nigeria 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Phosphate  rock 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Rice 

Malagasy  Rep 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Rubber ,  natural 

Liberia 

Nigeria 

Sisal 

Angola. 

Kenya 

Mozambique 

Tanganyika 

Sugar,  cane,  unrefined 

Mauritius 

Mozambique 

South  Africa,  Rep. . . . 


Tea 

Kenya 

Mozambique 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Fed 

Uganda 

Tin  ore  and  con- 
centrates 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian). . . . 

Nigeria 

Tobacco 

Algeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,   Fed 

Uranium 

South  Africa,  Rep. . . . 
Vanilla  (metric  tons) 

Malagasy  Rep 

Wheat 

Tunisia 

Wine  (million  gallons) 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Wood 

Equatorial  Africa 
(former  French) 

Ghana. . 

Ivory  Coast 

Wool 

South  Africa,   Rep. . . . 


96 
151* 
79 
44 
58 


184 
187 

4l 
52 

505 


114 
835 

781 

562 

1,081 

7,06l 
1,961 

30 
23 

44 
& 

54 
52 
28 

212 

5L2 
111* 
248 


1*00 
70 


3**7 
1*7 


871 
444 
121*. 


163 

26 

61 

1*25 

55 


186 


51 
337 


253 

1*7 


111* 
8,051* 

809 

81*1 


7,589 
1,688 

21* 
280 

58 
58 

58 
58 
26 

211 


111 
261 


87 


300 
117 


385 
36 


1,018 
893 
655 

108 


6,21*7 

8,216 

36,079 

5,978 
72,719 
8,893 


37,653 
38,662 

6,811 
8,11*2 
76,922 

1*9,718 
7,781* 


12,953 

1*2,951 

16,953 

11,1*63 
7,566 
10,101 

67,253 
18,1*65 


5,052 
3,085 

30,727 
32,1*91* 

10,073 
9,682 
5,170 

36,1*20 

56,592 
10,071 
21,211* 

3,602 
5,373 

7,957 
3,321 


ll*,831 
11,802 

2,907 

93,705 

137,81*1* 

9,067 

8,210 

181,61*1 
16,1*56 


32,831 
37,072 
16,301* 

131*,  099 


8,596 
14,312 


70,272 
8,168 


36,907 


7,320 
61,1*77 

43,770 
9,227 


ll*,829 
1*2,969 


10,506 

12,342 

8,323 

81*,  001 
15,062 

4,770 
28,229 

39,060 
39,886 

13,059 

12,785 

5,841 

43,238 


9,677 
21,568 

4,411 
6,136 

10,744 
4,068 


16,926 

5,954 

103,538 

151,942 

6,653 

12,434 

211,187 
11,454 


39,499 
44,540 
25,648 

123,263 


300 


Germany,  Fed.   Rep. 

France 

France 


France 

United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 


2,933 


Belgium-Luxembourg. . . 
United  Kingdom 


Italy 

France 

United  Kingdom. 


France 

United  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 

France 

France 


France 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


France. 
France. 


France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 


28,035 
6,918 

766 

266 

1,247 

3,212 


1*39 
283 


59 

129 


32,825 
11,071 

160 

375 

1,776 

4,049 


i/ 
1 

646 
282 

193 

4o;' 


United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 


Portugal 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 


Be  lgium- Luxembourg. 
United  Kingdom 


i/ 


151 


7,894 


294 
1,971 
1,488 


347 


France 

United  Kingdom. 


22,709 


5,627 


273 
1,898 
1,586 

12,044 


France. 
France. 


France. 
France. 


Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
United  Kingdom. . . . 
France 


France. 


3,703 

4,022 

11,984 

4,605 

42,538 

5,835 


16,207 
34,625 

"*,179 

7,965 

29,380 

46,760 
3,161 


11,066 

37,691 

16,552 

11,463 
4,931 
9,851 

10,059 
1*,631 

3,228 
129 

1,176 
11,323 

2,!*33 

1,996 

789 

12,603 

46,750 

9,061 

13,210 


1,954 
3,863 

7,1*65 
1,814 


14,649 
11,802 

2,397 

64,425 

723 

8,143 

177,869 
11,483 


10,811 

12,634 

9,454 

23,486 


2,788 

8,548 

6,295 
39,729 
6,356 


29,845 


16,564 

**2,559 
2,285 


14,426 

37,234 

2/ 

10,303 

11,631 

3,670 

12,439 
3,455 

3,785 
2,065 

2,602 
13,787 

!*,557 

2,590 

722 

14,638 


8,853 
13',  502 

2,679 
4,847 

9,929 
1,991 


16,926 

5,545 

70,344 


Belgium-Luxembourg. 
United  Kingdom 


Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 


Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Netherlands 


Switzerland. 

Algeria 

France 


Algeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Fed 


Netherlands. 


Algeria 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 


Italy 

Netherlands . 
Yugoslavia. . 


United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


Reunion  and  Comoro  Is. 
Lebanon 


Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 


France 

Japan 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Australia 


Canada 

Goa 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Fed. 

South  Africa,  Rep. . 
Germany,   Fed.  Rep.. 


Ireland 

Netherlands. 


Germany,   Fed. 


Morocco 

Germany,   Fed. 


726 

5,207 

207,298 
6,351 


14,702 
13,989 
12,117 

25,141 


Germany,   Fed.   Rep. 


Switzerland. 
Algeria 


France 

Italy 

Germany,   Fed.  R> 

United  Kingdom. 


96^ 
i 

1,203 


613 

18,704 

2,002 


6,662 
1,851 

1,242 

115 

9,881 

883 

1,849 

1A56 

3,835 

401 


2,635 
250 

6,527 
3,931 

660 
1,964 


4,682 

2,283 

1,081 

318 

2,456 

7,879 
984 

5,953 

236 

107 

104 
599 


179 

39 
5,757 

433 


441 
3,204 


11,033 
7,224 
1,428 

32,649 


2,200 


1,368 

16,531* 

1,380 


3,895 

14,728 
993 

1,383 
202 

4,128 

2/ 

203 
711 
201 

9A59 


965 
1,542 

1,677 
5,718 

1,844 

1,336 

691 

3,388 


3,462 

250 

264 


224 

498 


139 
7,652 


243 


507 
2,843 


12,542 
9,612 
3,555 

24,266 


Note  on  countries:      Somali  Republic — former  Italian  Somallland  only;   Fed.   Rep.   of  Cameroon — former  French  Cameroun  only;  Rep.    of  South  Africa  includes  South 
West  Africa;   and  Rep.    of  the  Congo  includes  Rep.    of  Rwanda  and  Kingdom  of  Burundi. 
l/Less  than  one-half  the  unit.       2/Exports  by  major  destinations  in  thousand  metric  tons  were,    in  1959  and  i960:      United  Kingdom  -  731  and  800;   and 
Netherlands   -  364  and  370.        3_/Exports  amounted  to  approximately  6,500  thousand  metric  tons  to  France  and  400  thousand  metric  tons  to  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  i960. 


Table  Ik. — Total  Imports  and  Imports  of  Selected  Commoditie 
E Millions  of  dollars  J 


Manufactures 

Food, 

All 

Machinery, 

Road 

Other 

Metal 

Textile 

Other 

Crude 

beverages, 

Country   and  year 

commod- 

Total 

Machinery, 

non- 

motor 

transport 

manu- 

Base 

yarn 

Chemicals 

manu- 

Fuels 

materials 

and 

ities 

electric 

electric 

vehicles 

equipment 

factures 

metals 

and 
fabrics 

factures 

tobacco 

Algeria  1/ 

.1959.. 

1,140.9 

745.9 

66.4 

105.7 

97.6 

16.8 

51.2 

66.8 

66.5 

68.5 

206.4 

58.8 

46.7 

239.4 

i960.. 

1,264.9 

827.5 

65.9 

116.6 

101.3 

22.7 

55-9 

85.1 

67.7 

61.8 

230.5 

62.5 

49.8 

303.4 

.1959.- 

131-0 

95-9 

2-3 

18.5 

10.7 

6.4 

7.1 

3.4 

17.4 

6.7 

23.4 

6.1 

3.2 

25.0 

i960.. 

127.6 

91.1 

2-3 

16.8 

11.8 

4.9 

6.7 

3-9 

15.9 

6.5 

22.3 

5.4 

5-9 

24.9 

Cameroon,   Fed.   Rep. 

.1959- 

81.6 

56.5 

2.8 

5.0 

6.0 

1.4 

3.6 

3.5 

7.1 

11.4 

15.7 

'  6.5 

1.2 

16.4 

i960.. 

84.1 

58.9 

2.7 

3-9 

5-7 

2.3 

3.1 

3.2 

9.0 

11.0 

18.0 

6.5 

1.7 

16.5 

Congo,   Rep.   of  the 

(former  Belgian)... 

.1958.. 

350.7 

233.5 

21.6 

43-1 

33-6 

20.5 

8.4 

37.5 

6.6 

23.9 

38.3 

31.4 

36.6 

48.0 

1959. . 

299.9 

189.7 

16.4 

28.9 

28.6 

9-5 

4.3 

32.7 

5-5 

24.2 

37.6 

29.3 

32.2 

47.4 

Equatorial  Africa 

(former  French) 

Central  African 

.1959-. 

17.4 

12.1 

0.6 

1.4 

1.8 

0.3 

0.7 

0.4 

2.4 

1.0 

3.5 

1.6 

0.4 

2.8 

i960.. 

20.0 

14.8 

0.7 

1.4 

2.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

3.0 

1.1 

4.0 

1.7 

0.4 

2.9 

.1959.. 

24.9 

14.4 

0.8 

1.1 

1.7 

0.3 

0.9 

0.7 

3.3 

1.5 

4.1 

3.6 

0.7 

5-5 

i960.. 

25.0 

16.0 

1.0 

1.1 

2.4 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

3-4 

1.3 

4.7 

3.0 

0.9 

4.7 

.1959- 

56.2 

41.4 

3->< 

6.3 

7.3 

2.7 

3.9 

2.0 

3-6 

3-1 

9-1 

3.7 

0.3 

9-9 

i960.. 

70.1 

51.9 

3-8 

7-9 

6.8 

3.4 

5.5 

3.8 

4.7 

3-9 

12.1 

4.6 

0.3 

12.2 

.1959-. 

28.3 

20.2 

1.2 

4.0 

3.4 

0.9 

2.1 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

4-3 

1.8 

0.3 

5.4 

i960.. 

31.8 

21.9 

1.4 

3.7 

4.6 

0.7 

1.9 

1.1 

2.1 

1.6 

4.8 

2.4 

0.3 

6.3 

Ethiopia  and  Erltree 

2/ 

1959- • 

83.4 

2.7 

7.1 

1.0 

2.0 

10.9 

2.4 

9.0 

1.4 

i960.. 

84.8 

62.4 

3-1 

12.0 

8.4 

0.8 

3.6 

2-3 

11.9 

4.6 

15.7 

8.4 

2.5 

8.8 

French  Somallland. . . 

•1959-. 

11.8 

0.3 

1.5 

37 

0.5 

0.1 

1.1 

3/ 

0.9 

2.7 

i960.. 

13.4 

0.5 

2.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

1.4 

3/ 

0.7 

2.6 

.1959.. 

8.8 

5-7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.6 

0.7 

1.5 

0.4 

0.3 

2.1 

•  1959- . 

316.5 

227.4 

10.8 

25.4 

24.5 

11.0 

13.4 

14.6 

50.0 

25.2 

52.5 

17.7 

1.0 

65.5 

i960.. 

362.7 

267.9 

13.1 

37.1 

31.6 

12.7 

16.4 

11.6 

55.2 

26.6 

63.4 

19.0 

0.9 

69.4 

.1959.. 

220.7 

159.6 

7.5 

25.2 

20.9 

5.6 

6.6 

16.2 

24.1 

15.9 

35.6 

29.5 

1.8 

18.9 

i960.. 

251.6 

191.1 

8.7 

26.9 

27.4 

8.8 

9-3 

19.5 

33.2 

16.4 

38.9 

31-2 

2.2 

15.1 

Liberia 

.1959- ■ 

42.9 

31.8 

2.4 

3.2 

4.6 

0.3 

2.2 

1.6 

4.1 

2.7 

10.7 

2.8 

0.2 

7.6 

i960.. 

69.2 

54.3 

4.0 

9.9 

7.8 

1.6 

4.0 

4.3 

3-9 

4.7 

14.1 

2.6 

0.6 

11.0 

.1959.. 

113.6 

87.3 

5.0 

20.0 

13.2 

2.8 

'    4.6 

4.2 

6.6 

9.2 

21.7 

5.9 

2.0 

17.5 

i960.. 

169.1 

135-9 

5.9 

30.1 

26.8 

5.4 

5-9 

14.5 

7.4 

13.2 

26.7 

9.2 

2.8 

20.0 

.1959.. 

119.5 

89.9 

4.7 

8.8 

11.1 

2.2 

6.0 

5.2 

18.4 

8.8 

24.7 

6.3 

3.3 

18.0 

i960.. 

111.1 

82.3 

5.5 

7.8 

10.9 

1.6 

5.5 

6.0 

13.6 

8.8 

22.6 

6.6 

2.8 

17.5 

Mauritius  and 

.1959.. 

62.2 

37.6 

4.3 

4.5 

■*    3 

1.5 

2.6 

4.9 

7.0 

9.6 

2.9 

1.5 

18.4 

.1959.. 

287.6 

"  139.2 

8.0 

17.9 

26.4 

1.6 

3-5 

17.5 

9.2 

24.6 

30.3 

24.9 

44.3 

64.5 

i960.. 

411.9 

214.2 

11.6 

26.3 

29.6 

22.9 

5.2 

29.2 

13.8 

30.9 

42.7 

30.1 

64.3 

86.7 

.1959.. 

120.1 

88.9 

3.4 

10.4 

9.4 

9.0 

7.3 

4.2 

18.7 

4.7 

21.8 

5.8 

5.9 

19.2 

i960.. 

126.5 

92-9 

3-9 

12.3 

10.1 

4.0 

8.2 

5.9 

19.7 

5-3 

23.5 

6.4 

6.7 

20.5 

•1959.. 

502.4 

385.5 

22.0 

43.0 

37.0 

20.8 

29.9 

32.1 

84.9 

28.3 

87.5 

29.0 

5-7 

74.5 

i960.. 

602.7 

472.9 

26.8 

46.5 

49.8 

21.5 

34.9 

29.8 

115.0 

34.2 

114.4 

31.7 

6.0 

84.2 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

.1959.. 

402.4 

329.7 

37.7 

52.6 

37.4 

19-5 

21.8 

18.2 

32.2 

34.7 

75.6 

27.4 

14.3 

41.5 

i960.. 

439.3 

343.1 

34.0 

62.2 

40.2 

14.2 

18.1 

24.4 

37.1 

37.2 

75-7 

26.7 

16.8 

42.2 

.1959.. 

65.9 

37.0 

1.5 

2.8 

3-5 

1.4 

3.1 

2.6 

9.5 

2.9 

9-7 

8.1 

0.5 

18.5 

i960.. 

73-5 

45.', 

2.2 

4.2 

3.7 

0.7 

3-5 

3.0 

12.9 

3-2 

12.2 

8.9 

0.6 

16.9 

Somali,   Rep. 

Former  British 

.1959.. 

12.4 

5.9 

0.2 

1.4 

►    0 

6  4 

0.3 

0.2 

1.2 

0.3 

1.7 

0.6 

0.1 

5.6 

Former  Italian 

.1959" 

18.4 

11.9 

0.4 

1.4 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

2.2 

1.2 

3.0 

1.1 

0.6 

4.3 

South  Africa,   Rep. . . 

.1959.. 

1,364.2 

1,067.3 

89.8 

192.5 

152.4 

54.4 

41.1 

48.3 

165.8 

98.6 

224.4 

107.7 

83.0 

86.8 

i960.. 

1,555.4 

1,240.8 

97.6 

209.4 

197.8 

67.6 

45.0 

72.2 

195-3 

109.3 

246.4 

106.2 

103.5 

78.8 

.1959- 

163.9 

105.3 

3.0 

7.4 

2.5 

16.2 

6.0 

7.9 

32.9 

10.7 

16.7 

14.4 

0.1 

40.7 

i960.. 

180.5 

133.3 

4.6 

15.1 

10.2 

14.1 

10.3 

5-7 

38.7 

12.0 

22.6 

14.2 

37 

30.2 

.1959- 

79-3 

62.2 

2.5 

6.8 

9.7 

1.7 

3-4 

7.5 

15.8 

4.3 

10.5 

7.7 

0.3 

6.4 

i960.. 

82.9 

65.0 

2.7 

8.5 

11.1 

2.2 

3.3 

6.7 

14.8 

4.7 

11.0 

8.1 

0.4 

6.3 

.1959- 

15.2 

9.3 

0.4 

1.0 

1.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

2.1 

1.2 

2.0 

1.2 

0.4 

3.8 

i960.. 

26.1 

19.1 

1.7 

3.6 

1.8 

0.9 

2.1 

1.6 

3.2 

1.4 

2.8 

1.4 

0.8 

4.1 

.1959.. 

152.9 

99.2 

5.0 

10.8 

10.5 

1.2 

5.8 

5.7 

26.3 

12.1 

21.8 

16.0 

5.7 

30.7 

i960.. 

190.6 

128.1 

7.2 

20.9 

13.9 

1.1 

7.2 

10.5 

28.6 

13.7 

25.0 

17-5 

6.8 

37.4 

U.A.R.    (Egypt) 

.1959.- 

615.8 

339.8 

32.0 

86.4 

24.6 

12.1 

13-0 

38.0 

11.0 

74.0 

48.7 

63.8 

46.7 

151.0 

.1959- 

40.1 

34.1 

2.0 

4.0 

5.4 

0.8 

1.7 

3-4 

7.4 

3.1 

6.3 

0.1 

0.3 

2.1 

i960.. 

4o.3 

33-9 

1.6 

4.1 

6.6 

0.9 

1.8 

2.8 

6.7 

3.0 

6.4 

0.1 

0.5 

1.6 

West  Africa  (former 

French) 

.1959- 

16.0 

10.2 

0.3 

1.0 

1.5 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

2.9 

1.7 

0.1 

4.0 

i960.. 

31.0 

18.0 

0.8 

1.5 

2.8 

0.6 

1.1 

3.0 

2.4 

1.6 

4.2 

3.0 

0.4 

5.2 

-1959" 

61.9 

5-3 

13.3 

2.8 

3-3 

3.8 

2.3 

0.7 

7.3 

i960.. 

49.9 

2.0 

3.0 

1.9 

1.2 

5.1 

3.8 

3-9 

0.4 

5.2 

-1959" 

114.6 

83.4 

4.6 

11.0 

14'.  5 

2.0 

6.9 

4.0 

16.1 

6.1 

17.6 

7.6 

1.5 

21.5 

i960.. 

120.1 

89.9 

5-5 

9-5 

15.2 

1.9 

6.6 

5-5 

17.8 

8.0 

19.9 

7.1 

1.9 

20.4 

-1959" 

178.4 

106.4 

6.2 

12.0 

10.2 

3.0 

7.4 

5.0 

29-3 

9.5 

23.6 

8.8 

2.0 

60.4 

i960.. 

172.1 

109.0 

6.8 

13.0 

11.0 

1.6 

6.1 

6.8 

30.1 

9-9 

23.7 

8.4 

2-3 

51-1 

. .1959- ■ 

7.2 

4.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

3/ 

0.2 

0.1 

1.6 

0.3 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

2.3 

-1959" 

8.4 

7.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

1.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

i960.. 

8.2 

6.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

1.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

"1959- 

15.4 

5-5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1.5 

0.4 

1.8 

0.9 

1.6 

6.4 

i960.. 

14.7 

6.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

1.6 

0.4 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

5.4 

-1959" 

7,212.7 

5,007.4 

374.2 

775.4 

617.0 

218.3 

281.6 

364.9 

722.9 

529-0 

1,124.1 

529.1 

322.9 

986.3 

Note:   Imports  are  reported  f.o.b.  by  Fed.  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  Rep.  of  South  Africa. 

l/Beginning  i960,  excludes  the  departments  of  the  Sahara.   2/Years  ending  September  10.    3/Less  than  $50,000.   U/For  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda, 
excludes  imports  from  each  other.    5/Prior  to  July  1,  I960,  refers  to  Senegal,  Mali,  and  Mauritania;  from  July  1  to  August  20,  i960,  to  Senegal  and  Mall; 
and  beginning  August  20,  i960,  to  Senegal  only   6/Totals  are  aggregates  of  trade  for  countries  shown  and  include  estimates  where  complete  commodity  dis- 
tribution is  not  available.   Data  have  been  adjusted  to  c.i.f.  valuation,  where  necessary. 
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Table  15.—  Value  Index  Numbers  of  Foreign  Trade 
C1958  =  100  D 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep.  l/ 

Central  African  Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former  Belgian), 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and  Burundi,  Kingdom... 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon,  Rep 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coaat 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco  2/ 

Mozambique 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,    Fed 

Senegal  £/ 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep. 

Former  British  Somaliland 

Former  Italian  Somaliland 

South  Africa,  Rep.,  and  South-Heat  Afri 

Sudan,  Rep 

Tanganyika 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

U.A.R.  (Egypt)  kf 

Upper  Volta 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba »••■■■■■■■■■■•* 

United  States 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1959 

I960 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1959 

I960 

Imports 

Exports 

61 

68 

92 

100 

111 

95 

88 

96 

75 

81 

72 

85 

9U 

101 

98 

76 

89 

91 

97 

97 

91 

89 

91* 

76 

77 

82 

65 

72 

91* 

81* 

93 

92 

98 

90 

101* 

98 

109 

101* 

95 

86 

87 

99 

97 

89 

90 

80 

87 

78 

68 

51* 

Ik 

86 

97 

97 

121 

71* 

83 

91* 

103 

129 

105 

115 

121 

85 

112 

131 

116 

.    120 

116 

103 

lilt 

78 

130 

98 

91. 

85 

71 

103 

81* 

86 

85 

107 

109 

91 

92 

101* 

99 

120 

57 

6k 

116 

80 

91 

71 

a 

86 

113 

121 

95 

95 

122 

81 

82 

60 

59 

95 

68 

61* 

10k 

105 

111* 

131* 

153 

92 

81* 

87 

109 

.     11? 

51 

52 

70 

81* 

67 

115 

115 

112 

111* 

213 

100 

97 

99 

99 

110 

97 

100 

90 

90 

101 

117 

115 

118 

101 

115 

81* 

99 

91* 

116 

121 

67 

69 

99 

112 

180 

108 

102 

121* 

151* 

1*2 

1*8 

81 

118 

175 

91 

82 

107 

85 

79 

97 

101* 

111. 

94 

88 

85 

97 

92 

78 

78 

85 

75 

88 

96 

111 

88 

101* 

111* 

100 

63 

126 

117 

lolj 

81* 

102 

95 

99 

91* 

97 

102 

79 

83 

91 

101* 

110 

76 

75 

92 

91* 

10lt 

75 

85 

98 

69 

121 

87 

108 

79 

61* 

69 

82 

92 

92 

107 

129 

98 

99 

91* 

121 

122 

88 

101 

113 

95 

99 

127 

131* 

115 

138 

152 

95 

95 

108 

86 

86 

67 

88 

101 

85 

82 

107 

79 

80 

98 

115 

75 

81 

81* 

98 

91 

57 

77 

94 

79 

88 

52 

67 

9k 

99 

151 

72 

70 

100 

110 

77 

71 

77 

116 

99 

113 

115 

129 

77 

68 

80 

111 

87 

89 

99 

88 

100 

91* 

105 

115 

109 

113 

82 

76 

m 

96 

106 

116 

151* 

118 

151* 

146 

130 

107 

117 

103 

113 

85 

106 

91* 

107 

128 

100 

85 

89 

81* 

11*5 

11*8 

89 

79 

117 

97 

117 

126 

113 

99 

123 

69 

73 

97 

93 

78 

126 

101* 

107 

95 

96 

91 

89 

101 

93 

93 

81 

81 

83 

93 

98 

89 

87 

105 

91. 

117 

111 

105 

103 

98 

96 

100 

106 

92 

81* 

79 

110 

117 

121* 

103 

101 

115 

116 

116 

92 

111 

89 

98 

101 

117 

116 

87 

107 

117 

98 

115 

eluded  gem 


Note:     Trade  between  countries  that  used  to  comprise  former  British  East  Africa,    French  Equatorial  Africa,    or  French  West  Africa  has  been 
from  the  value  of  trade  underlying  index  number  computations  in  this  table. 
l/Former  French  Cameroun  only.        2/Prlor  to  1958,    former  French  zone  only.       ^/Prior  to  July  1,    i960,   refers  to  Senegal,  Mall,   and  Mauritania;    from  July 
1,   i960,  to  August  20,   i960,   to  Senegal  and  Mall;    and  beginning  August  20,   i960,    to  Senegal  only.        4/For  1958-60,   excludes  trade  with  Syria. 


Table  16 Volume  and  Price  Index  Numbers  of  Foreign  Trade 

[1958  =  100] 


I960 


1956 


Algeria 

Angola 

Cameroon,   Fed.   Rep.l/ 

Congo,   Rep.    of  the   (former  Bel+jlan), 

Rwanda,   Rep.,    and  Burundi,   Kingdom 

Bast  Africa  (former  British) 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco  2/ 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,    Fed 

South  Africa,   Rep.,    and  South-West  Africa 

Sudan,   Rep 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.    (Egypt ) 


United  States. 


Algeria. ; 

Angola 

Cameroon,   Fed.   Rep  1/ 

Congo,  Rep.    of  the   (former  Belgian), 

Rwanda,   Rep.,    and  Burundi,  Kingdom 

East  Africa  (former  British) 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco  2/ 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,   Fed 

South  Africa,   Rep. ,   and  South-West  Africa. 

Sudan,   Rep 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.    (Egypt) 


112 
125 


123 

1C4 

82 
91* 

91 
87 
101* 


120 
108 
92 

ic4 


92 

105 
91 


United  States 


96 
92 

96 
102 

93 
100 


93 
87 
101 


100 
101 

101* 


120 
115 
88 
113 
103 
90 
95 
in 


106 

102 


105 

111 

100 

96 

86 

88 

89 

98 

105 

101 

108 

133 

153 

103 

103 

102 

118 

85 

101 

108 

122 

98 

100 

87 

103 

105 

107 

110 

135 

101 

119 

118 

11*1 

7"t 

IV. 

96 
82 

101 

96 

86 
90 
103 
80 
<* 
85 


115 
95 
ft 

101 

90 
89 

109 
91 
103 


97 
119 


116 

9h 


101 
90 

102 
121 

90 
112 

96 
107 
102 
103 
103 


■'.' 
92 

100 
102 

■,. 
101 


90 
103 


100 
112 


107 

105 


105 
106 


100 

105 

100 

95 
102 


ioi* 
103 

ioi* 

101 
101 

111* 
103 

99 

97 
ioi* 


108 
91 
9* 

"9k 
83 
85 
ioi* 
152 

102 
107 


110 
103 
76 

100 

90 
105 

98 

1U2 

107 

117 


106 
102 


100 

93 
li*i* 

99 
113 
109 
118 


105 
108 

117 
106 
102 
120 
87 
98 

106 
85 

120 
125 
111 
150 
108 
10l* 


10. 


100 

91* 


105 
111 


91 
101 


llltl 
107 


120 
127 
llll 
81* 
59 
11. 

iis 
135 
115 
118 

91* 


9k 
95 
78 

108 

108 

106 
112 

97 
110 


1/Former  French  Cameroun  only.        2/Prlor  to  1958,    former  French  Morocco  only. 
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Table  17. --Balance  of  Payments 


C Millions  of  dollars!) 


Country  and  year 


Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian) 

1958 

1959 

East  Africa  (former 
British) 

1958 

1959 

Ethiopia 

1958 

1959 

I960. 

Ghana 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Liberia 

1958 

1959 

Libya 

1958 

1959 

i960 

Morocco 

1958 

1959 

i960 

Nigeria 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
Fed. 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Somali  Rep. 5/ 

1958 

1959 

South  Africa,  Rep. 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Sudan,  Rep. 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Tunisia 

1958 

1959 

I960 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

1958 

1959 ■ 

I960 / 

United  States 

1958 

1959 

I960 


Merchandise  and 

nonmonetary 

gold 


Transporta- 
tion and 
insurance 


Exports  Imports 


503 
569 

-331 
-298 

3^1 
356 

-339 
-339 

64 
67 
77 

-69 
-72 
-76 

300 
316 
329 

-219 
-299 
-348 

52 
63 

-38 

-43 

13 
11 

1" 

-98 
-120 
-1T5 

3^9 
)39 
382 

-363 
-306 
-386 

376 

4',4 
454 

-471 
-505 
-608 

415 
555 
619 

-448 

-429 
-448 

12 
13 

-13 
-15 

1,700 
1,934 
1,973 

-1,581 
-1,393 

-1,578 

128 
195 
184 

-155 
-141 
-178 

153 
144 
129 

-155 
-160 
-198 

468 
480 
585 

-620 
-691 
-761 

16,263 
16,282 
19,409 

-12,951 
-15,294 
-14,722 

Other 
services 


Invest- 
ment 
income 


Private 

donations 

and 

remittances 


Government 
grants  and 
transfers 


Private 
capital 


Long- 
term 


Short- 
term 


Official  and  banking  capital 


Long-term 


rotall/    Loans 


Otherl/ 


Short- 
term 


Monetary 
gold2/ 


Net  errors 

and 
omissions 


-100 
-108 


-24 
-26 
-31 


-46 
-44 
-4l 

-1 
-3/ 

-116 

-97 

-102 

-2 
-3 

-3 

-5 
-1 
-3 

115 
131 

145 


36 
-113 
-126 


-3,322 
-2,916 
-2,864 


-20 
-28 

-4 
-4 
-5 

-4 
-4 


4/71 

4/91 

4/172 

-20 
-14 
-20 


-60 
-89 
-106 

-2 
-2 

-213 
-209 
-219 

1 

1 
1 


2,246 

2,213 
2,276 


-540 
-575 
-633 


3 
15 

13 
19 
13 

3/ 

-2/ 

-1 

3/ 

1 

51 
56 
55 

181 
138 
113 

3 
-3 
-1 


-1,798 
-1,849 
-1,856 


-2 
-25 


7u 
-28 

-205 


■2,326 
■1,560 
-2,094 


14 
-27 

-4 


37 

4 
-345 


117 

109 

8 

-17 

51 

43 

8 

89 

45 

3 

42 

-12 

8 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

6 

1 

6 

-5 

10 

9 

9 

-3/ 

-4 

-19 

-4 

-15 

10 

-11 

21 

60 

60 

6 

6 

6 

6 

-10 

1 

-11 

-2 

-18 

1 

-19 

1 

-9 

3 

-12 

1 

4 

4 

-12 

-51 

-51 

31 

-36 

-36 

-3/ 
-3/ 

46 
-120 
160 

33 
16 
11 

3 

-47 

-4 

29 

'.7 
116 


-971 
■1,728 
■1,109 


-»l46«- 


8 

42 

-24 

1 

-27 

61 

14 

27 

16 

-3/ 

1 

-3/ 

-3/ 

20 

26 

45 

45 

-165 

-10 

21 

139 

-22 

-1 

34 

4 

24 

-8 

-65 

19 

-8 

-25 

3 

-3/ 

-5 

-3/ 

-47 

-1 

-1 

-3 

2 

_ 

29 

19 

6 

41 

133 

27 

89 

-43 

671 
3,933 
1,010 

6/-19 

-2 
3/ 

15 


2,275 
1,075 
1,702 


-3/ 
-1 


-18 
-4 


-5 

3 

10 

-11 
-12 

-4 
3 
3 

-104 

-112 

-9 

16 

10 

2 


2] 

2 

-25 

-3/ 


34 
-21 
-18 

1 
-2 

-4 

-67 

1 

-3/ 

-7 
l> 
-19 


528 

-648 


Note:   Minus  sign  indicates  payments  (debit);  all  other  figures  are  receipts  (credit).   Long-term  official  and  banking  capital  often  includes  some  unspecified 
amounts  of  short-term  capital. 
l/Data  for  1959  include  payments  on  increased  subscriptions  made  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  member  countries.   2/Plus  indicates  net  gold  sales 
or  outflow;  minus  means  net  purchases  or  inflow.   3/Less  than  $500,000.   4_/lncludes  losses  incurred  by  foreign-owned  oil  companies  in  connection  with  oil 
exploration.   5/Former  Italian  Somaliland  only.   6/lncludes  some  Central  Bank  assets. 
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Table  18. --Economic  Assistance 


C  Millions  of  dollars! 


Country 


Multilateral  economic  assistance  (net) 


International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and 
Development 


1950-53 


1954-57 


1958-61 


Other  international 
agencies 


1950-53 


1954-57 


1958-61 


Bilateral  economic  assistance 


United  States  (net) 


1950-53 


195^-57 


1958-61 


Other 

free 

world  l/ 


Total  Grants  Credits  Other 


I960 


Sino- 
Soviet  bloc 


1956-58  1959-61 


Algeria 

Angola  and  Mozambique 

Cameroon,  Fed.  Rep. 3/  

East  Africa  (former  British)  4/ 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Equatorial  Africa  (former  French).. 

Central  African  Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the  (former  Belgian) 

Ethiopia 

French  Somaliland 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Fed 

Rwanda,  Rep.,  and  Burundi,  Kingdom. 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Rep.  6/ 

South  Africa,  Rep 

Sudan,  Rep 

Togo 

Tunisia 

U. A.R.  (Egypt ) 

West  Africa  (former  French) 

Dahomey 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 


32.1 
5.4 


9-7 


(  24.0 


5.9 
1.9 


43.9 


2/ 


32.0 


6.2 


28.0 

78.3 

4.5 


3.6 
35.5 


0.3 
1/ 

0.4 
0.9 


2/ 


2/ 


0.3 


2/ 

2/ 
0.2 

2/ 


0.1 
0.9 
3.0 

2/ 

0.2 

2/ 

0.1 
2/ 

0.3 

0.2 
2.6 


0.3 
2.8 

0.6 
3.8 

0.3 
3-1 

0.4 

0.6 
3.9 
0.2 

2.2 
2.3 
4.9 
3.7 
3.2 
5-6 
1.0 
0.9 
0.3 
3-4 

5.8 

1.0 

2.8 

7/10.3 

0.2 

0.6 
3.1 
0.3 
0.9 

1.1 
0.5 

1.2 


60 


1.0 

-.4 
2.2 


-1.9 
15.3 

"il 

9.3 

12.5 
52.0 

1.2 
11.1 

0.5 
29.6 

0.1 
1.0 

57.2 

2/ 

10.5 
86.6 


g/ 
2/ 
2/ 
0.1 

i/ 


3.9 

2/ 

0.7 


12.7 

-1.4 
2/ 
1/ 

0.1 

0.1 
40.4 
38.0 

0.1 

6.1 

44.2 

107.7 
0.4 

220.6 
8.9 

-33.8 
0.4 
0.9 
9.6 

-53-6 

42.8 

1.6 

188.0 

310.3 

1.2 
3-5 
0.9 
1.8 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 


4.2 

2/ 
0.7 


2/ 
2/ 

0.1 

0.1 
40.4 
35.4 

0.1 

6.1 

14.5 

100.9 

0.4 

80.4 

6.9 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

9-2 

32.6 

1.6 

168.0 

84.0 

1.2 

2.5 
0.9 

1.8 
0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 


-0.3 


-1.1 

-1.4 


29.7 


128.7 

2.1 

-34.6 


0.1 

-53-6 

8.7 

9-3 
123-0 


2/ 


11.6 
-.1 


0.1 

0.3 

3/ 
1.5 

10.8 
103.2 


329.0 


49.9 


71.1 
7.8 


0.5 

9.0 

jj/42.2 

26.8 

6.8 

15.0 

6.5 

15-9 

13.9 

5/ 
7/14.1 


111.6 


182.1 


626.O 


62.8 
22.0 


46.0 
-10.9 


109.6 
65.0 


Note:   Data  shown  generally  represent  actual  disbursements  less  repayments;  minus  sign  indicates  excess  of  repayments  over  disbursements.   Detail  may  not 
add  exactly  because  of  rounding.  Assistance  to  African  countries  which  was  channeled  through  metropolitan  European  countries  prior  to  their  inde- 
pendence is  not  included.   For  1950-54,  data  excludes  U.S.  assistance  to  individual  countries  valued  at  less  than  $500,000. 
l/Excludes  French  assistance  valued  at  $256  million  to  French-related  African  countries  other  than  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia,  and  to  non-African 

overseas  territories  of  France.   2/Less  than  $50,000.   3/Former  French  CamerOun  only.   4/lncludes  bilateral  assistance  to  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

5/ Assistance  to  Tunisia  included  in  assistance  to  Morocco.   6/United  States  assistance  columns  refer  to  former  Italian  Somaliland  only.   7/lncludes 

some  assistance  to  Syria. 
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Table  19. --Reserves,  Money  Supply,  and  Exchange  Rates  at  End  of  1961 


Country 


Official  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 


Foreign 
exchange 


Change  in  holdings 


since 

Dec.  31, 

1953 


since 

Dec.  31, 

I960 


Foreign 
exchange 

holdings  of 
deposit 

money  hanks 


(millions  of  dollars) 


Money  supply 


Total  in  national  currency 


Deposit  money 


As  percent 

of  total 

money  supply 


Exchange  rates  l/ 

(United  States 

dollars  per 

national 

currency 

unit) 


5/U8 


57 


Algeria 

Cameroon,  Fed. 
Rep 

Congo,  Rep.  of  the 
(former  Belgian). 

East  Africa 
(former  British). 
Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Zanzibar 

Equatorial  Africa 
(former  French).. 

Central  African 
Rep 

Chad,  Rep 

Congo,  Rep 

Gabon,  Rep 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Libya 

Malagasy  Rep 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland,  Fed. 7/ 
South  Africa,  Rep. 

Sudan,  Rep 

Togo 

Tunisia 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

Vest  Africa 
( former  French ) . . 

Dahomey 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Upper  Volta 


United  States 17,063  16,947 


8,9738 


178 


226 

177 

75 
221 


3 

174 


1', 
2,6/157 


19 


51* 

2/376 

84 


226 

95 

177 

72 

1*7 


116 


136 

64 
99 
-1 


-27 


31 
150 

-14 

-10 

-70 


-7IH 


2/25 


14/586 


mil.   new  francs 2,3/2 ,  317 

mil.    CFA  francs 2,4/12,118 

mil.  Belgian  francs ... 


mil.   pounds 

mil.   E.   African 

shillings 

mil.   pounds 

mil.   E.   African 

shillings 

mil.   E.   African 

shillings 


7/130 


mil.    CFA  francs. 


2/18,503 


mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 
mil. 


CFA  francs 2/2,257 

CFA  francs 2/4,755 

CFA  francs 2/5,510 

CFA  francs 2/4,642 

dollars 2/208 

Ghanaian  pounds....  91 

Libyan  pounds ... 

CFA  francs 2, 10/ 15,381 

rupees 2/l82 

dirhams 2,12/95 

pounds 2/129 


mil.  pounds 

mil.  rands 

mil.  Sudanese  pounds, 

mil.  CFA  francs...... 

mil.  dinars 

mil.  Egyptian  pounds. 


85 

'"il.J 

1*2 

2/^,339 

88 

458 


mil.  CFA  francs 2,3/59,366 

mil.  CFA  francs 

mil.  Guinea  francs 

mil.   CFA  francs 

mil.    CFA  francs 

mil.   CFA  francs 

mil.   CFA  francs 

mil.   CFA  francs 

mil.   CFA  francs 


mil.   dollars. 


1^7,500 


2,4/3,525 


2/68 

2/805 
2/15 

2/179 

2/72 

2/6,554 

2/592 

2/527 

2/2,412 

5/1,683 

2/52 

48 

,11/1,605 
2/113 

2/42 


679 

17 

2/419 

51 

202 


g/1,349 

2/7,126 

2/2,779 

2,13/9,788 

2/992 

13/... 

2/954 

11.8,300 


29 


franc...       $  .2026 
franc ...  . 0041 

franc ...  . 2000 

pound...    7/   2.8000 


shilling 

.l4oo 

pound . . . 

2.8000 

shilling 

.1400 

shilling 

.1400 

3 

j     franc... 

.0041 

2( 

)  franc . . . 

.0041 

L 

franc . . . 

.0041 

4 

*  franc, . . 

.0041 

3< 

>  franc . . . 

.0041 

2 

j  dollar. . 

.4025 

5 

3  pound . . . 

2.8000 

pound. . . 

2.8000 

1 

)  franc . . . 

.oo4i 

6 

D  rupee . . . 

.2100 

dirham. . 

.1976 

3i 

?  pound. . . 

2.8000 

6 

3  pound. . . 

2.8000 

7 

>  rand.... 

1.4000 

4: 

1     pound... 

2.8716 

1 

D  franc . . . 

.2026 

51 

3  dinar. . . 

.2381 

41 

I-  pound . . . 

2.8716 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc. . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

franc . . . 

.0041 

8< 

)  

l/ Exchange  rates  shown  are  par  values  established  with  the   International  Monetary  Fund  or  official  rates  of  exchange.      Countries  with  a  par  value  at  the 
end  of  1961  were  the  following:      Algeria,   Ethiopia,   Ghana,   Kenya,    Libya,   Morocco,   Fed.    of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,   Rep.    of  South  Africa,    Sudan,   U.A.R.    (Egypt), 
Uganda,    and  Zanzibar.  2/End  of  i960.        3/Wotes  and  coins   in  circulation  only.        ^/Former  French  Cameroun  only.        5/ As  of  June   30>    196l.        6/Sterling  re- 

serves only.        7/ As  of  June  30,   i960.        8/lncludes  other  official  holdings,   such  as  those  of  commodity  marketing  boards.        9/ As  of  March  31>    196l.        10/Ex- 
cludes  bank  demand  deposits.        ll/Postal  checking  deposits  only.        12/ Notes   in  circulation  only.        13/ Deposit  money  of  Senegal  included  in  that  of  Mauritania. 
lU/Short-term  claims   on   foreigners   expressed   in   foreign  currencies. 
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SOURCES  USED  FOR  STATISTICAL  DATA 


Publications  of  the  United  Nations 

Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  New  York. 

Demographic  Yearbook.     (Tables  2  and  4.) 

Direction  of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T.     (Table  12.) 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics.     (Tables  1,  3,  7,  15,  16.) 

Statistical  Yearbook.     (Tables  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 18,  and  19.) 

World  Energy  Supplies,  1957-60.     ( Tables  3  and  7. ) 

Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics.     (Tables  13,  14,  15,  and  16.) 

Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statistics.     (Tables  5  and  6.) 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Addis  Ababa. 

Economic  Bulletin  for  Africa.      (Table  12.) 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs  Department,  New  York. 

Economic  Survey  of  Africa  Since  1950.     (Tables  5  and  6.) 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Rome. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics.     (Tables  9,  10,  11.) 

Production  Yearbook.     (Tables  1,  9,  10,  11.) 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington,  D.C. 

Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook.     (Table  17. ) 

International  Financial  Statistics.     (Tables  5,  18,  19.) 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  Paris. 

Basic  Facts  and  Figures:  International  Statistics  Relating  to  Education,  Culture,  and  Mass  Communication. 
(Table  4.) 
United  Nations  Special  Fund,  New  York. 

Priorities  of  Progress.     (Table  18. ) 
Publications  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  Brussels 

Foreign  Trade  of  Associated  Overseas  Areas:  Exports,  1959  and  1960;  Imports,  1959  and  1960.      (Tables  12,  13,  and 

14.) 
Publications   of   Departments   and   Agencies   of   the   U.S.   Government,   Washington,   D.C. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Survey  of  Current  Business,  Office  of  Business  Economics.     (Table  5.) 

World  Motor  Vehicle  Production,  and  Registration  1960-61,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration. 
(Table  3.) 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Food  Balances  in  Foreign  Countries,  Part  IV:  Estimates  for  28  Countries  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.     (Table  10.) 

Indices  of  Agricultural  Production  in  28  African  Countries,  Economic  Research  Service.     (Tables  10  and  11.) 

World  Food  Budget  1962  and  1966,  Economic  Research  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     (Table  10.) 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

U.S.    Foreign    Assistance    and    Assistance    from    International    Organizations,    July    1,    1945-June   30,    1961, 
Revised.     (Table  18.) 

Other  Publications 

Donnees   Statistiques,   Institut  National  de  la   Statistique  et  des  Etudes  Eeonomiques,  Paris.      (Table  19.) 
Highway  Expenditures,  Road  and  Motor  Vehicle  Statistics  for  1960,  International  Road  Federation,  Washington, 

D.C.     (Table  3.) 
La  Zone  Franc,  Ministere  des  Finances,  Paris.     (Table  19.) 
Staff  Report  1961,  International  Road  Federation,  Washington  ,D.C.     (Table  3.) 
The  Statesman's  Yearbook,  St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York.     (Table  2.) 

The  World's  Telephone  1961,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York.     (Table  4.) 
Official  foreign  trade  publications  and  statistical  abstracts  of  the  African  countries  and  territories.     (Tables  2,  5, 
6,  13,  17,  and  19.) 
Symbols  used  in  the  tables  are  as  follows  : 
.  .  .  Comparable  data  not  available. 
—    None  or  negligible. 
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Courtesy  World  Bank 


Africa  in  transition. 


Courtesy  World  Bank 


APPENDIX  B 

African  Embassies  and  Government  Offices  in  the 

United  States 

[Data  as  of  March  21,  1963] 

Embassy  or  United  Nations 
Country  Address  Information  Office  Address 

North  Africa  and  Horn 

Algeria Permanent  Mission  of  Algeria  to  the  United 

Nations 
236  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Ethiopia 2134  Kalorama  Road  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

French    Somaliland    (French    Ter-     Embassy  of  France 
ritory).  2535  Belmont  Road  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Libya 1611  Upshur  Street  NW. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 

Morocco 1601  21st  Street  NW.  Moroccan  Trade  Information  Center 

Washington  9,  D.C.  10  East40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Somali  Republic 1806  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Spanish  Sahara  (Spanish  Territory),     Embassy  of  Spain 

2700  15th  Street  NW. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

Sudan  Republic 3421  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Washinton  7,  D.C. 

Tunisia 2408  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  Tunisia  Trade  Office 

Washington  8,  D.C.  543  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Middle  Africa 

Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon 5420  Colorado  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 

Kingdom  of  Burundi Permanent    Mission   of   the    Kingdom    of 

Burundi  to  the  United  Nations 
60  E.  42d  Street 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Central  African  Republic 1618  22d  Street  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Chad 1132  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  7,  D.C. 

Congo  (Brazzaville) ..     2128  Bancroft  Place  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 4800  16th  Street  N  W. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Ill 


Embassy  or  United  Nations 
Country  Address 

Dahomey 6600  16th  Street  NW. 

Washington  12,  D.C. 

Gabon 4900  16th  Street  NW. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 

Ghana 2460  16th  Street  NW. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Guinea 2112  Leroy  Place  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Ivory  Coast 2424  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Liberia 5201  16th  Street  NW. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 

Malagasy  (Madagascar) 2374  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Mali 2130  R  Street  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Mauritania,  Islamic  Republic  of 2737  Cathedral  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Niger 2013  Q  Street  NW. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Nigeria 500  Dupont  Circle  Building 

1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Rwanda 2300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Senegal 2112  Wyoming  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Sierra  Leone 1701  19th  Street  NW. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

Togo 2208  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Upper  Volta 5500  16th  Street  N  W. 

Washington  11,  D.C. 
East  and  Southern  Africa 

Angola  (Portugal) 2125  Kalorama  Road  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Kenya  and  Zanzibar Embassy  of  Great  Britain 

3100  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington  8,  D.C. 

Mozambique  (Portugal) 2125  Kalorama  Road  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Rhodesia  and   Nyasaland,   Federa-     2852  McGill  Terrace  NW. 
tion  of  (Britain).  Washington  8,  D.C. 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 3101  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

Washington  8,  D.C. 

Tanganyika Permanent  Mission  of  Tanganyika  to 

the  United  Nations 
205  East  42d  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Uganda Permanent     Mission     of     Uganda    to 

United  Nations 
801  2d  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Information  Office  Address 

Hotel  Lucerne 

201  West  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Ghana  Information  and  Trade  Center 
565  5th  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Information  Office 

120  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Nigeria  Trade  and  Investment  Office 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 


House  of  Portugal 

447  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

British  Information  Service 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,   New  York   20, 

N.Y. 

House  of  Portugal 

447  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


the 


Independent  States  of  Africa 


APPENDIX  C 


Country 


Ethiopia  (includes 
Eritrea) . 

Liberia 


Public  of  South  Africa 
(inc.  le  Walvis  Bay). 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egyptian  Region). 

Libya 


The  Sudan. 


Morocco. 


Tunisia. 


Ghana. 


December  24, 
1951. 


January  1, 
1956. 


March  2,  1956. 


March  20, 
1956. 

March  6,  1957. 


October  2, 
1958. 

January  1, 
1960. 

April  27,  1960. 


June  20,  1960... 


Mali June  20,  1960 


Guinea. 


Cameroon. 


Togo. 


Senegal. 


Date  of 
independence 


Since  ancient 
times. 

1847 


1910. 


1922. 


Capital 


Addis  Ababa. 


Monrovia- 


Pretoria  and 
Capetown. 

Cairo 


Tripoli  and 
Benghazi. 


Khartoum. 


Rabat. 


Tunis- 


Accra. 


Conakry. 


Yaounde . 


Lome 


Dakar. 


Bamkao_ 


Former  legal  status 


Private  colony. 


British  colonies  and 
independent  republics. 

British  protectorate 


Former  Italian  colony 
jointly  administered 
since  World  War  II 
by  France  and  Britain. 

Anglo-Egyptian  con- 
dominium. 


French  and  Spanish 
protectorates,  Inter- 
national Zone  of 
Tangier. 

French  protectorate. _. 


British  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate, British 
U.N.  trusteeship 
(British  Togoland). 

French  overseas 
territory. 

French  U.N.  trustee- 
ship. 

do 


Autonomous  member, 
French  Community. 

do 


Present  chief  official 
and  title 


Haile  Selassie  I, 
Emperor. 

William  V.  S.  Tubman, 
President. 

Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd, 
Prime  Minister. 

Gamal  'Abd  al-Nasir, 
President. 

Idris  I,  King. 


Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud, 
President  of  the  Su- 
preme Council. 

Hassan  II,  King. 


Habib  Bourguiba, 
President. 

Kwame  Nkrumah, 
President. 


Sekou  Toure,  President. 


Ahmadou  Ahidjo, 
President. 

Nicolas  Grunitzky, 
President. 

Leopold  Senghor, 
President. 

Modibo  Keita,  President. 
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Country 

Date  of 
independence 

Capital 

Former  legal  status 

Present  chief  official 
and  title 

Malagasy  Republic 

June  26,  I960... 

Tananarive 

do 

Philibert  Tsiranana, 

(Madagascar). 

President. 

Republic  of  the  Congo 

June  30,  1960___ 

Leopoldville 

Belgian  colony 

Joseph  Kasavubu, 

(Leopoldville). 

President;  Cyrille 
Adoula,  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Somali  Republic 
(includes  former 
Italian  Somalia  and 
British  Somaliland). 

July  1,  1960 

Mogadiscio. 

Italian  U.N.  trustee- 
ship and  British 
protectorate. 

Aden  Abdulla  Osman, 
President. 

Dahomey  __ 

August  1,  I960.. 

Cotonou     _ 

Autonomous  member, 
French  Community. 

Hubert  Maga,  President. 

Niger   _                          .    . 

August  3,  I960.. 
August  5,  1960__ 

Niamey 

.   do 

Hamani  Diori,  President. 

Upper  Volta 

Ouagadougou 

do 

Maurice  Yameogo, 
President. 

Ivory  Coast 

August  7,  1960_. 

Abidjan  . 

do 

Felix  Houphouet- 

Boigny,  President. 

Republic  of  Chad..      .    . 

August  11,  I960. 

Fort-Lamy.    _    _ 

do 

Francois  Tombalbaye, 

President. 

Central  African  Republic   . 

August  13,  I960. 
August  15,  1960_ 

Bangui     ^ 

do 

David  Dacko,  President. 

Republic  of  Congo 

Brazzaville  _ 

do 

Fulbert  Youlou,  Presi- 

dent. 

Gabon.        _                    

August  17,  1960_ 
October  1,  I960. 

Libreville 

do 

Leon  M'ba,  President. 

Nigeria       _______ 

Lagos.    _ 

British  colony  and 
protectorate. 

Alhaji  Sir  Abubakar 
Tafawa  Balewa, 
Prime  Minister. 

Mauritania    _ . 

November  28, 
1960. 

Nouakchott 

Automonous  member, 
French  Community. 

Moktar  Ould  Daddah, 
President. 

Sierra  Leone 
Tanganyika                   _    . . 

April  27,  1961_._ 

December  9, 

1961. 

Freetown  . 
Dar  es  Salaam  _  . 

British  colony  and 

protectorate. 
British  U.N.  Trusteeship 

Territory. 

Sir  Milton  Margai, 

Premier. 
Julius  Nyerere,  President. 

Republic  of  Rwanda 

July  1,  1962 

Kigali     . 

Part    of    Ruanda-Urundi 
Belgian-U.N.   Trustee- 
ship Territory 

Gregoire  Kayibanda,  Pres- 

ident. 

Kingdom  of  Burundi 

July  1,  1962 

Usumbura 

...   do 

Mwami     (King)     Mwam- 

butsa  IV. 

Algeria 

July  3,  1962 

Algiers 

15    Departments    of    the 
French   Republic. 

Ahmed  Ben  Bella,   Prime 
Minister. 

Uganda      _        ___ 

October  9,  1962.. 

Kampala 

British  protectorate 

A.    Milton    Obote,    Prime 
Minister. 
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PUBLICATIONS  ON  AFRICA 

Africa  South  of  the  Sahara:  A  Selected,  Annotated  List 
of  Writings,  1951-56.     1957.    269  pp.    $2. 

Out  of  print.  Positive  microfilm  available  from 
Photoduplieation  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  for 
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charge  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Library  of 
Congress. 

North  and  Northeast  Africa:  A  Selected,  Annotated  List 
of  Writings,  1951-57.     1957.    182  pp.    $1.35. 

Available  from  Card  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

Official  Publications  of  British  East  Africa: 

Part  I.  The  East  Africa  High  Commission  and  Other 

Regional   Documents.    1960.    67   pp.    60   cents. 
Part  II.  Tanganyika.     1962.    134  pp.    $1. 

Both  available  from  Card  Division,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Official  Publications  of  French  West  Africa,  1946-58:  A 
Guide.     1960.    88  pp.    75  cents. 


Available  from  Card  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

Official    Publications    of    Somaliland,  1941-49:  A  Guide. 
1906.    41  pp.    45  cents. 

Out  of  print.  Positive  microfilm  available  from 
Photoduplieation  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  for 
$2.25. 

Serials  for  African  Studies.    Washington,  1961. 163  pp.    $1. 

Available  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

United  States  and  Canadian  Publications  on  Africa  in 
1960.     1962.    98  pp.    50  cents. 

Available  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C 


SOME  GENERAL  REFERENCES  ON  AFRICA 

An  African  Survey.  Lord  Hailey.  Oxford  University 
Press.     1957. 

The  United  States  and  Africa.  The  American  Assem- 
bly, Columbia  University,  New  York.     1958. 

Economic  Survey  Since  1950.  United  Nations,  Sales  No. 
59,  II  K.I. 

Various  issues  of  Economic  Bulletin  for  Africa,  published 
by  Secretariat  of  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
Available  through  U.N.  Sales,  New  York. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
REPORTS  ON  AFRICAN  AREAS 


Libya,    A   Market   for   U.S.   Products.    1962.    75  pp.    55 
cents. 

The  Sudan,  A  Market  for  U.S.  Products.    1962.    56  pp.    55 
cents. 

Investment  in  Nigeria.    1957.     182  pp.     $1. 

Investment   in  the   Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land.    1956.     158  pp.     $1.75. 

Investment  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    1954.     149  pp. 

75  cents. 
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In  Overseas  Business  Reports 1 

Cameroon,  Federal  Republic  of 

Investment  Law  of  Fed.  Rep.  of  Cameroon.  OBR-62- 
32.    8  pp.    December  1962.  15  cents. 

Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville) 

Investment  Law  in  the  Republic  of  Congo  (  ( Brazza- 
ville).   OBR-62-15.   12  pp.   December  1962.  15  cents. 

Dahomey,  Republic  of 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Entente  States  ( Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey.  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta).  ORB-62-11.  4  pp. 
December  1962.     15  cents. 

East  Africa 

Preparing  Shipments  to  East  Africa.  OBR-63-13. 
8  pp.  December  1962.     15  cents. 

Ethiopia 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Ethiopia.  OBR-62-42. 
12  pp.     December  1962.     15  cents. 

Gabon 

Investment  Law  in  Gabon.  OBR-62-20.  12  pp. 
December  1962.    15  cents. 

Ghana 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Ghana.  OBR-62-9. 
12  pp.    November  1962.    15  cents. 

Ivory  Coast,  Republic  of  the 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast.     OBR-63-32.      20   pp.     January    1963.      15   cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Entente  States  ( Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta).  OBR-62-11.  4  pp. 
December  1962.    15  cents. 

Libya 

Living  Conditions  in  Libya.  ORB-62-16.  8  pp. 
December  1962.    15  cents. 

Malagasy  Republic 

Investment  Law  of  Malagasy  Republic.  OBR-63-42. 
8  pp.     March  1963.     15  cents. 

Mauritania,  Islamic  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Mauritania.  OBR-63- 
6.    16  pp.    January  1963.    15  cents. 

Investment  Law  of  Mauritania,  Islamic  Republic. 
OBR-62-25.     4  pp.  December  1962.     15  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Mauritania.  OBR-62-39. 
8  pp.    December  1962.    15  cents. 

Morocco 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Morocco.  OBR-63-1. 
20  pp.     February  1963.     15  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Morocco.  OBR-63-45.  8  pp. 
February  1963.     15  cents. 


1  The   Overseas  Business  Reports  series  superseded  the  World 
Trade  Information  Service  in  November  1962. 


Niger,  Republic  of 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Entente  States  (Ivory  Coast, 
Dahomey,  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta.)  OBR-62-11.  4  pp. 
December  1962.    15  cents. 

Nigeria 

Living  Conditions  in  Nigeria.  OBR-63-14.  38  pp. 
January  1963.     15  cents. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  OBR-62— 44.  12  pp.  Decem- 
ber 1962.     15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  OBR-63-26.  2  pp.  December  1962.  15 
cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls  of  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  OBR-63-12.  8  pp.  January 
1963.     15  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  OBR-62-13.  8  pp.  .  December  1962.  15 
cents. 

Rwanda,   Republic   of,  and   the  Kingdom   of 
Burundi 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Republic  of  Rwanda  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Burundi.  OBR-63-17.  2  pp.  January  1963. 
15  cents. 

Senegal,  Republic  of 

Investment  Law  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal.  OBR- 
62-31.    8  pp.    December  1962.    15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls  of  the  Republic  of 
Senegal.     OBR-63-37.     8  pp.    March  1963.     15  cents. 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.    OBR-63-3.     18  pp.    January  1963.    15  cents. 

Labeling  and  Marking  Requirements  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  OBR-63-24.  8  pp.  March  1963.  15 
cents. 

Upper  Volta 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Entente  States  ( Ivory  Coast. 
Dahomey,  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta.)  OBR-62-11.  4  pp. 
December  1962.    15  cents. 


In  the  World  Trade  Information  Service 

Note:  Reports  issued  prior  to  1960  are  available 
only  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  or 
through  its  Field  Offices. 

Africa 

Market  Indicators  for  Africa.  Part  3,  No.  62-20.  20 
pp.    October  1962.    20  cents. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  With  Africa.  Years,  1959- 
61,  and  Half- Years,  July-December,  1960-61.  Part  3,  No. 
62-27.    4  pp.    September  1962.    20  cents. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  With  Africa,  Years,  1959- 
60,  and  Half-Years,  January-June,  1959-61.  Part  3,  No. 
62-9.    4  pp.    March  1962.     20  cents. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  With  Africa.  Years,  1958- 
60,  and  Half- Years,  January- June,  1959-60.  (These  half- 
years  should  read,  "July-December,  1959-60.")  Part  3,  No. 
61-27.    4  pp.    August  1961.    20  cents. 

Algeria 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Algeria  and  Departments 
of  Sahara.    Part  1,  No.  60-19.    12  pp.    May  1960.    10  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Algeria.  Part  2,  No.  61-25. 
3  pp.    March  1961.    10  cents. 

Angola 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Angola.  Part  1,  No. 
61-73.  27  pp.  December  1961.  15  cents.  (Superseded 
No.  57-51.) 

Economic  Developments  in  Angola,  1961.  Part  1,  No. 
62-45.    12  pp.    May  1962.    15  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 
1959.     Part  1,  No.  60-10.     19  pp.     April  1960.     10  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Angola.  Part  1,  No.  60-48. 
10  pp.    October  1960.    10  cents.     ( Superseded  No.  55-92. ) 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Angola.  Part  2,  No.  58-2.  2 
pp.    January  1958.    10  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Angola.  Part  2, 
No.  60-45.  3  pp.  September  1960.  10  cents.  (Super- 
seded No.  55-113. ) 

Living  Conditions  in  Angola.  Part  2,  No.  57-108.  6 
pp.  October  1957.    10  cents. 

Mining  Legislation  of  Angola.  Part  1,  56-76.  4  pp. 
September  1956.    10  cents. 

Pharmaceutical  Regulations  of  Angola.  Part  2,  No. 
55-116.    2  pp.    November  1955.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Angola.  Part  2,  No.  58-3. 
5  pp.    January  1958.    10  cents. 

Burundi 

See  Congo,  Republic  of  the   (Leopoldville). 
•Cameroon,  Federal  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Cameroon.  Part  1,  No.  61-68.  13  pp.  October  1961. 
15  cents.     (Superseded  No.  57-63.) 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon,  1961.  Part  1,  No.  62-49.  6  pp.  May  1962.  15 
cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 
1959.     Part  1,  No.  60-10.     April  1960.     19  pp.     10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  Cameroon,  1958.  Part  1. 
No.  59-34.    10  pp.    April  1959.    10  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Cameroon.  Part  2. 
No.  59-65.    4  pp.     August  1959.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  the  French  Cameroons.  Part 
2,  No.  57-2.    4  pp.    January  1957.    10  cents. 

Central  African  Republic 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Gabon,  Congo,  Chad, 
and  Central  African  Republic  (formerly  French  Equa- 
torial Africa ) .  Part  1,  No.  59-73.  16  pp.  September  1959. 
10  cents. 


Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Gabon,  Chad,  Con- 
go, and  Central  African  Republic.  Part  2,  No.  62-13.  3 
pp.    March  1962.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Part  2,  No.  55-96.    4  pp.    August  1955.    10  cents. 

Chad 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Gabon,  Congo,  Chad, 
and  Central  African  Republic  (formerly  French  Equa- 
torial Africa).  Part  1,  No.  59-73.  16  pp.  September  1959. 
10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Republic  of  Chad,  1961. 
Part  1,  No.  62-26.    4  pp.  April  1962.    15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Gabon,  Chad, 
Congo,  and  Central  African  Republic.  Part  2,  No.  62-13, 
3  pp.  March  1962.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Par  2,  No.  55-96.    4  pp.    August  1955'.    10  cents. 

Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville) 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Gabon,  Congo,  Chad, 
and  Central  African  Republic  (formerly  French  Equa- 
torial Africa ) .  Part  1,  No.  59-73.  16  pp.  September  1959. 
10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Republic  of  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  1961.  Part  1,  No.  62-37.  8  pp.  March 
1962.    15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Gabon,  Chad, 
Congo,  and  Central  African  Republic.  Part  2,  No.  62-13. 
3  pp.    March  1962.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Part  2,  No.  55-96.    4  pp.    August  1955.    10  cents. 

Congo,  Republic  of  the  (Leopoldville) 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urundi.  Part  1,  No.  58-80.  17  pp.  November 
1958.    10  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urandi.  Part  1,  No.  57-69.  11  pp.  August  1957. 
10  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urundi.  Part  2,  No.  57-89.  2  pp.  September 
1957.    10  cents. 

Labeling  and  Marking  Requirements  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urandi.  Part  2,  No.  57-87.  2  pp. 
August  1957.    10  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Republic  of  the 
Congo  (Leopoldville).  Part  2,  No.  62-38.  8  pp.  July 
1962.    10  cents.    ( Superseded  No.  59-52. ) 

Pharmaceutical  Regulations  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Ruanda-Urundi.  Part  2,  No.  59-38.  8  pp.  May  1959.  10 
cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  Part  2,  No.  57-91.  4  pp.  September  1957.  10 
cents. 

Dahomey,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  West  African 
States  of  the  French  Community.  Part  1,  No.  60-12.  14 
pp.     February  1960.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa.  Part  2, 
No.  56-80.    6  pp.    August  1956.    10  cents. 
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East  Africa 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  British  East  Africa. 
Part  1,  No.  58-54.    22  pp.    June  1958.    10  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  British  East  Africa.    Part 

1,  No.  57-83.    8  pp.    December  1957.    10  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  British  East  Africa.     Part 

2,  No.  59-35.     2  pp.     May  1939.     10  cents.      (Superseded 
No.  56-70. ) 

Ethiopia 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Ethiopia.  Part  1,  No. 
58-11.    16  pp.    January  1958.    10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  Ethiopia,  1960.  Part  1, 
No.  61-54.    12  pp.    June  1961.    15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Ethiopia.     Part  2,  No.  62-4. 

2  pp.    January  1962.    10  cents.     (Superseded  No.  56-94.) 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Ethiopia.  Part  2, 
No.  62-58.  4  pp.  October  1962.  10  cents.  (Superseded 
No.  60-55. ) 

Living  Conditions  in  Ethiopia.  Part  2,  No.  58-84.  6 
pp.    December  1958.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Ethiopia.  Part  2,  No.  62-3. 
4  pp.    January  1962.     10  cents.     (  Superseded  No.  57-20. ) 

Gabon 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Gabon,  Congo,  Chad, 
and  Central  African  Republic  (formerly  French  Equa- 
torial Africa).  Part  1,  No.  59-73.  16  pp.  September 
1959.    10  cents.     (  Superseded  No.  55-76. ) 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Gabon,  Chad, 
Congo,  and  Central  African  Republic.     Part  2,  No.  62-13. 

3  pp.     March  1962.     10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Part  2,  No.  55-96.     4  pp.     August  1955.     10  cents. 

Gambia 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Gambia.    Part  2,  No.  61-33. 

1  p.     April  1961.     10  cents.      ( Superseded  No.  56-72. ) 

Ghana 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Ghana.     Part  2,  No.  62-32. 

2  pp.     June  1962.     10  cents.     (  Superseded  No.  60-31. ) 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Ghana.  Part  2,  No.  59-48. 
8  pp.  June  1959.  10  cents.  (  Superseded  part  of  No.  55- 
118.) 

Guinea,  Province  of  the  Gulf  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Province  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  (Spanish  Guinea).  Part  1,  No.  59-53.  7 
pp.     May  1959.     10  cents. 

Guinea,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 
Part  1,  No.  60-35.    12  pp.    August  1960.    10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
1961.     Part  1,  No.  62-62.     10  pp.     August  1962.     15  cents. 

Investment  Law  in  the  Republic  of  Guinea.  Part  1, 
No.  62-74.    4  pp.    October  1962.    15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Republic  of  Guinea. 
Part  2,  No.  62-27.    3  pp.    May  1962.    10  cents. 


Ivory  Coast,  Republic  of  the 

Investment  Law  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  Part  1,  No.  61- 
72.    12  pp.    November  1961.    15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Republic  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Part  2,  No.  62-37.  4  pp.  August  1962.  10 
cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa.  Part  2, 
No.  56-80.    6  pp.    August  1956.    10  cents. 

Liberia 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Liberia.  Part  1,  No. 
59-57.  18  pp.  June  1959.  10  cents.  (Superseded  No. 
55-8. ) 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Liberia.  Part  1,  No.  62- 
53.    19  pp.    June  1962.    15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Liberia.  Part  2,  No.  57-8.  1 
p.    January  1957.    10  cents. 

Living  Conditions  in  Liberia.  Part  2,  No.  59-69.  4 
pp.    September  1959.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Liberia.  Part  2,  No.  59-7.  4 
pp.    January  1959.    10  cents. 

Libya 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Libya.  Part  1,  No.  61- 
10.  14  pp.  March  1961.  15  cents,  ( Superseded  No.  57- 
80.) 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Libya.  Part  1,  No.  59-55. 
11  pp.    June  1959.    10  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Libya.  Part  2,  No.  62-1.  2 
pp.     January  1962.    10  cents.     (  Superseded  No.  55-58. ) 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Libya.  Part  2,  No. 
56-83.    2  pp.    September  1956.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Libya.  Part  2,  No.  61-43.  4 
pp.     July  1961.     10  cents.     (Superseded  No.  56-15.) 

Malagasy  Republic 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Malagasy  Republic. 
Part  1,  No.  62-5.    20  pp.    August  1962.    15  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Malagasy  Republic, 
1961.     Part  1,  No.  62-12,  4  pp.     March  1962.     15  cents. 

Mali,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  West  African 
States  of  the  French  Community.  Part  1,  No.  60-12.  14 
pp.    February  1960.    10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  the  Republic  of  Mali,  1961. 
Part  1,  No.  62-58.    June  1962.    15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  French  West  Africa.  Part 
2,  No.  56-78.    2  pp.    August  1956.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa.  Part  2. 
No.  56-80.     6  pp.     August  1956.     10  cents. 

Morocco 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Morocco.  Part  1,  No.  62—1. 
15  pp.  February  1962.  15  cents.  ( Superseded  No. 
58-56. ) 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Morocco.  Part  2,  No.  62-24. 
2  pp.    May  1962.    10  cents. 

Investment  Law  of  Morocco.  Part  1,  61-59.  4  pp. 
August  1961.  15  cents.  (Superseded  No.  59-1  and  parts 
of  No.  58-56.) 
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Investment  Law  of  Morocco  (Supplement.)  Part  1, 
No.  61-78.     3  pp.     December  1961.     15  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Morocco.  Part  2, 
Xo.  60-27.     5  pp.     June  1960.     10  cents. 

Mozambique 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Mozambique.  Part  1, 
No.  58-83.     13  pp.     November  1958.     10  cents. 

Economic  Developments  in  Mozambique  1961.  Part  1, 
No.  62-64.    15  pp.    September  1962.    15  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Mozambique.  Part  1,  No. 
60-1.     6  pp.     January  1960.     10  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Mozambique.  Part  2,  No. 
61-19.  2  pp.  March  1961.  10  cents.  (Superseded  No. 
58-30.) 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Mozambique. 
Part  2.  No.  60-66.  3  pp.  December  1960.  10  cents. 
(  Superseded  No.  57-7. ) 

Pharmaceutical  Regulations  of  Mozambique.  Part  2, 
No.  61-22.  5  pp.  March  1961.  10  cents.  (Superseded 
No.  55-36.) 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Mozambique.  Part  2,  No. 
58-29.     5  pp.     March  1958.     10  cents. 

Travelers'  Baggage  Regulations  of  Mozambique. 
Part  2,  No.  55-95.     2  pp.     July  1955.     10  cents. 

Niger,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Niger.  Part  1,  No. 
62-67.  16  pp.  September  1962.  (  Superseded  No.  60-12. ) 
15  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa.  Part  2, 
No.  56-80.     6  pp.     August 1956.     10  cents. 

Nigeria 

Establishing  a  Business  in  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 
Part  1,  No.  62-57.    8  pp.    July  1962.    15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Nigeria.  Part  2,  No.  60--18. 
2  pp.  September  1960.  10  cents.  (Superseded  No. 
56-68. ) 

Market  for  U.S.  Products  in  Nigeria.  Part  1,  No. 
61-12.     21  pp.     March  1961.     15  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Nigeria.  Part  2,  No.  59-76. 
7  pp.    October  1959.    10  cents. 

Nyasaland 

Sec  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of. 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 

Establishing  a  Business  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  Part  1,  No.  62-54.  13  pp.  June  1962. 
15  cents.      ( Superseded  No.  58-89. ) 

Food  Regulations  in  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Part 
2,  No.  58-38.     5  pp.     June  1958.     10  cents. 

Living  Conditions  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  Part  2,  No.  62-15.  7  pp.  March  1962.  10 
cents. 

Rwanda 

See  Congo,  Republic  of  the  ( Leopold ville). 
Senegal,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Senegal.  Part  1,  No. 
62-23.  18  pp.  April  1962.  15  cents.  (Superseded  No. 
60-12. ) 


Import  Tariff  System  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal. 
Part  2,  No.  62-28.  2  pp.  May  1962.  10  cents.  ( Super- 
seded No.  56-78. ) 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Senegal.  Part  2,  No.  61-55. 
6  pp.     August  1961.     10  cents.     ( Superseded  No.  56-80. ) 

Sierra  Leone 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Sierra  Leone.  Part  1, 
No.  62-80.     10  pp.     October  1962.     15  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia. 
Part  2,  No.  60-65.  2  pp.  November  1960.  10  cents. 
( Superseded  No.  56-72. ) 

Somali  Republic 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Somalia  ( Somali  Re- 
public). Part  1,  No.  61-5.  15  pp.  January  1961.  10 
cents. 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  British  Somaliland. 
Part  1,  No.  58-12.     6  pp.     January  1958.     10  cents. 

Somaliland,  French 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  French  Somaliland. 
Part  1,  No.  61-28.     4  pp.     May  1961.     15  cents. 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Economic  Developments  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
1959.     Part  1,  No.   60-10.     April  1960.     19  pp.   10  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Part  1,  No.  61-13.     12  pp.     March  1961.     15  cents. 

Food  Regulations  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Part 
2,  No.  56-90.     7  pp.     September  1956.     10  cents. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1958-59. 
Part  3,  No.  60-28.     4  pp.     September  1960.     20  cents. 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Part  2,  No.  61-65.  3  pp.  September  1961.  10  cents. 
( Superseded  No.  58-31. ) 

Industrial  Developments  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Part  1,  No.  58-78.     16  pp.     October  1958.     10  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls.  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Part  2,  No.  62-12.  12  pp.  March  1962.  10 
cents.      (  Superseded  No.  60-17. ) 

Living  Conditions  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Part 
2,  No.  58-37.     11pp.     May  1958.     10  cents. 

Patent  and  Trademark  Regulations  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Part  2.  No.  58-55.  3  pp.  August  1958. 
10  cents. 

Pharmaceutical  Regulations  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Part  2,  No.  62-21.  12  pp.  May  1902.  10  cents. 
( Superseded  No.  56-33. ) 

Preparing  Shipments  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Part  2,  No.  62-2.  8  pp.  January  1962.  10  cents. 
( Superseded  No.  61-67.) 

Railways  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Part  4,  No. 
56-10.     8  pp.     July  1956.     20  cents. 

South  West  Africa 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  South  West  Africa. 
Part  1,  No.  61-62.  12  pp.  August  1961.  15  cents.  (Su- 
perseded No.  56-34.) 

Spanish  Guinea 

See  Guinea.  Province  of  the  Gulf  of. 
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Sudan 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Sudan.  Part  I,  No. 
59-4.  12  pp.  January  1959.  10  cents.  (Superseded  No. 
55-11. ) 

Economic  Developments  in  Sudan,  1960.  Part  I,  No. 
61-53.    12  pp.    June  1961.    15  cents. 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Sudan.  Part  I,  No.  62-1. 
7.  pp.     January  1962.     15  cents.     ( Superseded  No.  57-20. ) 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Sudan.  Part  2,  No.  61-21. 
2  pp.     March  1961.     10  cents.     (Superseded  No.  56-115.) 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Sudan.  Part  2, 
No.  61-61.    4  pp.    September  1961.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Sudan.  Part  2,  No.  61-23. 
4  pp.     March  1961.     10  cents. 

Tanganyika 

Economic  Development  in  Tanganyika,  1961.  Part  1, 
No.  62-46.     8  pp.     May  1962.     15  cents. 

Togo,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of  Togo. 
Part  1,  No.  61-25.    11  pp.     April  1961.     15  cents. 


Economic  Developments  in  Togo,  1961. 
62-42.    12  pp.    May  1962.    15  cents. 

Tunisia 


Part  1,  No. 


Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Tunisia.  Part  1,  No. 
59-77.  10  pp.  November  1959.  10  cents.  (Superseded 
No.  55-14.) 

Establishing  a  Business  in  Tunisia.  Part  1,  No. 
58-66.     8  pp.    September  1958.    10  cents.- 

Import  Tariff  System  of  Tunisia.  Part  2,  No.  62-25. 
2  pp.    May  1962.    10  cents. 

Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls,  Tunisia.  Part  2, 
No.  60-6.    4  pp.    January  1960.    10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Tunisia.  Part  2,  No.  58-64. 
6  pp.    September  1958.    10  cents. 

Upper  Volta,  Republic  of 

Basic  Data  on  the  Ecbnomy  of  the  West  African  States 
of  the  French  Community.  Part  1,  No.  60-12.  14  pp. 
February  1960.     10  cents. 

Preparing  Shipments  to  French  West  Africa.  Part 
2,  No.  56-80.     6  pp.     August  1956.     10  cents. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices 


SERVE  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  maintains 
Field  Offices  in  39  cities  to  provide  ready  access  to 
reports,  publications,  and  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Experienced  personnel  will  gladly  assist  in  the 
solution  of  specific  problems,  explain  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  regulations  administered  by  the  De- 
partment, and  provide  practical  assistance  in  the 
broad  field  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Field  Offices  act  as  official  sales  agents  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and  stock  a  wide 
range  of  official  Government  publications  relating 
to  business.     Each  office  maintains  an  extensive 


business  reference  library  containing  periodicals, 
directories,  publications,  and  reports  from  official 
as  well  as  private  sources. 

Some  600  chambers  of  commerce,  manufac- 
turers' associations,  and  similar  business  groups 
have  been  designated  official  Cooperative  Offices 
in  order  to  make  the  Department's  services  and 
publications  more  widely  available.  If  specific 
information  or  particular  publications  are  not  at 
hand  in  the  Cooperative  Office,  the  problem  will 
be  referred  to  the  nearest  Department  Field  Office. 

These  facilities  have  been  established  to  assist 
businessmen  who  are  invited  to  use  them. 


Department  Field  Offices 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  U.S.  Courthouse.    CHapel  7-0311. 

Anchorage,   Alaska,  Room  60,  U.S.  Post  Office  &  Courthouse.    Phone: 

BR  2-9611. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga.,  75  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.    JAckson  2-4121. 
Birmingham,     Ala.,    Title  Bldg.,  2028    Third    Ave.,    North.        Phone: 

323-8011. 
Boston  10,  Mass.,  Room  230,  80  Federal  St.    CApitol  3-2312. 
Buffalo   3,    N.    Y.,    504    Federal    Bldg.,   117  Ellicott  St.    TL.  3-4216. 
Charleston  4,   S.   C,   Area  2,  Sergeant  Jasper  Bldg.,  West  End  Broad 

St.    Phone:    722-6551. 
Cheyenne,    Wyo.,    207    Majestic    Bldg.,    16th    &  Capitol  Ave.    Phone: 

634-2731. 
Chicago  6,  111.,  Room  1302,  226  West  Jackson  Blvd.    Phone:    828-4400. 
Cincinnati    2,    Ohio,    809   Fifth   Third    Bank    Bldg.,    36  E.  Fourth  St. 

DUnbar  1-2200. 
Cleveland    1,    Ohio,    4th    Floor,   Federal  Reserve  Bank   Bldg.,  E.  6th 

St.    &  Superior  Ave.    CHerry  1-7900. 
Dallas  1,  Tex.,   Room  3-104,  Merchandise  Mart,  500  South  Ervay  St. 

Riverside  8-5611. 
Denver  2,   Colo.,    142  New  Custom  House,  19th  &  Stout  St.    KEystone 

4-4151. 
Detroit  26,  Mich.,  438  Federal  Bldg.    Phone    226-6088. 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  Room  407,  U.S.  Post  Office  Bldg.   BRoadway  3-8234. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  18  Asylum  St.    Phone:    522-1144. 
Honolulu   13.   Hawaii,   202  International  Savings  Bldg.,  1022  Bethel  St. 

Phone:    58831. 
Houston   2,    Tex.,    5102    Federal    Bldg.,   515  Rusk  Ave.,    CA  8-0611. 
Jacksonville  2,   Fla.,   512  Greenleaf  Bldg.,  204  Laura  St.    EL  4-7111. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo.,   Room  2011,  911  Walnut  St.    BAltimore  1-7000. 
Los    Angeles    15,    Calif.,    Room  450,   Western  Pacific   Bldg.,  1031  S. 

Broadway.    Richmond  9-4711. 


Memphis  3,  Tenn..   212  Falls  Bldg.,  22  N.  Front  St.    Phone:    JAckson 

6-3426. 
Miami  32,  Fla.,  408  Ainsley  Bldg.,  14N.E.  First  Ave.    Phone:    FRank- 

lin  7-2581. 
Milwaukee,     Wis.,     Straus    Bldg.,     238    W.    Wisconsin    Ave.     Phone: 

BR  2-8600. 
Minneapolis  1,    Minn.,  Room  304,  Federal  Bldg.,  110  South  Fourth  St. 

Phone:    339-0112. 
New    Orleans    12,    La.,    1508  Masonic  Temple  Bldg.,  333  St.  Charles 

Ave.    Phone:    529-2411. 
New    York    1,    N.Y.      61st  Floor,    Empire  State  Bldg.,  350  Fifth  Ave. 

LOngacre  3-3377. 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  Jefferson  Bldg.,  1015  Chestnut  St.   WAlnut  3-2400. 
Phoenix   25,    Ariz.,    New    Federal    Bldg.,    230   N.  First  Ave.    Phone: 

261-3285. 
Pittsburgh  22,   Pa..   1030  Park   Bldg.,  355  Fifth  Ave.    GRant  1-0800. 
Portland    4,    Oreg.,    217    Old    U.S.    Courthouse,    520    S.  W.  Morrison 

St.  CApitol  6-3361. 
Reno,  Nev.,  1479  Wells  Avenue.    Phone:    FA  2-7133. 
Richmond    19,    Va.,    2105    Federal    Bldg.,    400    North  8th  St.    Phone: 

649-3611. 
St.    Louis    3,    Mo.,    2511    New  Federal  Bldg.,    1520  Market  St.    MAin 

1-8100. 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah,  222  S.  W.  Temple  St.    DAvis  8-2911. 
San  Francisco  11,  Calif.,  Room  419,   Customhouse,     555  Battery  St. 

YUkon  6-3111. 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico,  Room  628,  605Condado  Ave.   Phone:    723-4640. 
Savannah,    Ga.,    235    U.S.    Courthouse  and  Post  Office   Bldg.,  125-29 

Bull  St.    ADams  2-4755. 
Seattle   4,   Wash.,   809  Federal  Office  Bldg.,   909  First  Ave.    MUtual 

2-3300. 
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